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ALASKA STATEHOOD 


MONDAY, MARCH 25, 1957 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
SENATE CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to notice, in room 
224, Senate Office Building, Senator Henry M. Jackson presiding. 

Present: Senators Henry M. Jackson (Washington); Richard L. 
Neuberger (Oregon); John A. Carroll (Colorado); Frank Church 
(Idaho); Frank A. Barrett (Wyoming); Clinton P. Anderson (New 
Mexico), and Delegate E. L. Bartlett (Alaska). 

Senator Jackson. The committee will come to order. Before call- 
ing the first witness, I would like to make a brief preliminary statement. 

This is a hearing on S. 49, a bill to admit the incorporated American 
Territory of Alaska to the Union as a State, being conducted by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on Territories, I have been asked 
by the chairman of the committee, Senator Murray of Montana, to 
preside. 

5. 49 was introduced on January 7 this vear by the chairman, for 
himself and 23 other distinguished Senators of both parties. Thus, it 
is truly a bipartisan measure. I will direct that the text of the bill 
appear in full at the end of these hearings. 

The committee also has before it and will consider S. 35, a bill 
introduced by Senator Malone. Senator Malone’s bill would permit 
the people of Alaska to elect their own governor and government 
secretary. 

1 will direct that the text of this bill appear in full at the end of these 
hearings. 

The committee submitted both these measures to the executive 
departments of the Federal Government concerned with the governing 
of Alaska, and certain reports have been received from them. These 
reports will appear at the conclusion of my remarks. 

S. 49 of the 85th Congress differs from its long line of predecessor 
statehood bills. It is an act of admission rather than an enabling act. 
Under it Congress approves the State constitution of Alaska and after 
the election of State and Federal officers in the general elections of 
1958, the State of Alaska will be admitted to the Union upon proclama- 
tion of the President. Thus, under the present bill, no further action 
by Congress would be required with respect to statehood. 

The issue of statehood for Alaska is indeed an old one. The first 
statehood bill was introduced in 1916 by the Honorable James Wicker- 
sham, then Delegate from Alaska, who was a Republican. 

In 1948, statehood hearings were held in Alaska and in Washington 
by the House and again in 1949. 
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In 1950 our committee held very exhaustive hearings here in this 
room on Delegate Bartlett’s H. R. 331, of the 81st Congress, with a 
large number and wide variety of witnesses appearing from the 
Territory and elsewhere. 

Our committee reported the bill favorably, with amendments, and 
the motion to consider it was debated for 8 days on the Senate floor 
in November and December 1950. 

During this exhaustive debate, all the issues involved in statehood 
were aired. 

Again in the 82d Congress, Alaska statehood was considered by this 
committee, and the bill was reported favorably. This bill, too, was 
the subject of prolonged discussing during which the issues concerning 
statehood were again thoroughly aired. 

In the 83d Congress, our committee held hearings in Alaska and 
Washington again, and the statehood bill was reported favorably. It 
was thoroughly and vigorously debated on its merits, and was passed 
by the Senate. 

True to what had become almost a great tradition, in the 84th 
Congress, we again held statehood hearings. 

I cite this long chronology in detail only to show that the committee 
has before it a vast amount of evidence concerning statehood for 
‘Alaska, pro and con, both in the hearings themselves and in the 
extensive floor debates. 

It seems to the chairman that just about everything that can be 
said on the subject has been said, in one way or another. 

Therefore, it is the chairman’s belief that the public interest will 
best. be served by limiting this year’s hearings to genuinely new and 
pertinent material. While we certainly do not wish to impose any 
sort of gag rule, we must reserve the right to insist that statements be 
kept short and to the point. We will, of course, be happy to consider 
any written statements that anyone wishes to submit. 

I would like to announce that all of the Senate committee hearings 
and floor debate I have just mentioned, have been incorporated by 
reference, meaning that the material will be on file and available for 
the consideration of the committee and the Senate. 

The major executive departments concerned with statehood for 
Alaska are the Defense Department and the Interior Department. 
Spokesmen for them will be heard tomorrow afternoon, 

The Chair would like to state in that connection that it has been 
advised that the Acting Secretary of the Interior is not able to be 
here until tomorrow. 

The Chair is also informed that the Defense Department represent- 
ative would like to appear with the representative of the Department 
of the Interior, and for that reason they will both appear tomorrow 
afternoon. 

(The reports previously referred to follow:) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1957. 


Hon. James E. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR Murray: This responds to the request from your committee 
for the views of this Department on 8. 49, a bill to provide for the admission of 
State of Alaska into the Union. 
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We recommend the enactment of the bill, provided it is amended in the manner 
proposed by this Department. 

Our report on S. 49 will be contained substantially in the testimony to be given 
your committee by representatives of this Department when hearings are held. 
Amendments 1 and 2, set forth herein, will be fully explained at that time. We 
believe these amendments provide a proper basis for the grant of statehood and, 
also, are consistent with the security requirements of the Nation. In addition, 
we recommend the adoption of amendments 3-8 which are basically technical in 
nature and are designed to clarify certain provisions of the bill. The amend- 
ments we propose are: 

1. Redesignate section 10 as section 11, redesignate all succeeding sections 
accordingly, and insert at line 24, page 16, a new section to be designated section 
10, which shall read as follows: 

“Sec. 10. (a) The President of the United States is hereby authorized to estab- 
lish, by Executive order or proclamation, one or more special national defense 
withdrawals within the exterior boundaries of Alaska, which withdrawal or with- 
drawals may thereafter be terminated in whole or in part by the President. 

““(b) Special national defense withdrawals established under subsection (a) 
of this section shall be confined to those portions of Alaska that are situated to 
the north or west of the following line: Beginning at the point where the Porcu- 
pine River crosses the international boundary between Alaska and Canada; thence 
along the main channel of the Porcupine River to its confluence with the Yukon 
River; thence along the main channel of the Yukon River to its most southerly 
point of intersection with the meridian of longitude 160 degrees west of Green- 
wich; thence south to the intersection of said meridian with the Kuskokwim 
River; thence along the right bank of the Kuskokwim River to the mouth of said 
river; thence along the shoreline of Kuskokwim Bay to its intersection with the 
meridian of longitude 162 degrees 30 minutes west of Greenwich; thence south to 
the intersection of said meridian with the parallel of latitude 57 degrees 30 minutes 
north; thence east to the intersection of said parallel with the meridian of longitude 
156 degrees west of Greenwich; thence south to the intersection of said meridian 
with the parallel of latitude 50 degrees north. 

““(e) Effective upon the issuance of such Executive order or proclamation, 
exclusive jurisdiction over all special national defense withdrawals established 
under this section is hereby reserved to the United States, which shall have sole 
legislative, judicial, and executive power within such withdrawals, except as 
provided hereinafter. The exclusive jurisdiction so established shall extend to all 
lands within the exterior boundaries of each such withdrawal, and shall remain 
in effect with respect to any particular tract or parcel of land only so long as such 
tract or parcel remains within the exterior boundaries of such a withdrawal. The 
laws of the State of Alaska shall not apply to areas within any special national 
defense withdrawal established under this section while such areas remain subject 
to the exclusive jurisdiction hereby authorized: Provided, however, That such 
exclusive jurisdiction shall not prevent the execution of any process, civil or 
criminal, of the State of Alaska, upon any person found within said withdrawals: 
And provided further, That such exclusive jurisdiction shall not prohibit the State 
of Alaska from enacting and enforcing all laws necessary to establish voting dis- 
tricts, and the qualification and procedure for voting in all elections. 

“(d) During the continuance in effect of any special national defense withdrawal 
established under this section, or until the Congress otherwise provides, such 
exclusive jursidiction shall be exercised within each such withdrawal in accordance 
with the following provisions of law: 

“(1) All laws enacted by the Congress that are of os application to 
areas under the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States, incudion. but 
without limiting the generality of the foregoing, those provisions of title 18, 
United States Code, that are applicable within the special maritime and 
territorial jurisdiction of the United States as defined in section 7 of said title, 
shall apply to all areas within such withdrawals. 

“(2) In addition, any areas within the withdrawals that are reserved by Act 
of Congress or by executive action for a particular military or civilian use of 
the United States shall be subject to all laws enacted by the Congress that 
have application to lands withdrawn for that particular use, and any other 
areas within the withdrawals shall be subject to all laws enacted by the 
Congress that are of general application to lands withdrawn for defense 
purposes of the United States. 

(3) To the extent consistent with the laws described in paragraphs (1) 
and (2) of this subsection and with regulations made or other actions taken 
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under their authority, all laws in force within such withdrawals immediately 
prior to the creation thereof by Executive Order or proclmation shall apply 
within the withdrawals and, for this purpose, are adopted as laws of the United 
States: Provided, however, That the laws of the State or Territory relating to 
the organization or powers of municipalities or local political subdivisions, 
and the laws or ordinances of such municipalities or political subdivisions 
shall not be adopted as laws of the United States. 

**(4) All functions vested in the United States Commissioners by the laws 
described in this subsection shall continue to be performed within the with- 
drawals by such commissioners. 

(5) All functions vested in any municipal corporation, school district, or 
other local political subdivision by the laws described in this subsection shall 
continue to be performed within the withdrawals by such corporation, dis- 
trict, or other subdivision, and the laws of the State or the laws or ordinances 
of such municipalities or local political subdivision shall remain in full force 
and effect notwithstanding any withdrawal made under this section: Provided, 
That any law or ordinance which is inconsistent with the full operation and 
use of any withdrawal established under this section shall be inoperative 
during the existence of such withdrawal. 

““(6) All other functions vested in the Government of Alaska or in any 
officer or agency thereof, except judicial functions over which the United 
States District Court for the District of Alaska is given jurisdiction by this 
Act or other provisions of law, shall be performed within the withdrawals 
by such persons or agencies and in such manner as the President shall from 
time to time, by Executive Order, direct or authorize. 

““(7) The United States District Court for the District of Alaska shall 
have original jurisdiction, without regard to the sum or value of any matter 
in controversy, over all civil actions arising within such withdrawals under 
the laws made applicable thereto by this subsection, as well as over all 
offenses committed within the withdrawals. 

“(e) Nothing contained in subsection (d) of this section shall be construed as 
limiting the exclusive jurisdiction established in the United States by subsec- 
tion (ce) of this section or the authority of the Congress to implement such exclu- 
sive jurisdiction by appropriate legislation, or as denying to persons now or 
hereafter residing within any portion of the areas described in subsection (b) of 
this section the right to vote at all elections held within the political subdivisions 
as prescribed by the State of Alaska where they respectively reside, or as limiting 
the jurisdiction conferred on the United States District Court for the District of 
Alaska by any other provision of law, or as continuing in effect laws relating to 
the legislature of the Territory of Alaska. Nothing contained in this section 
shall be construed as limiting any authority otherwise vested in the Congress or 
the President.”’ 

2. In order to conform the provisions of 8. 49 with the proposed section 10, we 
recommend the following amendments: 

(a) In section 6 (b), at line 20, page 5, after the word ‘‘oceupied’’, strike the 
period, insert in lieu thereof a colon and the following: 

“And provided further, That no selection hereunder shall be made in the area 
north and west of the line described in section 10 without approval of the President 
or his designated representative,” 

(b) In present section 10 (b), which would become section 11 (b), at line 24, 
page 17, between the word ‘“‘purposes’’ and the comma, insert the following: 
‘including Naval Petroleum Reserve Number 4.”’ 

(c) In present section 10 (b), which would become section 11 (b), at line 24, 
page 18, add a new sentence which shall read as follows: 

“The provisions of this subsection shall not apply to lands within such special 
national defense withdrawal or withdrawals as may be established pursuant to 
section 10 of this Act until such lands cease to be subject to the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion reserved to the United States by that section.” 

3. Section 6 (e) would transfer to the State of Alaska all real and personal 
property of the United States utilized in connection with the conservation and 
protection of fisheries and wildlife. Lands withdrawn or otherwise reserved for 
research activities relating to fisheries or wildlife are excluded from transfer. It 
would seem that personal property utilized in such activities should likewise not 
be transferred to the State, if Federal research programs are to be continued. 
Accordingly, we recommend that section 6 (e) be amended by inserting between 
the words ‘‘or’’ and “in,” in line 19, page 6, the words “‘such lands and personal 
property utilized’. 
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4. Seetion 6 (e) would provide for the payment to the State of Alaska of 70 per- 
cent of the net proceeds from the sales of sealskins and sea-otter skins made pursw- 
ant to the provisions of the act of February 26, 1944 (16 U.S. C., sees. 631a—6314q), 
as supplemented and amended. There would appear to be some ambiguity with 
respect to the meaning of the term ‘‘net proceeds” as used in the bill. These 
words could mean the difference between the receipts from the sale of skins and 
the direct costs incurred in the processing and handling of the skins; or they could 
mean the difference between total receipts from the sales and all costs incurred by 
the Government in the administration of the 1944 act, as supplemented and 
amended... In this connection, it should be noted that acts appropriating funds 
for the Department of the Interior for past several years have provided ‘amounts 
equal to 60 per centum of the proceeds covered into the Treasury * * * from the 
sale of sealskins and other products * * *’ for the administration of the Pribilof 
Islands Itis our view that these costashould be deducted from the receipts from 
the sales of skins before arriving at the ‘“‘net proceeds,” as that term is used in 
section 6 (e) of the bill In order to avoid any misunderstanding on this point, 
we suggest that section 6 (e) be further amended by the addition of a new sentence 
to appear in line 4, page 7, just before the last sentence of section 6 (e) which shall 
read substantially as follows: 

“Tn arriving at the net proceeds, there shall be deducted from the receipts from 
all sales all costs to the United States in carrying out the provisions of the Act of 
February 26, 1944, as amended, including, but not limited to, the costs of handling 
and dressing the skins, the costs of making the sales, and all expenses incurred in 
the administartion of the Pribilof Islands.” 

5. Section 6 (g) makes no provision that selections of land by the State of Alaska 
shall be of reasonably compact tracts. We believe that orderly and efficient pro- 
cedures and, in general, proper utilization of lands by the State should require 
that they be selected in fairly compact tracts, except in the case of small tracts 
which are isolated from other tracts of land open to selection. In order to accom- 
plish this purpose, we recommend that subsection (g) of section 6 be amended by 
inserting in line 19, page 7, after the first sentence thereof a new sentence which 
shall read substantially as follows: 

‘‘All selections shall be made in reasonably compact tracts, taking into account 
the situation and potential uses of the lands involved, and each tract selected 
shall contain at least five thousand seven hundred and sixty acres unless isolated 
from other tracts open to selection.” 

6. Section 1 of the act of March 4, 1915 (38 Stat. 1214; 48 U. S. C., see. 353), 
as amended, reserves sections 16 and 36 in each township of Alaska for the support 
of common schools, and section 33 in townships within a specified area for the 
support of a Territorial agricultural college and school of mines, as lands in Alaska 
are surveyed. Section 6 (1) of the bill would repeal this section. In view of the 
quantity grants contained in the bill, we agree that section 1 of the 1915 act should 
be repealed. As of the present time, only a small percentage of the Territory has 
been surveyed, and we suggest that, as to such lands, the sections which have 
been reserved for educational purposes should be granted to the State of Alaska 
to be used by it for the purposes for which they were reserved. In order to accom- 
plish this purpose, we suggest that section 6 (1) be amended by inserting after 
the word ‘‘repealed”’ in line 15, page 11, a comma and language reading sub- 
stantially as follows: “‘and all lands therein reserved under the provisions of 
section 1 as of the date of this Act shall, upon the admission of said State into the 
Union, be granted to said State for the purposes for which they were reserved’’. 

7. 8. 49 does not contain provision for the continuity of local Territorial laws 
in force and effect as of the time the State of Alaska is admitted to the Union 
and for the applicability to the State of Alaska of Federal legislation, to the extent 
that such laws are applicable elsewhere within the United States. There would 
seem to be little doubt that the bill should contain such a provision. We recom- 
mend, therefore, that the bill be amended by adding at the end of section 8 at 
line 11, page 16, a new subsection to be designated subsection (d) and to read 
substantially as follows: 

““(d) Upon admission of the State of Alaska into the Union as herein provided, 
all of the Territorial laws then in force in the Territory of Alaska shall be and 
continue in full force and effect throughout said State except as modified or 
changed by this Act, or by the constitution of the State, or as thereafter modified 
or changed by the legislature of the State. All of the laws of the United States 
shall have the same force and effect within said State as elsewhere within the 
United States. As used in this paragraph, the term ‘Territorial laws’ includes 
(in addition to laws enacted by the Territorial Legislature of Alaska) all laws or 
parts thereof enacted by the Congress the validity of which is dependent solely 
upon the authority of the Congress to provide for the government of Alaska 
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prior to the admission of the State of Alaska into the Union, and the term ‘laws 
of the United States’ includes all laws or parts thereof enacted by the Congress 
that (1) apply to or within Alaska at the time of the admission of the State of 
Alaska into the Union, (2) are not ‘Territorial laws’ as defined in this paragraph, 
and (3) are not in conflict with any other provisions of this Act.’’ 

8. Assuming the adoption of amendatory language to make applicable to the 
State of Alaska the provisions of Federal statutes applicable generally within the 
United States, the authorities of the Interstate Commerce Commission would be 
made applicable to the State of Alaska. In view of the language contained in 
section 302 (i) of the Interstate Commerce Act (49 U.S. C., see. 902), the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission would have jurisdiction over water transportation 
between the United States and Alaska. It would seem that the present exercise 
of authority over such transportation by the Federal Maritime Board should 
be preserved, and we suggest that S. 49 be amended by designating present 
section 21 as section 23 and adding a new section at line 18, page 28, which, if 
our proposed section 10 is adopted, should be designated section 22 and shall read 
substantially as follows: 

“Sec. 22. Nothing contained in this or any other Act shall be construed as 
depriving the Federal Maritime Board of the exclusive jurisdiction heretofore 
conferred on it over common carriers engaged in transportation by water between 
any port in the State of Alaska and other ports in the United States, its Territories 
or possessions, or as conferring upon the Interstate Commerce Commission juris- 
diction over transportation by water between any such ports.” 

It should be noted that section 6 (j) would provide that any withdrawals of 
public lands in Alaska for purposes other than defense or for the Coast Guard 
would be ineffective as against selection by the State of Alaska within a period of 
5 years from the date of the approval of 8. 49. We should like to point out the 
undesirability of such a provision in that its effect would be to possibly curtail the 
continuation and expansion of current Federal activities and the undertaking of 
new Federal activities in Alaska for a 5-year period. Since approximately 98 
percent of the land in Alaska is now in Federal ownership, it would seem that this 
provision could be deleted from the bill with little possibility of inconvenience or 
loss to the State in making its selections. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the submis 
sion of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
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HATFIELD CHILSON, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 


DEPARTMENT OF STAT#, 
Washington, D. C., March 19, 1957. 
Hon. Henry M. Jackson, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Territories, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Scnate. 


Dear SENATOR Jackson: I refer to your letter of January 14, 1957, transmit- 
ting Senate bills 8. 49 and 8. 50, pending before the Congress, which would pro- 
vide for the admission of Alaska and Hawaii as States of the Union. You request 
this Department to report and comment on this proposed legislation. 

The Deparyment of State’s interest in this question is, of course, confined to 
the effect which the admission of Alaska and Hawaii to the Union might have on 
our foreign relations. In a general sense the Department believes that the grant- 
ing of statehood to these two Territories would be favorably regarded by most 
foreign powers. 

As you know, Chapter XI of the United Nations Charter calls upon those 
members which administer non-self-governing territories to develop self-govern- 
ment in them and to take account of the political aspirations of their peoples. 
Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii, particularly in view of the concrete expressions 
of public opinion in its favor in these Territories, would seem to constitute a clear 
example of the development of self-government referred to in the Charter, and as 
such, should be viewed in a favorable light by the great majority of U. N. mem- 
bers. 

The Bureau of the Budget, in informing the Department that it has no objection 
to the submission of this report, has requested that the President’s remarks on 
this subject in his budget message of January 16, 1957, be brought to your at- 
tention. In that message the President said: 
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“T also recommend the enactment. of legislation admitting Hawaii into the 
Union as a State, and that, subject to area limitations and other safeguards for 
the conduct of defense activities so vitally necessary to our national security, 
statehood also be conferred upon Alaska.”’ 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert C. Hi, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


EXEcUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., February 11, 1957 
Hon. Henry M. Jackson, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Territories, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CuarrMan: This is in reply to your request for the views of this 
Bureau on 8. 49 and 8. 50, bills to admit Alaska and Hawaii, respectively, into 
the Union as States. 

In the Budget Message for fiscal year 1958, the President made the following 
statement regarding statehood for Hawaii and Alaska: 

“T also recommend the enactment of legislation admitting Hawaii into the 
Union as a State, and that, subject to area limitations and other safeguards for 
the conduct of defense activities so vitally necessary to our national security, 
statehood also be conferred upon Alaska,” 

Enactment of legislation along the lines of the subject bills would carry out the 
President’s recommendation, except for the fact that S. 49, the Alaska bill, does 
not incorporate the area limitations and safeguards mentioned by him. The 
Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of the Interior in their testimony on 8. 49 
will recommend amendments to accomplish the President’s objectives in regard 
to safeguarding defense activiti2s. 

Alaska was recently brought under the Federal-Aid Road Act by section 107 
of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 (Public Law 627, 84th Cong.). Itisrecom- 
mended, therefore, that section 20 of S. 49 be eliminated, and that any special 
provisions needed for Alaska to participate as a State in highway apportionments 
be d2termined when the Congress considers future highway acts. 

The Bureau of the Budget r2eommends enactment of 8. 49 and 8. 50 subject to 
favorable consid2ration of amendments to S. 49 to be proposed by the Secretary 
of Defense and the S2cretary of the Interior. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert E. Merriam, Assistant Director. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., March 13, 1957, 
lion. Henry M. Jackson, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Territories, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR Jackson: This is in reply to your letter of January 14, 1957, 
requesting a report on 8. 49, a bill to provide for admission of the State of 
Alaska into the Union. 

The Department’s overall position on these bills may best be set forth by 
quoting from the budget message of the President, dated January 16, 1957: 

“T also recommend the enactment of legislation admitting Hawaii into the 
Union as a State, and that, subject to area limitations and other safeguards for 
the conduct of defense activities so vitally necessary to our national security, 
statehood also be conferred upon Alaska.”’ 

The following additional comments and recommendations are limited to those 
aspects of the bill which affect the national forests in Alaska, which are under 
the jurisdiction of this Department: 

1. Subsection 6 (a) of the bill would grant certain public lands to the State 
of Alaska, including not more than 400,000 acres of national-forest. lands for the 
purpose of furthering the development of and expansion of communities, all of 
which shall be adjacent to established communities or suitable for prospective 
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community centers and recreation areas. National-forest: lands would be selected 
by the State of Alaska only with the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
his Department has no objection to the provisions of. this subsection. 

2. There appears to be a conflict between the provisions of subsection 6 (a) 
which specifies that national-forest lands to be granted to the State of Alaska 
shall be selected with the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture, and those 
of subsection (g) of section 6, which would provide that all lands authorized to 
be granted to the State of Alaska shall be selected subject to the regulations 
of the Secretary of the Interior. We recommend that this conflict be corrected 
by deleting the period at the end of the first sentence in subsection (g) and by 
adding ‘‘, except as provided in subsection (a).”’ 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
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E. T. Benson, Secretary. 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Bureau or Pusiic Roaps, 
Washington 25, D. C., January 18, 1957. 
Hon. Henry M. Jackson, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Territories, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear fzenaTor Jackson: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
January 14, 1957, enclosing a copy of pending bill 8. 49 and requesting our views 
and comments with respect to certain provisions thereof. 

In line with the usual procedure, any expression of views on the pending bill 
will be contained in a report from the Secretary of Commerce. ou may be 
assured that the matter will receive careful consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
C. D. Curtiss, 
Commissioner of Public Roads. 


Senator Jackson. Now, it is my privilege to call upon the citizens of 
Alaska holding the highest elective office in the Territory recognized 
by Congress, the Honorable E. L. Bartlett, Delegate to Congress, 
who has served since 1945, having been elected seven times. 

Delegate Bartlett. 


STATEMENT OF HON. E. L. BARTLETT, A DELEGATE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


Delegate Bartitetr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I should explain at the outset that statehood for Alaska on this 
day is such a pertinent subject in Congress that our Representative- 
elect under the so-called Alaska-Tennessee plan, the Honorable Ralph 
J. Rivers, is not in the hearing room because he is testifying before 
the corresponding subcommittee in the House of Representatives on 
the matter of Alaska statehood and will be available, of course, at a 
later time to testify before you. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I could tell you in great and even exhaustive 
detail about my belief that the United States would gain immeasurably 
in the court of world opinion if it were to grant Alaska, and Hawaii, 
too, statehood. 

I could tell you that after 90 years during which the American flag 
has been over the Alaska skies, that statehood is long overdue. 

I could tell you, Mr. Chairman, that statehood is the burning desire 
of most Alaskans. 

And I could tell you likewise that time after time, despite assertions 
to the contrary, Alaskans have recorded their belief that statehood 
ought to be granted immediately. 
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And I could tell you, too, Mr. Chairman, that Alaska is able to 
bear the financial burden of statehood despite other assertions to the 
contrary. 

It is true that Alaska’s budget is going up biennially as Alaska moves 
in to provide services that are typical of the States. 

And I could tell you, too, that when it comes to a matter of meeting 
the necessary cost of government, the Federal Government has under- 
gone somewhat of a charige because in the 45 years since Alaska had 
its first real organic act in 1912, and when we gained our first legis- 
lative assembly, the cost of this Federal budget has multiplied by 
over 70 times. 

I could tell you, Mr. Chairman ‘and Senator Church, that American 
citizens in Alaska are less than equal in the right of franchise that 
has been granted them in respect to citizenship compared to their 
fellow citizens in the States. 

And I could tell you how it is not right for almost a full century 
to permit Americans, freeborn, to be taxed without representation, to 
be controlled by laws in the making of which they have no part, to 
be unable to vote for the President of the United States, to be without 
Senators and Representatives in the Congress of the United States. 

And I could tell you also that the argument that to give Alaska 
two Senators, when States numerically superior in population have 
no more, comes too late, coming, as it does, all these years after the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, than which few works of men 
have been more perfect. 

I could tell you that it is argued that if we become a State that the 
long tradition of federalism in Alaska would mean that we would be 
nothing more in the future as a State than a Federal colony. 

And I could tell you how it is argued on the other side that after 
this long tradition of federalism, that we would be such States righters 
that it would be intolerable to those who believe in a greater degree of 
central control. 

Every argument that could be devised by man against statehood 
has been offered to this committee in the past and every such argu- 
ment has been refuted. 

As I say, 1 could go into all these matters in detail, but I shail not. 
I take it that if 1 did, the chairman himself has heard this testimony 
so many times that if | were to omit a single comma he could supply 
it for me. And almost every Senator on this committee has heard 
this argument endless times and without any reference to any printed 
material could offer oral testimony that would go on and on. 

Now, just as a matter of record, there have been 3,323 pages of 
printed hearings on Alaska statehood exclusive of the 1955 hearings 
in the autumn of that vear, which were held in Alaska. 

I mignt add that statehood was the principal subject at that time 
and over 600,000 words of testimony were taken. 

On the House side there were statehood hearings in Alaska in 
1947; the same year in Washington; in 1949 in Washington; 1953 
and 1955 in Washington. 

And on the Senate side in 1950 in Washington; 1953 in Alaska; 
1954 and 1955 in Washington, and here we are again. 

Now, there are two differences in the situation in March of 1957 
compared, with recent years, Mr. Chairman. The first is that the 
present administration has endorsed the proposition of Alaska state-, 
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hood for the first.time. President Kisenhower in his. budget message 

ed the Congress to grant statehood for Alaska under certain con- 
ditions which he explained then generally and which since have been 
spelled out. 

The second difference is that the people of Alaska in adopting a 
constitution also adopted the so-called Alaska-Tennessee plan and 
thereafter elected unofficial United States Senators and Representa- 
tives, the Honorable-Ernest Gruening, William A. Egan, and Ralph J. 
Rivers, who have come to Washington to urge the cause of statehood 
on the Members of Congress. 

We are grateful to President Eisenhower for having taken this stand 
for the first time, We are especially grateful to the Secretary of the 
Interior, Fred A. Seaton, who has been a devoted friend of Alaska 
statehood ever since he served in the Senate of the United States. 

In this connection I should like permission, Mr. Chairman, to supply 
for the record the letter which appeared: in:the-Washimgton Post yester- 
day morning, signed by Secretary Seaton, on the subject of Alaska 
statehood which I thought was very compelling in respect to political 
considerations. 

Senator Jackson. Without objection, it may be included in the 
record. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


LeTTrerRs TO THE Epiror—THE WASHINGTON Post—Marcn 24, 1957 


SINCERITY ON STATEHOOD 


I read your editorial of Mareh 14 with a great deal-of- interest and certainly 
appreciate the boost it provided for Alaska statehood. ; 

As for myself, I haven’t the slightest concern as to whom or which political 
party gets the credit for Hawaiian or Alaskan statehood. Simple justice demands 
that each be admitted to the Union. Republicans or Democrats, the people of 
these Territories are Americans, and I know of nothing in the Constitution of 
the United States which gives preference to. one political party or the other or, 
more importantly, sets up political party affiliation as a test of fitness for 
senshioed. 

(Signed) Frep A. Seaton. 

Delegate BArtietr. My hopeis, Mr. Chairman, that this committee 
will promptly approve a bill for Alaska statehood. 

S. 49 is substantially the same as my H. R. 50. 

You stated that the Under Secretary of the Interior and the Depart- 
ment of Defense would be before you tomorrow. Previously on the 
House side Under Secretary Chilson and General Twining testified 
in elaborating on the administration’s proposals which would allow the 
President to make military withdrawals north and west of a desig- 
nated line. ee, 

I think I speak for all Alaskans in saying that this principle is 
perfectly acceptable to us. The proposal has been nee, publicized 
throughout the Territory since it was made some little while ago and 
I have not had a single objection to it from any source within the 
Territory. 

Senator Jackson. Delegate Bartlett, what is the reasoning behind 
that request? Do you know? ; 

Delegate Bartierr. No, but I have tried for years to find out. I 
have not the slightest idea. : 

Senator Jackson. The last time we were told we were in a better 
position to defend the area if it remained a territory. I would assume, 
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as I suggested at the time, that if that reasoning were sound, then the 
State of Washington should be changed from a State to a territory 
so that it would be stronger because it is the closest. point to a Russian 
airfield. I have never been able to get the reasoning behind the move. 

Delegate Bart err. I do not know if this will enlighten you, Mr. 
Chairman, I rather doubt that it will, but I can report to you that the 
House subcommittee was told that it was a form of insurance con- 
sidered desirable and even necessary. 

Senator Jackson. Maybe we ought to get the Soviets on their 
side to withdraw part of their land to make it a sort of buffer area. 

Delegate BartLetr. The proposal was acceptable to Alaskans, I 
might add, because of the fact that it did not propose to diminish the 
boundaries of Alaska. 

All of Alaska, as we now know it, would remain the State of Alaska. 

Senator Jackson. You mean that the present territory of Alaska 
would be included in the State, but--— 

Delegate Bartietr. Yes, and north and west of this line——- 

Senator Jackson. Would that area be part of the new State? 

Delegate Bartuerr. That area would be part of the new State. 
That, of course, is the principal reason why the administration’s 
proposal was quickly adopted by Alaskans. 

I might add that this area comprises something like 270 thousand 
square miles. 

Senator Cuurcu. The area to be withdrawn? 

Delegate BartLetr. Not necessarily, Senator Church, to be with- 
drawn. 

The area within which the President might make withdrawals. 
We do not know whether he will ever make any such, but he will have 
authority to do so. 

Senator Jackson. He has that authority now. 

Delegate Barrier. Yes, he has that authority because all except 
a small fraction of 1 percent of that 270,000 square mile area lies 
within the public domain. 

However, it was asserted that another reason for the desire to bring 
about this arrangement was that thereafter it would be impossible to 
apply exclusive Federal jurisdiction. 

Senator Jackson. The Soviets might construe that as being aggres- 
sive. We are setting up a big military zone right opposite the Soviet 
Union. Little Norway, little Finland, little Sweden, all adjoining the 
Soviet Union made no withdrawals and they don’t seem to be afraid. 

I do not quite understand this reasoning. 

Delegate Bartrietr. I do not pretend to understand what the 
reasoning is. However, [ must say that the arrangement explained 
by administration witnesses on the House side said in effect that the 
State laws would control in the withdrawn areas although enforce- 
ment thereafter would be by the Federal Government. 

If the State should make laws, pertaining, for example, to hunting, 
those laws would be effective in a withdrawal area although thereafter 
they would be enforced by the Federal Government. 

Senator Cuourcnu. That, Delegate Bartlett, is the only effect that a 
withdrawal would have to your knowledge with respect to the making 
and enforcement of laws by the State of Alaska. 

Is there any other effect that a withdrawal would have? 
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Delegate Barrierr. I have a special concern of. course, for the 
community of Nome on Seward Peninsula, the largest town in north- 
western Alaska. A question we always have is this: 

If you had this withdrawal area and exclusive Federal jurisdiction, 
would the military rule the people of Nome? 

The answer as given by administration witnesses before the House 
subcommittee is categorically no. 

Senator Jackson. Then what do they hope to achieve by this; that 
is the thing that I do not understand? 

Unless they want to have complete military control over the area, 
I do.not see whey they should make this request. 

Delegate Barruerr. It will be explained tomorrow to you by 
Under Secretary Chilson. 

Senator Jackson. They did not explain it last year, 2 years ago, 
and they tried all 1 morning. They were never able to give a logical 
reason why this needed to be done. They just said it would make 
it possible for them to move in the area rather freely, overriding, | 
guess, the rights of people. 

Delegate Bartruerr. I recall distinctly and gratefully that you 
asked a series of penetrating questions relating to that, but at that 
time I think there was this rather substantial difference, Mr. Chair- 
man. We were never advised at that time that the State laws would 
apply. We were not advised that the people who had formed the 
school district, who had formed the municipal corporation would be 
allowed to continue to live within the framework of their local laws. 

And, further, as I explained, it was said before the House Territories 
Committee, that the State laws would be overriding in most instances. 

Senator Jackson. Now, the proposed amendments I have just. re- 
ceived, which are to section 10, and in their subsection (c) of 10, I 
read this part to you: 


(c) Effective upon the issuance of such Executive order or proclamation, exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over all special national defense withdrawals established under 
this section is hereby reserved to the United States, which shall have sole legis- 
lative, judicial, and executive power within such withdrawals, except as provided 
hereinafter. The exclusive jurisdiction so established shall extend to all lands 
within the exterior boundaries of such a withdrawal, and shali remain in effect 
with respect to any particular tract or parcel of land only so long as such tract or 
parcel remains within the exterior boundaries of such a withdrawal. The laws 
of the State of Alaska shall not apply to areas within any special national defense 
withdrawal established under this section while such areas remain subject to the 
exclusive jurisdiction hereby authorized: Provided, however, That such exclusive 
jurisdiction shall not prevent the execution of any process, civil or criminal, of 
the State of Alaska, upon any person found within said withdrawals: And pro- 
vided further, That such exclusive jurisdiction shall not prohibit the State of 
Alaska from enacting and enforcing all laws necessary to establish voting dis- 
tricts, and the qualifications and procedure for voting in all elections. 


But I think it is quite clear that when they make the withdrawal 
that the only right that the State has is referred to in the exception; 
namely, the right of the Territory to serve civil or criminal process, 
No. 1, and the right of the citizens in that area to vote. 

Senator Cuurcu. Yes, I would agree with that, Mr. Chairman. | 
would like to know if there is any restriction at all the area within 
which these withdrawals can be made or whether this is to be left 
entirely to the discretion of the Federal Government. 

Delegate Barrierr. That I can state categorically it is to be left 
to the discretion of the Federal Government. 
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Senator Cuurcn. In other words, is there any line established 

beyond which these withdrawals could not be made? 

elegate BArtLerr. Yes, sir. Now, this map which you see before 
you is. not perfectly descriptive of the situation you confront because 
this is a map of Alaska and it has imposed upon it in red crayon the 
very acceptable (to me) and now discarded so-called Bartlett line. 
The line which the administration proposes starts at the Canadian 
boundary on the Porcupine River and flows down into the Yukon to 
the mouth, and then goes down to the Kuskokwim River, proceeds 
south in such a way as to leave the salmon fishery of Bristol Bay, 
the red salmon fishery, the richest such fishery in the world, within 
the State absolutely and then cuts across the Alaska Peninsula. 

Now we were told that about 13 percent of the commercial fisheries 
of Alaska are to be found in the area west of that line and north of 
that line. It would be almost entirely west, of course. 

Now, the precise answer to your question, Senator Church, is that 
in the area south and east of that line the Federal Government could 
continue to make ordinary withdrawals on the public domain as it 
now can. 

Senator Cuurcu. As it can now within the States of the United 
States? 

Delegate BartLetr. Yes, but it could not make the defense with- 
drawal. It could make them en bloe north and west, or in small 
parcels as they might conceive a need for them to arise. Of course, it 
is entirely possible and I hope would be correct, that no such with- 
drawals would be made because | think the existing laws ought to take 
care of defense needs. 

I do believe that when you examine in detail this amendment that 
you will find certain exceptions in there to the exclusive jurisdietion 
clause which give the new State more power in these withdrawal areas 
than first might seem obvious. 

In any case, Mr. Chairman, such explanatory testimony relating 
directly to the proposed amendments to section 10 will have to be 
explained to you naturally in considerable detail, because it is most 
important, by the administration witnesses themselves. 

If, as I understand it, the people in those areas could vote in all 
elections, if they could continue to live within their municipal corpora- 
tions or school districts, if the laws of the State would be the laws of 
the withdrawal areas relating to such things as game and fishing, then 
in general if those conditions are met—— 

Senator Jackson. According to this proposal from the department 
all that power has been reserved to the Federal Government. 

The only power that the State has is to serve civilian criminal 
process in the area and the right of the people in that area to vote has 
not been abridged. 

That is all. 

In other words, all police powers are vested in the Federal Govern- 
ment and for all practical purposes this area is a territory. 

Delegate Barrierr. I have not, of course, had an opportunity to 
examine the amendment proposed to your committee, The amend- 
ment presented to the House Committee did set up protections. 

Senator Cuurcu. As this amendment reads it seems to me once 
those withdrawals are made within the area in which the withdrawals 
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can be made, the Federal Government has the right to exclusive 
jurisdiction and beyond the line that you have marked ‘out here-on 
the map Alaska would have in effect statehood by the sufferance of 
the Federal Government to the extent that the Federal Government 
chooses to permit it, excepting only for these rather minor reservations 
that are made in the amendment. 

Delegate Bartistr. It was explained to us in the testimony before 
the House Territories Subcommittee, that the State legislature of 
Arizona voluntarily in 1951 conferred upon the Federal Government 
the right of exclusive jurisdiction in respect to lands reserved to the 
Federal Government for defense purposes on the public domain 
therefore and thereafter, and that similar, although not identical 
legislation, appeared upon the statute books of 25 States. 

I mention that only because you may want to examine it. 

Him erage Jackson. I think there could be some sound reason for 
that. 

In other words, I can see the necessity of the Federal Government 
requesting that certain areas within the entire State be made available 
to the Federal Government for national defense purposes, but the 
significant thing here is that they are selecting a certain section that 
is adjacent to the Soviet Union to be the area from which these 
defense sites would be selected.’ 

Delegate Bartietr. I do not know that is sound from a national 
defense standpoint, because, certainly, there are a lot of other areas 
in Alaska that—or in the States, perhaps—— 

Senator Jackson. I say that Alaska, from a purely territorial 
standpoint, could be of equal or greater national defense significance. 
For example, the whole Aleutian chain—— 8 

Delegate Bartitetr. The line crosses the Alaska Peninsula so all 
the Aleutians and part of the Alaska Peninsula, although in the new 
State, would be within this national defense withdrawal area. 

Senator Jackson. For example, the Fairbanks area is in the State. 
The Anchorage area is in the State. 

Delegate Bartitett. When you mention those points I am not 
disposed to say anything except that it would seem to be the very 
areas where they would want to make them. 

But if I may, let us examine this from the standpoint of the Alaskans 
who want statehood and that includes all except a small fraction. 

The first year that the administration endorsed the proposition of 
Alaska statehood and urged action upon a bill was 1957. 

Senator Cuvurcu. In other words, your position is that if you can 
get statehood on no other basis than accepting these conditions you 
are willing to accept the conditions? 

Delegate Bartietr. That is true and I will tell you why. We 
have about 24,000 people living in these areas outside the pale. We 
are told that municipal corporations would continue to exist without 
any diminution. 

Senator Jackson. All police power will be vested in the Federal 
Government? 

Delegate BartLer?r. We were told otherwise and I hope and know 
you will explore that. 

Senator Cuurcn. I am sure we are going to have many questions 
to ask tomorrow of the Government witnesses. I think perhaps in 
fairness to you we ought not pursue this matter too far. 
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Delegate Bartierr. I am glad we are going into this because it is, 
of course, vitally important. But we come before you endorsing 
this proposition with the understanding that the people can vote, 
that they can live under their city governments, under their school 
district governments; that the State laws in general apply, although 
they may be enforced thereafter if an area is withdrawn by the Federal 
Government. 

Senator Cuurcn. To what extent are you relying upon assurances 
in oral testimony by Government witnesses before the House com- 
mittee, and to what extent are you relying on the provisions of the 
amendment itself which would govern? 

Delegate Bartietr. Now, both. 

Senator Cuurca. For example, your statement that the State laws 
would apply seems to me to be based upon the assurance given by one 
of the witnesses before the House committee. 

Delegate Bartitetr. From my recollection, that is partly correct, 
Senator. 

Senator Cuurcu. I do not see any such assurance written in the 
proposal at all. 

Delegate Bartietr. My recollection is that to some extent that 
came about in oral testimony given. 

Senator Cuurcu. I am concerned that the law should provide these 
protections because, after all, when the time comes for the decisions to 
be made it will be the law that governs. 

Delegate Bartiett. Well, I cannot imagine that having so stated 
that there would be any objection on the part of the administration 
to spelling it out within the bill itself. 

Senator Cuurcu. I should not think so either. 

Senator Jackson. We can go into a lot of those details tomorrow. 
I am just a bit concerned whether this withdrawal relates to defense 
policy or to foreign policy. 

The State Department, in a letter to us of March 19, addressed to the 
Chair, makes this point—I quote from the letter of March 19: 


The Department of State’s interest in this question is, of course, confined to 
the effect which the admission of Alaska and Hawaii to the Union might have 
on our foreign relations. In a general sense the Department believes that the 
granting of ‘statehood to these two Territories would be favorably regarded by 
most foreign powers. 

As you know, chapter XI of the United Nations Charter calls upon those 
members which administer non-self-governing territories to develop self-govern- 
ment in them and to take account of the political aspirations of their peoples. 
Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii, particularly in view of the concrete expressions 
of public opinion in its favor in these Territories, would seem to constitute.a clear 
example of the development of self-government referred to in the charter, and 
as such, should be viewed in a favorable light by the great majority of U. N. 
members. 


Well, if it is going to help us as far as colonial people are concerned, 
I am just wondering whether this reservation of power here is con- 
sistent with the letter from the Secretary of State. 

Delegate Bartierr. As you know, Mr. Chairman, this has been a 
subject of deep anxiety to Alaskans ever since it was first proposed. 
Now, in that connection you recall distinctly I am sure that former 
Governor Heintzleman in May 1953 proposed outright partitioning 
of Alaska and the line which he then suggested was substantially 


identical with the line which the administration will now urge upon 
you. 
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But Governor Heintzleman’s proposal spelled out in a letter to then 
Speaker of the House Martin, was not for military reasons at all, 
It was purely for economic reasons. 

Senator Cuurcu. Mr. Bartlett, in connection with our exchange of 
a few minutes ago, as you know, these amendments have just..been 
presented to the committee and we have not had an opportunity to 
study through them, but in reading the amendment over I have noted 
that provision is made here for retaining the State and local laws in 
the areas withdrawn as they would apply to the ordinary matters 
with which such laws are normally concerned. That is subsection 3 
and — 5 of section (d) of the proposed amendment on pages 
2 and 4. 

I think that those provisions help to clarify the questions that I 
raised a few minutes ago. 

Delegate Bartiert. I did not want to speak categorically upon 
that point, Senator Church, because I, too, just saw this proposal a 
few minutes ago and, of course, was not absolutely sure whether it 
was identical to that presented to the House. 

Senator Cuurcn. I think we will want to study these sections over 
very carefully and no doubt will have some questions to ask concerning 
them tomorrow. 

So it was in the House and I thought the testimony there spelled 
out very well the intention of the administration to give latitude. 

Senator Jackson. I think we ought to go into that in detail when 
they come up. There is a serious question in my mind as to what 
they really do mean by these amendments. 

Delegate Bartierr. Mr. Chairman, if you have no further ques- 
tions, I am going to conclude my statement by expressing once more- 
I can’t recall how many times I have done this—the ardent hope that 
you will approve a suitable statehood bill, that it will be reported 
out of this committee and passed by the Senate. And I hope too 
that the same will happen in the House of Representatives and that 
the bill will be approved by the President. 

I should like to state here, if I may, that when the time comes to 
mark up the bill—and I trust will be soon—I will have an opportunity 
to meet with you because there are a few technical matters, none of 
overriding importance, but one of some consequence that goes into 
a recommendation made by the Bureau of the Budget regarding our 
roads, allocation of funds. 

Senasr Jackson. We will be happy to have you here at that time. 

Delegate BartLetr. Let me say we are grateful to you for consider- 
ing this bill at this time. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Delegate Bartlett. We appreciate 
your statement. 

Would you like to present the balance of the witnesses for this 
morning? 

Delegate Bartierr. I will be very happy to. 

We have a witness here who has flown all the way from Fairbanks, 
Alaska, not a short trip, for the sole purpose of appearing before your 
committee. I am delighted to be able to present him because he is 
a banker from the Territory and in that capacity is exceptionally 
well qualified to tell you something about what statehood would mean 
in the economics of Alaska. 
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The witness is Mr. E. J. Rusing, head of the Alaska National Bank 
of Fairbanks. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Rusing, will you come forward, please. We 
will be very happy to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD J. RUSING, PRESIDENT, MINERS AND 
MERCHANTS BANK OF ALASKA; EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
ALASKA NATIONAL BANK OF FAIRBANKS; CHAIRMAN, ALASKA 
TERRITORIAL BANKING BOARD 


Mr. Rustne. Mr. Chairman, and members of this committee, it is 
indeed a pleasure to present to you today my view on the merits of 
statehood for our great Territory of Alaska. 

At the outset I wish to make it clear that while I am associated 
with banking institutions in Alaska, and also presently serving as 
chairman of the Territorial Banking Board, the viewpoint I express 
here is my own, and does not necessarily reflect the policy or the 
views of the groups with which I am connected. 

Senator Jackson. You are appearing here in an individual capacity? 

Mr. Rusine. That is correct. 

You gentlemen are faced with a most serious responsibility. You 
must determine if the people of Alaska are ready for, and capable of, 
the responsibilities of full citizenship. The Alaskan’s job is to con- 
vince you that they are ready, now. 

Obviously, no single element is the determining factor in the evolu- 
tion from the status of being governed from Washington to the full 
bloom of statehood. It would appear that words such as ‘‘colonial- 
ism,” “exploitation,” and “discrimination” have, perhaps, been used 
too freely in connection with Alaska, particularly by Alaskans in 
quest of statehood for our Territory. To the vast majority of our 
Alaskan people who are firmly and sincerely convinced that recogni- 
tion as one of the United States is a necessary prerequisite to the 
development we know our Territory to be capable of, such words 
seem to rise automatically when we discuss statehood. 

It occurs to me that when we use these words, there may be a 
variance between what the Alaskan is attempting to express in his 
intense desire to achieve his goal and the implied meaning such words 
convey to you gentlemen in our United States Congress. 

The point I wish to emphasize is this: Alaskans, individually and 
collectively, are completely loyal citizens of the United States. 

When we speak of “‘discrimination,’”’ we do not necessarily mean to 
imply that we are discriminated against intentionally. What we do 
mean is that we have less than full participation in the plans and 
programs which affect our future. 

Having tried for so many years to acquire equal status as a State, 
“colonialism” has become a byword of many in our fight for statehood. 

Alaskans have carved out of the great northerf frontier modern 
communities with modern facilities. We are a loyal group of Ameri- 
cans—no longer pioneers, but established citizens who want full 
participation in national and international affairs. To say we are a 
colony is misleading, but we do feel that unless we receive statehood, 
Alaskans will be denied the rights for which we have fought, for we 
have fought not only the elements, but also our Nation’s enemies. 
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There have been instances in the Territory’s history where the 
word “exploitation” could apply. We now seek to apply it to the 
future when the rewards of dull development of Alaska’s potential 
will benefit all Americans. 

A start must be made somewhere in the development of Alaska. 
The “economic pump”’ must be primed before commerce of the area 
can start to flow in sufficient volume to sustain its own momentum. 

Alaskans recognize these facts. I am sure there is hardly a resident 
of our Territory who does not realize that the United States of 
America has been considerate of Americans who reside in Alaska, 
and every one of us is appreciative of our inherent rights derived 
from living under the American flag. 

Perhaps we Alaskans become overzealous in our intense desire to 
prove our contention that we are ready, willing, and able to assume 
the duties and obligations of statehood. And in attempting to prove 
our point, we convey a meaning that we do not mean to convey. 
If this is done, it is not intentional, but the product of deep sincerity 
and rugged individualism. 

I too, feel Alaska is ready for statehood. The preliminary steps 
have been taken and proven; the economic pump is well primed; we 
are ready to start pumping the wealth of our resources in an ever- 
increasing flow into the veins of the new State of Alaska, and into the 
commerce of the United States. 

As a banker, my interests lie in economics, particularly in the 
economic situation which might be termed “‘peculiar to Alaska.” 

During the past 90 years development in Alaska has been woefully 
slow. A very small fraction of our total resources have been tapped, 
much less utilized in the manner we are accustomed to today. 

Nevertheless, great wealth has been taken from the heart of our 
north country, and Alaska has been the locale of cofnmerce running 
into billions of dollars, more than $3 billion. Now, $3 billion is an 
impressive amount, I am sure you gentlemen will agree, even in our 
world today where the term billion as applied to finances is no longer 
the stranger it was to our language a decade or two ago. 

With transactions running into the billions in past years, it perhaps 
naturally follows that these questions arise: 

1. Why is the development of Alaska no further advanced today? 

2. Where is the evidence of all this wealth? 

3. How much of the wealth generated by commerce in past years 
remains in the Territory today, and what happened to the remainder? 

As I see it, from whatever avenue you approach an answer to the 
first question, we are forced to realize that integrated in the answer 
must be the fact that Alaskans cannot control their own destiny. 

Speaking as a businessman, it would seem to me that in very few, 
if any, cases would a stockholder in a corporation who owns or con- 
trols but 1 percent of the stock be expected or be able to guide the 
future of his company so that it would grow and prosper. 

Alaska can be compared to the 1 percent company stockholder. 
Collectively, we Alaskans own less than 1 percent of Alaska’s land 
area. It is virtually impossible to guide the development of our terri- 
tory without a larger share of our stock to work with. 

other contributing factor to the relatively slow progress of 
Alaskan development to date is our inability to attract reasonable 
amounts of risk capital. I could dwell on different aspects of this 
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problem at length. I believe that one of the most pertinent points 
which has been brought home to me in my contacts with bankers and 
financing mstitutions is an inherent skepticism regarding the stability 
of Alaska’s economic future. 

However, when you gentlemen in the Congress conclude that Alaska 
and Alaskans merit your trust and confidence, and Alaska is admitted 
into the Union of States, many, in fact, most of these barriers which 
prevent our attracting more investment capital will be resolved. 

Obviously one of the major reasons Alaska has not enjoyed more 
development in past years is the fact that our vast area of 586,000 
square miles is so sparsely populated. We are at the stage in our 
development at which we must create an economic atmosphere which 
will attract more people, and as you can readily see, we have just 
climbed on what could be termed as an Alaskan merry-go-round. 
It goes something like this: 

Our limited population does not provide a sufficient market for the 
consumer goods produced by many small industries. Should we 
develop even a very small percentage of our tremendous reserves of 
natural resources, consumer goods and service industries would follow 
inevitably. 

Our resources will be developed only when risk capital is attracted 
to the Territory. This capital will come to Alaska only when there 
is evidence of stability in the economic future, and when there are 
indications that such risk capital can be put to work profitably. 

However, if investment capital is to have a fair chance for a reason- 
able return it must be employed in a favorable atmosphere, there 
must be sufficient population to utilize the product and there must be 
workers to produce the product. 

Transportation costs are of primary importance to industry in 
Alaska. At present these costs are unreasonably high, one of the 
reasons being that transportation in order to be efficient and econom- 
ical must carry a reasonable payload both ways—in Alaska this means 
a backhaul to the south. 

To have a reasonable payload on the backhaul we must develop 
our resources to provide payload, but, to develop these resources we 
must have more demand and, in my opinion, that means we need 
more people. 

That, gentlemen, completes a full ride on our merry-go-round. We 
are right back where we began. How can we attract more people? 

I believe that we must offer an American way of life comparable to 
that enjoyed in other areas of our huge and great United States, and 
a cost of living that is commensurate with the return from the en- 
deavors these people will pursue. 

We could have continued on this merry-go-round almost indefi- 
nitely. But no matter where we stop, people are in the forefront. 

And when the time comes that Americans in Alaska can own more 
than 1 percent of the stock of our great Alaskan ‘“‘company,’’ I am 
convinced that the development of Alaska will accelerate at a pace 
which will amaze the world. 

Our second question was: Where is the evidence of all this wealth? 
Anyone who visits Alaska can see evidence of potential development 
at every hand. Readily visible are indications of America’s greatest 
fisheries, vast timber stands in a climatic condition which not only 
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‘fosters growth, but preserves and protects against fire, pests and other 
hazards. 

Agricultural potential—estimated as a future $100 million indus- 
try—is readily apparent in areas such as the lush Matanuska and 
Tanana River Valleys. The products of Alaska’s agriculture cannot 
be excelled in many places under the American flag. 

Other resources lie beneath our soil. More than 30 strategic min- 
erals and metals such as tin, platinum, gold, copper, lead, antimony, 
cinnebar, and many others, are known to exist in Alaska. 

We have proven natural gas deposits, and every reason to believe 
that other petroleum deposits exist in very substantial quantities. 

Hydroelectric renenler’ in Alaska has been estimated, conserva- 
tively, to equal one-fifth of all the electric energy generated in the 
United States today. 

I base this statement on a survey by the Department of the Interior 
which estimated hydroelectric firm energy potential of Alaska to be 
close to 50 billion kilowatt hours annually. 

Our wealth lies in our vast, virtually untapped natural resources, 
in the sea along our coastline of more than 33,000 miles; in the soil 
of the 586,000 square miles comprising our Territory, and in the hearts 
of Americans who call Alaska home and are anxious to prove their 
ability to contribute to the commerce and wealth of the United States 
when the barriers represented in Territorial status are removed. 

The third question I raised was: How much of the wealth generated 
by commerce in past years remains in the Territory today, and what 
has happened to the remainder? 

Today funds on deposit in all the banks of Alaska total only $166 
million, an amount equaled by many single individual banks in the 
United States. 

Now, why, in all the vast area of our Territory of Alaska, encom- 

assing abundant natural riches, should there be such a comparatively 
ow quotient of the prime ingredient of our economic system? 

A comprehensive answer to this question would contain many am- 
plifications, and occupy too much of the valuable time of the members 
of this committee. However, I shall attempt to compress the prin- 
cipal ingredients among the many component parts of this reply into 
capsule form. 

Much, in fact, I would say the majority, of the dollars emanating 
from utilization of resources and defense activities never are released 
within Alaska. 

From fisheries to contractors, most of the revenue is banked out- 
side Alaska, even though that revenue is derived within the Territory. 

Buying the products of other areas instead of utilizing our own 
resources means money is constantly flowing southward. We pur- 
chase from the States at least 90 percent of our food, even though it is 
possible to produce at least 70 percent of itourselves. We make out- 
side purchases of all our paper and practically all our lumber, even 
though we have vast forests. We ship in thousands of barrels of 
ne even though we have large limestone deposits readily 
access dle. 

We impc~t »!l our petroleum, while our own fields lay untapped. 
We even ship coin::.°n brick from Seattle to Fairbanks, and pay about 
20 cents freight on a 4-puund brick which costs only about 5 cents. 
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In short, the answer to the question of where our generated wealth 
has been channeled can be summed up in one sentence: While our 
resources and our lands, from which all true wealth emanate, lie idle, 
we expend a very large portion of our generated wealth purchasing 
products which can, should, and in some day will originate within 
Alaska. 

Statehood would eliminate discriminations, some of which have 
been very vexing to Alaskans, and most of which have been detri- 
mental to the local economy. 

It was unfortunate that the Housing Act of 1954 took away from 
Alaskans the benefits of the Federal National Mortgage Association, 
accentuating a most critical housing shortage. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission regulation excluding Aleska 
from the benefits of the transcontinental export-import rate has 
materially increased living costs in Alaska, has curtailed development 
of much needed wholesale outlets and has been costly to the Federal 
Government in its military defense program there as well. 

Control of the fisheries has been a very contentious issue with the 
people of Alaska. 

Alaska was prohibited from establishing its own judiciary svstem. 

These and other examples have been pertinent factors that have 
been beyond control of all Alaskans, vet have had tremendous impact 
on the Alaskan’s life and his wav of life. 

Under statehood status the Alaskan businessman would be freed of 
the expense and time involved in many trips to Washington, where he 
occupies the time and attention of Congressmen and Federal officials, 
many times on local matters which could be handled on the State level 
without leaving Alaska. 

This time and money saved could be devoted to improving hie 
business and the commerce of the State of Alaska. 

Lest you get the wrong impression, let me make this clear: 

Alaskans realize that statehood is not a magic key which will be 
the open sesame towards solving all the problems which confront the 
Territory of Alaska. We recognize the fact that when statehood is 
granted, we will be facing myriad adjustments, and in the transition 
from Territorial to statehood status many of these adjustments will 
no doubt be painful. 

However, we are convinced that we are capable of statehood, and 
when we can more fully participate in charting our own course and 
the destiny of Alaska, we can and will foster development and progress 
at a greatly accelerated pace. 

I have tried to give you an honest appraisal of Alaska’s present 
situation, admitting its weaknesses and extolling its strength. 

The banker, after evaluating the balance sheet of the loan applicant, 
goes one step further, and on this final step he bases his decision. 
That final step is a determination of the integrity and character of 
the individual. 

What do we know about the Alaskan? 

1. He is a first-rate—if not a first izen of the United 
States, having served in its wars and having paid his taxes. 

2. Morally the Alaskan is a good citizen. The Territorial crime 
record compares favorably with all the States, and Alaskans are busy 
providing the necessary facilities to strengthen the moral fiber of the 
coming generations. 
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3. He is industrious, and is creating growing, dynamic communities, 
under the unusual and impressive impact of huge military expansion 
adjacent to some of his communities, 

4. He has provided an excellent school system for his children and 
for future generations. He promotes and supports higher education 
in Alaska. 

5. He provides his community, as well as his military neighbors, 
with substantially all the facilities that are available in the States, at 
great cost, and under difficult circumstances. 

6. He supports his Territorial government on a tax basis com- 
parable with any of the States. 

7. He has told you at the polls that he is ready for statehood, and 
willing to assume the responsibilities of statehood. 

We are Americans with the same principles, the same ideals and 
the same love of democracy as other American citizens, with that 
same inherent desire for full participation in that greatest Union on 
earth, the United States of America. 

And I repeat, our wealth is not in our banks, nor is it in our real 
and personal property holdings. Rather, it is in the soil, in the 
fabulous resources of the ‘Great Land,’’ and most especially, our 
wealth is in the hearts of those Americans who call Alaska home. 

Senator Jackson. Will you explain to the committee what would 
happen, in your opinion, if Alaska should become a State insofar as 
any risk capital is concerned as compared with the present situation? 

r. Rusina. I do admit that there are many problems involved 
in the transition from territorial status to statehood. 

However, we have an economic atmosphere now which is completely 
repulsive to stateside risk capital. The condition under which risk 
capital must operate, of course, is where it can operate at a profit, 
where there are sufficient people in the area to utilize that profit, and 
where it will make a return to the stockholders. 

Senator Jackson. What is the difficulty now and how will it be 
improved if Alaska becomes a State? 

r. Rusine. In the first place, Alaskans will be able to legislate 
completely on all the laws regulating business in the Territory. 

Senator Cuurcu. To what extent is this not possible now? Does 
not your territorial legislature pass these laws now subject only to 
the possible veto of the Territorial governor? 

Mr. Rusine. That is partly true. There are many areas however, 
in which the Territorial government cannot operate. We have one 
ee discriminating regulation, I doubt it was intentional, 

ut it has cost not only the people of Alaska, but the Federal Govern- 
ment considerable sums of money. That is the transcontinental 
import-export rate. 
hat rate has cost probably an average of 1 cent and up to 2 cents 
ae und additional for every pound of freight which is moved to 
aska. 

You gentlemen, I imagine, can visualize the millions of pounds 
which have gone to Alaska in defense construction alone, for the 
United States have appropriated some $2 billion in total for military 
construction in Alaska. 

Senator Jackson. Do you mean that the freight rates that will be 
charged to the people of Alaska will be less if it becomes a State? 
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Mr. Rusine. That is my understanding, that as a State, no such 
discriminatory provisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will be applied. 

That it is my understanding, that once we become a State those 
discriminatory provisions will not apply relative to the transconti- 
nental import-export rate. 

Senator Jackson. Yes, but fundamentally though, your rates are 
not going to change a great deal, are they? They have been going 
up every year like every place else. 

Mr. Rusine. That is correct. However, we have an additional 
problem in Alaska of high freight rates from Seattle to Fairbanks. I 

ave you an example in here of a 5-cent brick which costs 20 cents 
reight in Alaska for a total cost of 25 cents. Admittedly that is an 
elongated euomene but I think it is representative of the elements 
which go into the almost 200-percent cost of living in the Territory 
and particularly in Fairbanks as compared to 100 percent here in the 
city of Washington. 
ut I have tried to explain in here that we are on a merry-go-round. 
We need people to develop industry. 

In order to attract industries with risk capital, we must have the 
markets. In order to provide the markets not only are the people 
necessary, but we need a more stable and better economic atmosphere 
in the Territory. 

Senator CuurcH. You think that statehood would help to furnish 
this more favorable economic atmosphere? 

Mr. Rusrine. I think so, definitely. I know in my trips to the 
States for financing and in my discussions with many of the bankers 
throughout the country that I contact, there is obviously a reservation 
regarding the potential of Alaska. 

Senator Cuurcu. Is this, in your opinion, a psychological matter, 
or is it based on certain hard economic facts that attach to the Terri- 
torial status that would be’modified in some way should statehood be 
granted? 

Mr. Rusinea. I am convinced of that; yes. They do not feel under 
the Territorial form of government we have the stability necessary to 
justify long-term investments. 

Senator Cuurcu. In other words, it is a psychological matter and 
attitude that you encounter? 

Senator Jackson. Is it not true that when you try to sell municipal 
bonds you have to pay a much higher rate due to the fact that the 
municipality under the Territorial system is a questionable entity as 
compared with the municipality and State. 

Mr. Rusina. Yes, that is correct, from 1 to 2 percent higher. 

Senator Jackson. Suppose you do this: Suppose on this point you 
supply for the record—we will not go into a lot of detail now—the 
effect of the present arrangement under which you operate as a 
Territory and what it would be under a State insofar as encourage- 
ment to private enterprise is concerned. I think it should be in the 
record or the committee files. 

Mr. Rusine. I would like to make this observation: In 1954 
Congress passed the Housing Act of 1954. The provisions of that 
Housing Act, for some reason that we have never been able to deter- 
mine, excluded Alaska from the benefits of the so-called FNMA, the 
Federal National Mortgage Association. The peculiar thing to me is 
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that Congress has appropriated hundreds of millions of dollars each 
year to create defense facilities adjacent to Fairbanks and Anchorage 
particularly, they put a tremendous burden on all the commutities 
there, and offered very little, if any, assistance to those communities; 
in other areas, where defense activities created conditions as peculiar 
as those in Alaska, the Federal Government did assist the com- 
munities in expanding their municipal facilities. 

The Alaska communities, such as Fairbanks and Anchorage, were 
very hard pressed to take care of the housing of both the construction 
workers and the military people who were coming to Alaska, but in 
1954 Congress deemed it essential to break off, if you will, the only 
avenue that Alaska had of processing its FHA-insured home mort- 
gages. Certainly home ownership and home building is very im- 
portant in Alaska because we had so little building activity before 
the hundreds of thousands of people were attracted to Alaska by 
defense spending. It was practically impossible for us to meet the 
demand. 

Then we awakened one day and found that we didn’t even have 
the ability to sell FHA mortgages to the Federal National Mortgage 
Association. 

I am convinced that it was just a matter of a crossing of the pen, or 
something like that. In 1955, we made quite a hullaballoo, and spent 
quite a bit of money incidentally, trying to point out to Congress 
what happened because of the 1954 Housing Act. Some slight 
revisions were made, but they were inadequate to remedy our 
situation. 

That condition remains today. 

While I do not know it, it is my belief, because of what I have seen, 
that in 1955 Congress very probably appropriated $100 million or so 
for additional military construction in Alaska as a result of the réports 
of the extremely acute housing shortage in that area. 

Now, to me, economically, those are the important things that we 
completely lack today. We have a complete, if you will, inability 
today to make our point as clear to the Federal Government as we 
could if we were a State. 

Senator Jackson. In addition, would you supply for the record 
what you need in the way of new taxes, dollarwise, in the territory, 
to operate over and above what you are levying at the present time 
and indicate your ability to meet that requirement. 

Mr. Rustne. Yes. I have only one comment to make on that. 

— Jackson. Either vou or Delegate Bartlett can put it in the 
record. 

Delegate Bartrietrr. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, that is 
the assignment which keeps Representative-elect Rivers on the House 
side this morning. He is prepared to come before your committee 
with a complete statement. 

; Senator Jackson. That is fine. We should have it brought up to 
ate. 

Delegate Bartiert. It will be. 

Mr. Rustne. This comment, however, is pertinent. Our legisla- 
ture, of course, is in session now. It looks to me like they are doing a 
pretty good job of proving that we can pay taxes because it looks hke 
it may be in the nature of $45 million taxes that we will be paying this 
year to the Territory. So we have the capacity to pay. 
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Senator Jackson. But there will be new obligations, as you know? 

Mr. Rusina. Yes, that is true. When Alaska becomes a State 
we will have to assume some of the obligations which are now being 
borne by the Federal Government. 

Senator Jackson. Delegate Bartlett has indicated that Mr. Rivers 
will be in a position to supply that information, so it won’t be neces- 
sary for you. 

Mr. Rusine. Thank you. One item I would like to touch on par- 
ticularly is that there has been much discussion that Alaska is sharin 
a large defense boom, and many pessimistic people have indicated 
that. when. military construction ceases, if it does cease, that there will 
be a-considerable recession in Alaska. 

Senator Jackson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rusine. The bank deposits in Alaska—incidentally, this would 
be an interesting figure, too—out of the many billions of dollars which 
have either poured in Alaska or have been created through the re- 
sources of Alaska, the total bank deposits in the entire territory today 
are approximately $160 million, which is a very, very small percentage 
of the total amount of money which has been realized in the Territory 
and through the Territory. 

And, of course, to date, much of that money never comes to Alaska 
actually. 

Senator Jackson. How large is your bank? 

Mr. Rusinc. Our deposits are approximately $15 million in Fair- 
banks... The two larger banks of course, are in Anchorage. But we 
have noticed an increase each year. In 1945, the assets of all Terri- 
torial banks were just over $50 million. In the summer months 
there used to be a rapid rise in total deposits and then a tremendous 
drain-off as the construction workers went back to the States. Also, 
the large construction firms used to withdraw their operating funds 
and go back to the States. 

This year and each year on the charts that we have, the valle 
between the top and the bottom of our deposit totals is lessening: It 
is lessening at a very rapid rate because of the effect of what. has 
happened as these large military areas have been built up. Mainte- 
nance people have come in and ultimately permanent personnel will 
replace what we were basing our economy on previously, the seasonal 
construction worker. 

I believe that we are at a high level in our economy now and on a 
sound basis, too, unless, of course, you folks pull the defenses out of 
Alaska and we have no way of knowing how imminent that.is. 

Even now, we find that people who originally were attracted to 
construction work, the former miners and so forth, are now taking a 
much more active interest in their local industries. We, of course, 
are encouraging them to do that. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much, Mr. Rusing. We 
appreciate having your statement. 

Mr. Rustne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Delegate Bartierr. I would like to say this, Mr. Chairman, not 
here as a witness—as he explained to you in a letter written the other 
day—but in the hearing room available for questioning at any time 
during the hearings in case you want to ask any questions, is @ very 
distinguished Alaskan who testified on the House side, Mr. C. W. 
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Snedden, publisher of the Fairbanks News Miner, America’s fartherest 
north daily. 1 just want to note the fact he is here and is prepared to 
answer any questions you may wish to ask. 

The next witness on our schedule is former Governor Ernest 
Gruening, and Provisional Senator-elect under the rolling Alaska- 
Tennessee plan. 

Senator Jackson. Governor Gruening, we are very happy to have 
you with us again. We will appreciate having your statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON, ERNEST GRUENING, FORMER GOVERNOR OF 
ALASKA, AND PROVISIONAL SENATOR-ELECT 


Mr. Gruentnc. Mr. Chairman, members of. the committee, I 
understood that you were eager not to protract these hearings too 
long, so I have made a very brief statement, some of which has been 
covered by Delegate Bartlett’s testimony. 

If it is agreeable I will read it quickly. 

Senator Jackson. We will consider it as in the record; if you want 
to leave out any parts of it as you go through, you may do so. 

Mr. Gruentina. I would like to say that one reason, of course, for 
testifying briefly, in addition to the wishes of the committee, is that 
there has already been a great deal of testimony on statehood in the 
past and some of that, if brought up again, would be repetitious. 

I did find a situation over on the House side which obligated me, 
I thought, to testify at length because Mr. Snedden, the publisher 
of the Fairbanks News Miner who came to Alaska several years ago, 

urchased the paper and has done an excellent job in improving it, 
in testifiying he mentioned that Alaskans were second-class citizens. 

This aroused the ire of one of the members of the committee who 
rebuked Mr. Snedden for saying that. I felt it incumbent upon me 
to say that I agreed with that fully and would document that state- 
ment, which I did at great length, because I believe that the facts 
show, whether pleasant or not, that we in Alaska have been for 90 
years the victims of colonialism. 

I have copies of that statement here, not for the record, but for 
the information of any member of the committee who would like to 
have it. So I will leave those copies. 

Senator Jackson. You may file them with the committee. 

Mr. Gruentine. Yes. It is not meant in any critical sense, but it 
is designed to show, first, why the people of Alaska want statehood 
and want it passionately. : 

Second: Why Alaska has not developed more than it has. 

Third: Why statehood would relieve us of many of the handicaps 
from which we suffer. Because, obviously, statehood is more than an 
abstract and spiritual aspiration although it is of course also that in 
the case of Alsaka. 

Senator Caurcn. Governor, I would like to say at this point—I 
refer to you as Governor because I do not want. to indulge in any 
premature optimism—that it seems to me that whenever citizens 
of the United States cannot vote for the President of the United States 
and whenever citizens of the United States are subject to all of the 
ordinary obligations with respect to the defense of their country and 
with respect to the burdens of taxation, that the people of Alaska are 
subject to, whenever they cannot participate with their votes in 
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levying those taxes, but must pay the taxes nevertheless, that there 
is considerable justification for referring to them as second-class 
citizens. 

I concur in your view and feel that that is one of the signal reasons 
why we should grant statehood to Alaska because in a very real sense 
it seems to me that the people of Alaska and the people of Hawaii 
are in these respects being treated as second-class citizens, something 
to which I object very strenuously. 

Mr. Gruenine. Thank you, Senator Church. I agree with you, 
but I would like to say that in addition to those basic discriminations 
which you mention, there are still others which have had a very defi- 
nite economic impact on the development of Alaska and have seriously 
handicapped the efforts of the Americans to develop the Alaskan 
Territory. 

So even beyond the fact we cannot vote for President and Vice 
President, that we have no representation in the Congress, there are 
still some other grave discriminations which are outlined in my testi- 
mony before the House committee and which is here for anyone who 
wishes to read it. 

Ninety years ago this week, in the Treaty of Cession, signed with 
Russia, on March 30, 1867, the United States made specific pledge 
about the future of Alaska: 

The inhabitants of the ceded Territory, according to their choice, may return 
to Russia within 3 years, but if they should prefer to remain in the ceded Terri- 
tory, they, with the exception of the uncivilized native tribes, shall be admitted 
to the enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, and immunities of citizens of the 
United States, and shall be protected in the free enjoyment of their liberty, sov- 
ereignty, and religion. The uncivilized tribes will be subject to such laws and 


regulations as the United States may, from time to time, adopt in regard to 
aboriginal tribes of that country. 


The heart of this specific promise is that all but those who were 
members of the uncivilized tribes who, I may say, have become fully 
civilized in the nine decades that have elapsed: 
shall be admitted to the enjoyment of all the rights, advantages and immunities 
of citizens of the United States. 


That pledge, given 90 years ago, has not yet been fulfilled. It will 
be fulfilled if and when the Congress enacts a statehood bill. 

For “all the rights, advantages and immunities of citizens of the 
United States’ would include the right to yote for President and 
Vice-President, to representation in the Congress by 2 United States 
Senators, and at least 1 Representative with a vote, and freedom from 
a number of restrictions which have been written into the organic act 
of 1912 and into other Federal legislation, some of which would be 
repealed automatically with statehood. 

It is the deep conviction of the majority of Alaskans that they are 
ready for statehood, that they need statehood to grow and develop 
Alaska’s great potentialities, and to fulfill Alaska’s Fostiiiy that they 
are willing and able to take on the additional responsibilities of 
statehood, and that statehood will be beneficial not only to the 
Americans in Alaska, but to all Americans. 

They feel the time has come, indeed that it is now overdue, for 
Uncle Sam to validate his specific pledge made 90 years ago. 

Both party platforms, Democratic and Republican, pledge ‘“im- 
mediate”’ statehood for Alaska, the Republican plank adding the words 
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STeneTANg the fact that adequate provision for defense requirements 
must be made.’’ 

The administration’s position as to that “adequate provision for 
defense requirements’ was stated publicly 2 weeks ago and formally 
presented to the Congress by Under Secretary of the Interior Chilson, 
speaking for Secretary Seaton. 

It stipulated that some 274 million acres lying north of the Porcupine 
and Yukon Rivers, a strip southward from the mouth of the Yukon 
along Bering Sea—but excluding Bristol Bay—the western two-thirds 
of the Alaska Peninsula and the Aleutian Islands—this area being 
shown on a map—be designated as subject to withdrawal as military 
reservations if and when the defense needs of our country so require. 

We have yet to hear any dissenting opinion from Alaska about this 
provision which the administration wishes to have incorporated in the 
statehood bill. 

The people of Alaska were fearful that the administration’s recom- 
mendation would embody partition of Alaska, making one part of the 
Territory a State and leaving the other parta _ Ae iy That 
proposal, which had been strongly intimated, the people of Alaska 
would deem totally objectionable. I had presented the objections 
personally to Secretary Seaton in December, and subsequently with 
my two colleagues again, both orally and in writing. 

Secretary Seaton, who has been an outspoken advocate of statehood 
for Alaska from the early days of his service in the United States 
Senate, replied, I am happy to report, that our letter contained 
“many substantial considerations,’”’ and assured us that they would be: 
brought to the attention of the President and other officials of the administration 
concerned with the defense aspects of Alaskan statehood. 

It is gratifying that what appears to be a wholly rational, yet 
adequate, solution emerged. For the provision actually requested 
really has no great significance as such, since those stipulated areas, 
being almost totally public domain or already in some sort of Federal 
reservation, could be withdrawn for defense purposes, in any event, 
either before or after statehood, and without such a provision written 
into the bill. 

Some 90 million acres in Alaska are already withdrawn, the greater 
part by the Military Establishment, Army, Air Force, or Navy. 

The essential fact regarding the administration’s proposal, is that 
there is no exclusion of any part of Alaska from statehood, and no 
portended deprivation of any of its inhabitants of full citizenship. 

Needless to say, Alaskans have long been aware of Alaska’s strategic 
importance and of its inestimable military value to the North Ameri- 
can Continent. Indeed the record shows conclusively that the Alas- 
kans’ awareness of the defense needs of Alaska—and, therefore, the 
defense needs of the Nation by the utilization of Alaska—long ante- 
dated the recognition thereof by the Federal authorities, and were 
for years vainly sought by the Alaskans. 

Actually, it is my conviction that very little, if any, of this desig- 
nated area will be withdrawn, although, if it should be needed, Alas- 
kans will be more than glad to have it serve our common cause in 
defense of the entire continent. 

Senator Cuurcu. Governor, may I ask at that point: Whether it 
is your position personally that the amendment as has been proposed 
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by the administration and submitted to the committee this morning, 
is satisfactory in all respects as far as you personally are concerned? 

Mr. Gruenina. Senator, if there is nothing in the fine print that 
the committee will discover upon close scrutiny which seems to 
qualify the purpose of that amendment as outlined before the House 
committee by Under Secretary Chilson, we have no objection to it. 
But I hope, nevertheless, that the committee will examine the fine 
print and assure yourselves that nothing remains unclear, 

As I say, a large part of Alaska has already been withdrawn for 
defense purposes. We cherish the idea that Alaska can help our 
national defense. 

We have gotten along pretty well with the military during the decade 
and a half that we have had them up there and we shall continue to 
get along with them. Alaskans are no less concerned with defense 
than the military. 

From my standpoint that seems a satisfactory arrangement. I refer 
to the administration’s proposal. I think that is the view of the 
people of Alaska. 

Of course, it is conceivable that in the future some difficulties or 
friction might arise as happened in Hawaii under military rule during 
World War II. I don’t know how many of you have seen that book 
published by Stanford University Press called Hawaii Under Army 
Rule, by J. Garner Anthony, former president of the Hawaii Bar 
Association. 

But that situation in Hawaii after Pearl Harbor was unique and 
unprecedented and I trust will not recur, but there is always the possi- 
bility that it might take place again. Let us hope it will not. 

The author of that book is J. Garner Anthony, a distinguished 
member of the bar, who was attorney general of Hawaii and subse- 
quently president of the Territory’s bar association. In his book he 
pointed out that there were certain tyrannical and arbitrary abuses 
when the military were given complete authority, assumptions of 
power which later were declared to be completely without justification 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Senator Barrett. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question 
or two. I have to leave here very shortly. 

Governor Gruening, I am somewhat concerned now about the 
economic status of Alaska when it becomes a State. I am rather 
intrigued by your reference here to the treaty with Russia when these 
lands were ceded to the United States. 

It is my interpretation of that treaty, which by the way, of course, 
is the highest law in the land, and certainly binds this country explic- 
itly without any question of doubt—I may say to you that it is my 
understanding of this phase in the treaty: 
shall be admitted to the enjoyment of all of the rights, advantages, and immunities 
of the citizens of the United States and shall be protected in the free enjoyment 
of their liberties, sovereignty, and religion, 
has been used in several treaties in substantially the same language, 
first with the treaty with France in 1803 and later with the treaty 
with Mexico nearly a half century later. 

The courts have interpreted that language to mean that the—terri- 
tory—which is the way they referred to lands in those days, shall be 
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held in trust for the States to be carved out of the lands granted for 


the benefit of the people of the States. 

Now, when they speak here “shall be admitted to the enjoyment 
of all the rights, advantages, and immunities of the citizens of the 
United States,” they mean that the people up there will enjoy cer- 
tain rights as citizens of the State of Alaska and they come into those 
rights by virtue of their citizenship in the State of Alaska. 

As a consequence, I think it is very important here when we con- 
sider this legislation that we take into consideration the rights that 
those people have up there in natural resources of that new State and 
in your intense desire to get statehood I hope that you will not fail 
to stand up and assert the rights that you are entitled to under this 
treaty which you mention here, and under the law of the land which, 
of course, has been somewhat forgotten for a long period of time, in 
my judgment. 

Now, to be specifie, I think that that territory up there belongs to 
the people of Alaska and not to the people of the present 48 States. 
I think that you have to have those resources if you are going to 
sr and control your own destiny as a State, and you will need 
them. 

And I think it is unwarranted for the Congress to take any action 
that would deprive you of that income. 

Now, under the leasing act of 1920, unfortunately as far as my 
State is concerned, we got thirty-seven and a half percent of the roy- 
alties from leasing act minerals that were produced within our State. 

Fifty-two and a half percent went to reclamation fund and 10 
percent was retained by the Federal Government. 

Just to show you what that amounts to since that act went on 
the books, about $155 million or $160 million has been taken into the 
Treasury of the United States from royalties from the minerals pro- 
duced in Wyoming alone. 

Now, that law is applicable to Alaska and fifty-two and a half 
percent of the leasing act minerals produced in Alaska goes to the 
reclamation fund. 

Delegate Barter. No. 

Senator Barrett. I have just checked with counsel and he says 


they do. 

Delegate Bartiettr. Could I answer that particular provision? 

We are in a worse situation than that, Senator Barrett. We get 
thirty-seven and a half percent and all the remainder goes to the 
Federal Government. 

Senator Barrerr. That is what I said. 

Delegate Bartiterr. We are not under the Reclamation Act so we 
get no benefit at all. 

Senator Barrer. I did not say you were under the Reclamation 
Act. What I said is this: 

That under existing law fifty-two and a half percent of the income 
from the Leasing Act minerals produced in Alaska goes to the Reclama- 
tion fund; thirty-seven and a half percent goes to Alaska, and 10 
percent is retained in the Federal Treasury. 

Now, you do not get any benefits from the Reclamation Act, | 
know that, but that makes it all the worse as far as you are concerned. 

So I think it would be eminently fair and just and right and proper, 
when we write this bill up, that we provide lies that the Leasing Act 
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of 1920, as amended, and let them retain the title to the lands up 
there except that which is granted—personally I hate to see that 
done, but to be realistic we probably have to do that—let the Federal 
Government retain the title to the minerals except: such public lands 
as are granted to you, but give the Territory now and the State of 
Alaska-to-be ninety percent of the income from the minerals under the 
Leasing Act royalties that come in from now on out. 

I believe you need it; I think it ought to be done. I think that 
the banker, Mr. Rusing, who just got through testifying here, was 
hitting the nail right on the head, if this State is going to have a chance 
to develop and to become one of the strong States of the Union, 
certainly you need your own assets up there and if you are only a one 
percent stockholder, that is bad. 

I would like to give you a fair shake on the thing. 

Now, what do you think about that? 

Mr. Gruenrne. I appreciate that very much. I think that would 
be excellent, Senator Barrett. I hope that will be done. 

I understand that in a House bill it is planned to do that. 

Delegate BartLterr. Upon that particular point, the House com-~ 
mittee has approved and there is now on the House consent calendar a, 
bill which will give the Territory ninety percent of these proceeds. 

Senator Barrett. It is not in this bill here over in the House? 

Delegate Bartiettr. No. 

Senator Barrerr. But it is in a separate bill? 

Delegate Bartiert. That is right. 

Senator Barrett. I think that is a very wise piece of legislation. 
I think you are certainly entitled to it. 

If the Department has no objection to it, 1 think it ought to be 
incorporated right here in this bill. 

Mr. Gruenine. I know Alaskans will certainly appreciate that, 
Senator Barrett. 

Shall I continue? 

Senator Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Gruentne. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
people of Alaska who are requesting statehood represent a cross section 
of the American people. Some four-fifths of them came from the 48 
States, either they, or their parents, or grandparents. There could 
be no more typical Americans. They came to Alaska, following the 
oldest American trend, one which even antedates the founding of our 
Republic, the westward quest for greater freedom and greater op- 
portunity. 

Bred in their bones is the tradition and practice of self-government. 
This heritage they supplemented with the strengthening experience 
of conquering the frontier wilderness. They are of the stalwart breed 
that made America. 

The other one-fifth of Alaskans are the descendents of the aboriginal 
Americans, whom the pioneers found there, Indians, Eskimos, and 
Aleuts, a friendly people all, who have been assimilated into modern 
ways and into contemporary society, and are making their contribu- 
tion to the founding of what will become a great State. 

_ Indeed, Alaska is the only part of America under the Stars and 
Stripes where the contact of settler and native did not spell conflict. 
In Alaska the native has not been subject to violence, nor pushed 
off his ancestral lands, nor otherwise oppressed, although he suffers 
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some economic handicaps due to the decline of the fisheries, which T 
believe statehood will go far to rectify. 

These Americans of Alaska feel in their souls that Alaska has a 
great destiny. They know that that destiny can be fulfilled only if 
they are given the equality of self-government which accords with 
that most basic of American principles, the principle of government by 
consent of the governed. 

The destiny of Alaska to which they aspire is to be not only a 
bulwark of defense for our Nation, for the Western Hemisphere and 
for the free world, as long as the menace of Communist imperialism 
persists, but no less important, to establish in those far northern 
latitudes a shining example of our democratic way of life. 

Historically and geographically it is both appropriate and timely 
that Alaska be now permitted to achieve that destiny. 

For up to 90 years ago Alaska was part of Russia, and, but for the 
wisdom and vision of William H. Seward, might be today. 

Within naked eye view of the Soviet police state, Alaskans can 
look across Bering Strait at the headlands of Siberia. ‘ 

What more appropriate, what more timely, im this era of great peril 
to all the values that we cherish, what more purposefully dynamic, 
than to extend the Union to this continent’s farthest north and farthest 
West, and establish there a firm front of freedom, contrasting vanguard 
manned by freemen contrasting with the enslaved people behind the 

n Curtain? 

Making Alaska a State would make crystal clear to all the world 
that America practices what it preaches. It would affirm, in the 
words of one of our Midwestern States’ mottoes, that as a Nation 
“Our liberties we prize and our rights we will maintain.” ' 

This is the motto of 1 of the 7 States whose people earlier took 
the action which the people of Alaska have now also taken. ‘That 
action was based on their belief that the granting of the equality of 
full citizenship by the Federal authorities had been too long delayed. 

Tennessee began it in 1796 when the people of that area, in advance 
of action by the Congress, elected two Senators and sent them to the 
National Capital to seek admission for their State-to-be. They were 
successful. Their example was followed by Michigan, by Lowa, by 
California, by Minnesota, by Oregon, and by Kansas. - 

Now, the people of Alaska have taken such action. The 1955 
Alaska Territorial Legislature enacted a law providing a constitutional 
convention to draw up a constitution for the State of Alaska, and 
appropriated $300,000 for its expenses. Elections for 55 delegates 
were held—55 was precisely the number of those who, in 1787, met 
in Philadelphia and drafted the Constitution of the United States. — 

The Alaska constitutional delegates met for 75 days at the Uni- 
versity of Alaska. They met in an atmosphere of consecration. The 
constitution they drafted has been pronounced by political scientists 
to be an admirable document, as good as that of any State constitu- 

i ow in effect. 
ae territorywide election held last April 24, the people ratified it. 
by a vote of over 2 to 1. Likewise, on the ballot, was an ordinance 
asking the people to approve or disapprove the election of two United 
State Senators and a Representative. The people of Alaska approved 
this ordinance. 
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In pursuance of its provisions, candidates were nominated at party 
conventions held in June and, after a spirited electoral contest, two 
Senators and a Representative were chosen at the general election on 
October 9. i il eer 

They are here now with the mandate of the Americans of Alaska 
to request the full citizenship and equality pledged them 90 years ago, 
and which the Congress and the President of the United States have 
conferred 35 times since the founding of our republic. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much, Governor Gruening, for 
that very fine statement. 

Senator Church? 

Senator Cuurcn. I would only like to say that I think that is a 
very eloquent statement, Governor. I think that in it you pointed 
up what has been a unique achievement of our United States. a 

As our country has spread westward we have through the granting 
of statehood built one Nation rather than an empire and in these years 
when we see the empires of the world crumbling, the wisdom of our 
course in making one united nation has been underlined for all who will 
see. 

And I think with you the extension of that great American principle 
to Alaska and Hawaii would be reaffirmation to the world of a great 
and enduring principle that has made our country strong. 

I want to commend you for the eloquence of your statement. 

Mr. Gruenine. Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Carroll? 

Senator Carro.u. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the Governor 
just a few questions. 

About 10 years ago, Governor, this bill was before the House. 
Are the contents about the same as that pill? 

Mr. Gruenina. No; it is not the same. The bill that was before 
the House, one of several bills, was a less generous bill and did not 
make the provisions for land that have now been incorporated in the 
bill both before the Senate and before the House. 

Senator Carro.u. Is this request by the Secretary of the Interior 
setting aside land; is there precedence for this in other States who 
have been seeking statehood? 

Mr. Gruenina. No, Senator Carroll; there is not. 

Frankly, we do not see any particular reason for it since the Fed- 
eral Government, the President, could, for military reasons, withdraw 
any part of Alaska, which is largely public domain, for defense 
purposes. 

But if that is what the administration requests and if that is a 
condition for the granting of statehood, we see no objection to it. 

The important fact is that in contrast with our fears that there is 
to be partition of Alaska. It is all going to be part of the State; no 
part is going to be left out and the people living in those areas that 
are designated as possible areas of withdrawal will have the full 
rights of citizenship. Local government will go on. That is what 
the Department of the Interior officials have promised in behalf of 
the Eisenhower administration. 

Now, as I suggested, in response to a previous question from 
Senator Church, if when the committee examines the fine print and 
finds that there are no undue qualifications of the assurances that 
were given us orally and to the House Committee on Interior and 
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Insular Affairs by representatives of the Interior Department, we 
see no objection to it. But what is intended should be clearly spelled 
out and the rights of the Alaskans in the areas stipulated for with- 
drawal, guaranteed by proper language. 

We are proud that Alaska can serve importantly as an area of 
defense for our whole Nation and for the western world. 

My own feeling is that it is unlikely that much, if any, of those 
areas will be withdrawn for the very simple reason that the Defense 
Department has been up in Alaska now for 17 years; the military have 
withdrawn whatever they wanted to; they have never seen fit to 
withdraw these northern and western areas because in fact the defense 
of Alaska up to date is based on what the military call the heartland 
concept, which is that a line of defense is drawn vertically about 
midway across Alaska, that is, vertically north and south, with the 
idea that the western peripheral areas being so close to Soviet Russia 
probably could not be defended against jet plane attack and that our 
military desire those 400 or 500 miles empty of defenses which would 
give them additional time to be apprised of and prepare for the arrival 
of hostile airplanes. It is a policy of defense in depth. 

So the military have never seen fit to withdraw those areas in the 
past and as they have been able to withdraw whatever they wanted, 
no one would contend, I believe, that Alaska today is inadequately 
defended. 

If, however, new inventions and new developments seem to make it 
necessary that those additional areas be withdrawn for military pur- 
poses, we certainly should have no objection. 

Senator Carrotyt. How would the boundary line of these areas 
proposed to be withdrawn affect the economic growth of statehood? 
That is what I have in mind. 

Mr. Gruenine. Under the provisions, we are told, mining will be 
allowed to continue in those areas. So if there are important economic 
resources to be discovered they will not be denied the new State. We 
ought to make sure of that. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Carroll, I might say at this point that 
General Twining and the Acting Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Chilson, 
will be here tomorrow afternoon at two o’clock to get in that whole 
question. 

Senator Carro.uu. I want to get the general idea of the area to be 
withdrawn, whether it is a very important area for your own economic 
development. 

Mr. Gruenina. Yes, it is potentially important. There are indica- 
tions that there is oil there and, of course, minerals. 

But nothing in the provisions as suggested or requested by the 
administration indicate that. we would be denied the right to develop 
those resources. It would be unfortunate were it otherwise. 

Senator Carro.u. Are there any important cities within that area 
that you propose to withdraw? 

Mr. Gruenine. The only incorporated city within that area is 
Nome. 

Senator Carrouu. Thank you very much. I think you have made 
a very splendid presentation. _We worked on this as you know 10 
years ago. It has been a long, hard fight and I think you are coming 
closer to it, at least we hope so. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Neuberger? 
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Senator Neuseraer. Mr. Chairman, as is characteristic with him, 
Governor Gruening has made a very effective and splendid statement. 
I am particularly pleased that he and his colleague, Senator Egan, 
are here as the Tennessee plan Senators because my own State of 
Oregon originally gained admission to the sacred precincts of state- 
hood through sending two so-called Tennessee plan Senators to 
Washington to promote Oregon’s aspirations for statehood. 

Governor, I would like to ask several questions. The population 
of Alaska today is approximately what? 

Mr. Gruenina. The total population is somewhat in excess of 
210,000. We do not know exactly. We understand the civilian 
population is about 170,000. 

Senator NeuserGcer. And Alaska is contiguous on one of its borders 
to the Yukon territory of Canada? 

Mr. Gruenine. That is correct. 

Senator Neusercer. The Yukon Territory has what population, 
between fifteen and twenty thousand? 

Mr. Gruenine. Not more than that. 

Senator NeurnerGer. Is it not true that the people of the Yukon 
Territory are allowed under Canadian law to participate fully in the 
selection of a voting fully qualified member of the Canadian House of 
Commons at Ottawa? 

Mr. Grvueninea. I understand they have a voting representation in 
their Parliament which we do not have. 

Senator NeunerGcer. That voting representation which they have 
in the House of Commons in Ottawa therefore, gives the residents of 
the Yukon Territory a full right to participate in the selection of the 
Canadian Government? 

In other words, is not that the only method that anybody in Canada 
whether he lives in White Horse or Montreal has to participate in the 
selection of the Prime Minister and the entire cabinet, the privy 
council of the Government of Canada. 

Mr. Grurnine. That is my understanding, ves. 

Senator Nevusercer. In other words, does it not seem to you that 
all of our protestations about self-government, many of which we have 
urged upon the British Empire for example, with respect to their own 
dominions and colonies become hollow indeed when approximately 
175 thousand civilians in the Territory of Alaska do not have self- 
government, whereas fifteen or twenty thousand civilians just across 
the line in the Yukon Territory of Canada participate as much as 
anybody else in Canada.-in the selection of the Prime Minister and the 
rest of the Government of Canada? 

Mr. GruEnina. In addition to that, under Article 73 of the Charter 
of the United Nations and under the even more recent Pacific charter, 
the United States is specifically pledged to promote self-determination 
wherever it may be lacking. 

Senator Neupercer. The reason I ask these questions which I 
realize are in some nature rhetorical, is this: that whenever I have 
been in the north, which, as you know, is on a good many occasions, 
my friends in Canada twit me about our lecturing to the British Em- 
pire with respect to self-government. They say ‘You Americans do 
a great deal of preaching, but comparatively little practicing.” 

Then they cite to me the example of Alaska where the residents are 
not allowed to participate in the selection of the President and the 
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Vice President of the United States and where they do not even have 
a voting member in the Congress of the United States. 

By contrast they emphasize the situation in the far less populated 
Yukon Territory where the people there have a full fledged bona fide 
member of the House of Commons and that member participates in 
the selection of Canadian Government. 

If I am not mistaken, the member of Parliament for the Yukon was 
in Washington last year under the auspices of Delegate Bartlett, who 
is here. Is that not correct? 

Delegate Bartierr. Yes, that is right. 

Senator Neupercer. Mr. Simons? — 

Delegate Bartierr. Mr. Simons, and he hastened back to vote in 
the House of Commons. 

Senator Neusereer. And he was entitled to vote in the House of 
Commons? 

Delegate Bartierr. Entitled fully to vote. 

Senator Neusereer. And his vote counted just as much as a 
member of the House of Commons from Vancouver, Winnepeg, or 
Toronto? 

Delegate Barrierr. No difference whatsoever. 

Senator Neusercer. But you, Mr. Bartlett, do not have a vote in 
the House of Representatives of the United States Congress? 

Delegate Bartierr. Nor in committee. é 

Senator Neuspereer. Thank you very much. I just wanted to 
express my appreciation to both Governor Gruening and Delegate 
Bartlett for their effective presentation. 

I thought it might be well to put on the record here because I find 
so few Americans realize this contrast between our talk about self- 
government and our action about self-government and Alaska is a 
particularly glaring demonstration of that gap between oratory and 
action. 

Mr. Gruenine Thank you. 

Senator Cuurce. Governor, before you leave the stand I would 
like to make the rather irrelevant observation that I have here a news 
release from the United States Department of Commerce showing 
that the percentage of growth in Alaska is larger than in any State in 
the Union at the present time; that is growth in population. I just 
thought that perhaps it would be in order to observe that this belies 
everything that I had ever heard before about the effects of cold 
climate. 

Mr. Gruentina. Well, if the people of Alaska have grown so much 
percentagewise, under the handicaps they have, you can imagine how 
rapidly we shall grow after we have gotten the equality of statehood. 

Senator Jacxson. Thank you, Governor Gruening. We appre- 
ciate your fine statement. 

Delegate Bartiterr. The next witness is William A. Egan, also a 
provisional Senator, a man born in Alaska who has served many, 
many times in the Territorial Legislature and who I am proud to state 
was president of the constitutional convention at the University of 
Alaska in the winter of 1955 and 1956. He did a swell job there. 

Senator Jackson. Fine. We are pleased to have you, Mr. Egan. 
We will be glad to have your statement. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM A. EGAN, VALDEZ, ALASKA 


Mr. Eaan. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, it is an honor 
and privilege for me to appear here today. We realize that the records 
of this committee are of voluminous magnitude as to the subject, 
statehood for Alaska. 

It is my intention, if agreeable with your wishes, to submit a pre- 
pared statement which I recently addressed to the House Subcom- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, to your committee for insertion 
in the record. 

At this time, if I may, I would like to make a brief additional 
statement. 

The statement will be included as if read and will bear the date of 
this hearing instead of the House hearing. 

Senator Jackson. The statement may be inserted into the record 
at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Wi LirAM A. EGAN, or ALASKA 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is William A. Egan. I 
was born in Alaska. My business is that of a merchant at Valdez, Alaska. Dur- 
ing the course of the several statehood hearings of past years, the record has 
become replete with practically every argument pro and con on this subject. It 
is not my intention to burden the time of the committee members in a lengthy 
esc ig covering my opinions and the rehashing of the bulk of the permanent 
record. 

My experience in government in Alaska has included several terms as a member 
of the Alaska Legislature. 

In recollecting my first experience in Territorial government, in the year 1941, 
I cannot help but review in my mind the time when I first read the provisions of 
the Treaty Concerning the Cession of the Russian Possessions in North America 
to the United States of America. The provisions of that treaty greatly influenced 
my decision to draft a bill calling for a referendum on the question of statehood 
for Alaska. It seemed to me, back in 1941, that the time had come to give an 
opportunity for the people of Alaska to officially voice their opinion as to their 
desire for statehood. The provisions of the Treaty with Russia, which was con- 
cluded on March 30, 1867, and proclaimed by the United States on June 20, 
1867, ceded that geographic area known as Alaska, from Russia to the United 
States of America. 

My first reading of the treaty occurred when I was a high school student in 
the Alaska public school system. 

Now, in pursuing the record of previous statehood hearings, one finds that there 
has been considerable dispute as to whether or not Alaska was truly ever guaran- 
teed statehood status as its rightful heritage. It has long been my contention 
that a careful study of the Treaty of Cession can sufficiently answer the question. 

Article 3 of the treaty states, ‘“The inhabitants of the ceded territory, according 
to their choice, reserving their natural allegiance, may return to Russia within 
3 years, but if they should prefer to remain in the ceded territory, they, with the 
exception of uncivilized native tribes, shall be admitted to the enjoyment of all 
the rights, advantages and immunities of citizens of the United States, and shall 
be maintained and protected in the free enjoyment of their liberty, property, and 
religion. The uncivilized tribes will be subject to such laws and regulations as 
the United States may, from time to time, adopt in regard to aboriginal tribes 
of that country.” That statement is the entire text of Article 3 of the treaty of 
cession. 

The language which is pertinent to any hearing on legislation seeking to admit 
Alaska as one of the States of the Union of the United States, is the specific 
assertion that, “They * * * shall be admitted to the enjoyment of all the rights, 
advantages and immunities of citizens of the United States,”’. 

It was my judgment, when I first read it, and it is now, that specifie wording, 
appearing in Article 3 of the treaty of cession, was no accidental terminology. 
That part of the sentence was inserted because the great men of that time, in- 
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cluding Secretary of State, William Henry Seward, meant to leave no doubt that 
Alaska’s destiny was to one day become one of the States in the American Union. 

This jacana is strengthened more thoroughly when one recalls the phraseo- 
logy used in Section 2 of Article 4 of the Constitution of the United States, 
“The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all the privileges and immunities 
of citizens in the several States.” 

It is readily discerned that the wording in this section of our Federal Constitu- 
tion relative to the guaranties to citizens of the several States, is strikingly similar 
to the wording of Article 3 of the treaty with Russia, with one exception. In 
Article 3 of the treaty of cession, the word “Rights” is additional strengthening 
language to the express phraseology of the constitutional provision. 

It would be difficult to avoid the conclusion that Secretary Seward and others 
wanted to make crystal clear that the Government of the United States en- 
visioned the day when the American citizens of Alaska would petition for full 
pea as a State of the Union. Secretary Seward was endowed with the 

ar-sighted facility for perceiving the potential strategic importance of Alaska 
and the future economic and cultural contribution Alaska would make to the 
national well being. These conclusions become all the more logical when one 
notes that Seward’s great friend from Massachusetts, Senator Charles Sumner, 
in a lengthy and learned speech on the floor of the United States Senate supporting 
ratification of the treaty that ceded Alaska to the United States from Russia, 
ew dedicated Alaska to future statehood in the Union. (I. e., Judge 
ames Wickersham’s introduction to “History of Alaska Under Rule of the 
United States,” by Jeanette Paddock Nichols, page 22.) 

Thus, as a layman, as an Alaskan and as an American citizen, my conviction 
is that there is a wealth of recorded evidence to sustain the reasoning of those 
citizens who maintain that statehood for Alaska was long ago officially committed 
as the ultimate heritage for the geographic area now constituting the Territory 
of Alaska. Statements have been presented in previous hearings, purporting an 
indication that admittance of Alaska to the Union would tend to weaken the 
sovereign power of other States of the Union, and would lend acceleration toward 
Federal encroachment upon individual sovereign States’ rights. To me, no 
premise could be more fallacious than that. When a people has lived for decade 
after decade in an area where the long arm of Federal jurisdiction has had the 
final determination over most important decisions; when a people have had to 

lead with a “hat in hand approach” over a seemingly unending period of time 
in order that they might gain some necessary consideration, then, that area can 
surely not be expected, if taken into the Union, to lend its small effort toward 
diluting the natural separation of sovereignty between the Federal Government 
and the governments of the many States. Such separation of sovereign powers 
is one of the chief reasons why our United States of America has maintained itself 
as the greatest, the most benevolent and the most respected nation on the face 
of the earth. It is difficult, indeed, for me to visualize that any other area under 
the American flag could be more cognizant than Alaska of the basie principles 
set forth by our forefathers, of the solemn responsibilities that will be ours when 
statehood becomes an achieved fact. 

We know that the Congress of the United States will consider the merits of 
statehood legislation in light of its relation to the basic principles of self govern- 
ment as set forth in the Constitution of the United States. 

On the other hand, we recognize that there are some areas where various Mem- 
bers of the Congress have some doubt as to our ability to shoulder the responsi- 
bilities of statehood. 

The people of Alaska have met all the tests. They have signified, on several 
different occasions, their eagerness, readiness and willingness to assume these 
responsibilities. 

he government within the Territory has met the fiscal responsibilities forth- 
rightly. A provision in the Organic Act, or Congressional Constitution for the 
Territory of Alaska, has prohibited the Territorial government from assuming any 
indebtedness. A recent provision enacted by the Congress would permit bonded 
indebtedness for capital expenditurse, up to $20 million. Up to this time none 
of the permissive indebtedness has been encumbered. 

Notwithstanding this prohibition against indebtedness, the Territorial govern- 
ment has provided the citizens of Alaska with practically every human govern- 
mental service that the sovereign States make available to their residents. At the 
same time, the Territory has been forced to meet all capital expenditure outlays 
with immediate full cash withdrawals from its general treasury. The Territory 
has met the test of readiness for statehood in providing an excellent public school 
system within Alaska. It has met the test by providing a school of higher learning 
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the University of Alaska, which is recognized as one of the finest schools of its 
kind in America. 

It has met the test by providing funds for road construction, construction of 
airfields, improvement of boat harbors, etc. It has met the test by providing a 
sound, progressive, social welfare and health program. 

It has met the test by providing a Territorial Department of Fisheries, which 
will have had adequate experience in assuming the management, proper utilization 
and perpetuation of that resource upon the attainment of statehood. 

It has met the test by providing a Territorial Department of Mines. 

It has met the test by providing for a Territorial Department of Lands. 

It has met the test by providing for the Alaska Resources Development Board, 
which is assembling extensive research material for resource development. 

It has met the test in many other particulars. All this, while land area avail- 
able for the Territory constitutes only about 1 percent of the total land area, All 
this while the management of our important resources remain under almost total 
Federal domination. 

The historic examples of other areas, particularly in the West, that became 
States of the Union piont up vividly that there was no extensive economic develop- 
ment in those areas until after statehood status became the fact. It is my con- 
viction that the people in a given area are more likely to have the ability and on- 
the-spot vigor for more properly managing and promoting the development, 
utilization and perpetuation of its resources generally than under almost total 
Federal jurisdiction. By this I do not mean to be unduly critical. Having 
resided in a Federal area all of my lifetime I am certainly aware that the vast 
majority of Federal officers are well intentioned. It has long been my feeling, 
though, that in the Federal Government there is too long a chain of command. 
It is oftentimes years before an unsatisfactory Federal regulation that carries the 
force of law can be changed. Our experience has been that the Congress itself 
will act more quickly to remedy an inequity than will a regulatory agency of the 
Government. 

The resources article of the constitution for the proposed State of Alaska, 
provides, in my opinion, more than adequate provisions for the maximum utiliza- 
tion and perpetuation of resources of any nature existent within the confines of the 
new State. 

An important consideration that I feel is often overlooked in the consideration 
of statehood legislation, is the psychological impact admitting Alaska will have on 
the age-old fallacious concept that Alaska is the land of perpetual ice and snow. 
Believe me, this is a very important aspect that in the past has caused no end of 
misconception about the possibilities for Alaska’s progress. The fact that the 
entire Nation will immediately be cognizant that Alaska is actually an integral 
part of the United States and not a far off, frozen land area, cannot help but 
accelerate a general interest in the area and aid immensly in the possibilities for 
stable economic development. 

We have found, across the country, and even among the citizenry here in 
Washington, D. C., a general unbelievable lack of factual impressions as to climatic 
conditions, ete. 

Most citizens appear thunderstruck when they learn that agricultural develop- 
ment has progressed to the point where it is relatively an important consideration 
in the economy of Alaska. 

There are so many unseen ways in which the very act of admission can produce 
the impetus for economic progress, that I am certain even those of us who have 
presented our impressions of the possibilities to you, will be overwhelmed with the 
advancement within Alaska in one decade following Alaska’s admission to the 
Union. 

Congress itself, through the statements of various members, have remonstrated 
that Alaska get its house in order. Members of Congress and of agencies of the 
Federal Government, urged a basic tax program, the levying of additional gasoline 
taxes, etc. We have complied with all such requests. 

Alaska is ready. 

In some debates on this subject of statehood for Alaska, it has been stated that 
Alaskans could assume their full status as American citizens, by merely removing 
their residence to 1 of the 48 States of the Union. In answer to that, let me say 
that the vast percentage of the population of Alaska are Americans who came 
there from the many States of the Union. They love Alaska. They have 
transplanted their roots there. They have reared and are rearing their children 
there. They have their homes there. They have their businesses there. Their 
hearts are bent in anticipation for full partnership with each and every one of you. 
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They are fervently loyal to their beloved United States of America. We are 
confident that this 85th Congress will vote them their rightful heritage. The 
Nation will quickly become aware that such action was the Nation’s gain. 

Mr. Eaan. On Friday, March 15, 1957, a witness in presenting 
testimony to the House Subcommittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
stated there had never been a clear-cut answer to the question: ‘(Do 
Alaskans favor statehood now?” 

P: The witness, among other things, made the statement that Alaskans 

do not discuss the question of statehood— 

at the dinner table * * * or in polite society * * * because it causes so much 
friction. 

Now, if the subject of statehood for Alaska were not a matter of 
such great importance to the United States of America, if this subject 
did not encompass the just aspirations of a great body of American 
citizens who have always been fervently loyal and will remain proud 
of their American citizenship forever, then such statements as men- 
tioned above could be completely ignored or simply passed off as the 
figment of distorted imagination. 

I would like to make very clear that there is no condemnation in 
my heart for any person who differs with me as to the question of 
statehood for Alaska, or on any other important subject. I will ever 
argue, though, for what I feel is in the best interests of Alaska and for 
that which I feel to be in the best interests of our beloved United 
States of America. That is our way of life. 

Without sincere differences of opinion, America would never have 
Bape to this point in history where our Nation is recognized the 
world over as truly being the symbol of complete freedom. 

There is no doubt in my mind but that the chairman of this sub- 
committee and other members of the committee are fully cognizant 
of the fact that the statehood question is discussed regularly ‘‘at the 
dinner table and in polite society,” throughout the Territory of 
Alaska. 

It is my humble observation that the pros and cons of statehood 
for Alaska have been the subject of more discussion at dinner tables, 
in polite and impolite society, in public forums and in the press of 
Alaska than has any other subject during the past 12 years. 

It is more than difficult for me to comprehend a means by which 
a more complete and educational effort could be accomplished in 
Alaska in presenting facts regarding the question to the people, than 
the thorough and widely disseminated continuous presentations made 
through the public spirited press, radio, and TV media throughout 
the Territory. 

Let me interject at this point that the question as to statehood for 
Alaska is not a partisan question whatsoever. Both political parties 
in Alaska stand in wholehearted support of statehood. now. 

The 1955 Alaska legislature enacted legislation calling for a con- 
stitutional convention. The legislature appropriated Territorial funds 
for this purpose. Fifty-five delegates, representative of all areas in 
Alaska, were elected by the people of Alaska to formulate a proposed 
constitution for the State of Alaska. The constitutional convention 
convened on the campus of the University of Alaska on November 7, 
1955. 

On December 19, 1955, the convention recessed for 15 days in order 
that the delegates could return to their respective home areas to hold 
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hearings and discuss with their constituents the many proposals that 
had been presented to the various committees of the convention. The 
convention convened again in early January of 1956. Adjournment 
of the convention came on February 6, 1956. 
The document that resulted from the arduous, sincere efforts of the 
delegates over the 75 day period: has been acclaimed by political 
science experts and by many political writers and editorialists over the 
Nation as being a near model expression: in the field of State 
constitutions, 

The constitution was ratified by the voters of Alaska at the Terri- 
torial general primary election, April 24, 1956, by a 2% to 1 majority 
vote of the voters of Alaska, 

Senator Cuurcu. May I interrupt at. that point to ask whether 
that vote put the question of statehood directly to the people for a 
pro and con expression? 

Mr. Eaan. Senator, I am coming to that in this statement. 

Senator Cuurcu. Fine. 

Mr. Ecan. The ordinance committee of the convention conducted 
extensive research as to the method employed by various other areas 
that had previously successfully adopted use of the so-called Ten- 
nessee plan in their effort to attain statehood. Variations of this plan, 
which originated with Tennessee, were used later by Michigan, lowa, 
Minnesota, Kansas, Oregon, and California in seeking’ to persuade 
the Congress of the United States to aecept them as individual States 
of the American Union. 

In committee discussions, and later in extensive debate on the 
floor of the convention, the delegates, while cognizant that employ- 
ment of this plan bore the stamp of historic precedent, nevertheless 
were wary in deciding to put the question to the people of Alaska for a 
decision at the polls. There were several reasons advanced for this 
feeling, the main expressions being as follows: 

1. ‘Che plan had not been used for many decades and a genuine fear 
was held that sufficient numbers of Alaska’s citizens who ardently 
desire immediate statehood might vote against the adoption of such a 
plan on the grounds that it was too presumptive or unorthodox, thus 
defeating the plan and lending the impression that Alaskans do not 
desire statehood now. 

2. That Congress might misunderstand and take a dim view of the 
action. 

3. That the Nation’s news media might react. unfavorably toward 
Alaska for suggesting such action, 

In the late days of the convention’s progress it was decided by an 
overwhelming majority of delegates that the question as to use of the 
Alaska-Tennessee plan would he put to the people of Alaska as a 
separate question on the ballot at the general primary elections 
April 24, 1956. 

The campaign in Alaska preceding the general primary’ elections of 
1956 was, to my knowledge, the most spirited primary campaign the 
territory has ever witnessed. 

Ratification of the proposed constitution and adoption or rejection 
of the Alaska-Tennessee plan ordinance overshadowed many of the 
campaigns for nomination to public office. 

Provisions of the proposed constitution were debated with vigor 
ee one end of the territory to the other, as was the Alaska-Tennessee 
plan. 
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Pro and con assertions echoed from public forums, in the press and 
on TV and radio. 

One of the candidates for nomination to Alaska’s highest elective 
office, concentrated an almost continuous bitter attack in opposition 
to ratification of the proposed constitution and in opposition to the 
adoption of the Alaska-Tennessee plan ordinance. This candidate’s 
attack began almost simultaneously with the adjournment date 
of the constitutional convention. 

It is significant, I feel, that this candidate was defeated by a vote 
of between 6 and 7 to 1 by his esteemed opponent who urged adoption 
of the constitution and the Alaska-Tennessee plan ordinance. 

The voters of Alaska, as pointed out previously, approved the 
constitution by a vote of 2% to 1. 

The voters of Alaska voted ‘‘yes” to the adoption of the Alaska- 
Tennessee plan with a majority of approximately 60 percent favoring 
and 40 percent opposed. 

My reason for pursuing this subject is because of the statement of 
the witness referred to in the early part of this presentation. 

The fact of the decision of the people of Alaska in voting to use the 
Alaska-Tennessee plan can hardly be considered as anything but an 
undisputed recent expression of a majority of Alaskans for immediate 
statehood. 

If ever an important question was laid on the line in a manner 
that the final result might quite conceivably give the minority ample 
opportunity for asserting that they were actually the majority, it was 
when the question of aabetinn or rejection of the Alaska-Tennessee 
plan was presented to a vote by the people of Alaska. 

In illustrating and substantiating the logic of the above statement, 
let me explain that prior to the time of the 1956 primary elections, 
in traveling over a considerable portion of the Territory, many 
friends and acquaintances who are strong statehood advocates per- 
sonally informed me that they were not sold on adopting the Alaska- 
Tennessee plan, mainly because they were fearful Congress might 
misunderstand such action as being too bold a step and the fear that 
the nation’s press might take a negative view of such action. 

On the other hand, I do not know, nor can I visualize that there 
was one Alaskan voter, opposed to statehood immediately, who would 
conceivably have cast his ballot in favor of the Alaska-Tennessee plan. 

Again let me say, the handsome majority that this plan received 
from the voters of Alaska, despite its obvious handicaps, points up 
vividly that Alaskans, less than 1 year ago, expressed their heartfelt 
desire for immediate statehood. 

Following enactment of the legislation providing for the constitu- 
tional convention, a considerable portion of the press in Alaska took 
vigorous issue with the necessity for such action. Editorial attacks 
on the constitution itself and the proposed Alaska-Tennessee plan 
continued right up to ratification day. Despite this almost con- 
tinuous democratic airing of views, the final result speaks for itself. 

Other actions of the people of Alaska within the past year, separate 
from the decisive favorable ballot on the Alaska-Tennessee plan ordi- 
nance, have served to dispel all doubt as to the intense desire of Alas- 
kans for immediate statehood. 

The legislature of the Territory of Alaska is composed of 40 mem- 
bers, 24 in the House and 16 in the Senate. The territory’s 1957 
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legislature includes at least 31 members who are outspoken advocates 
for immediate statehood. Their views are well-known to the elec- 
torate in the particular areas from which they are elected. It might 
well be that many of the remaining nine members are also advocates 
of immediate statehood. 

It is just that I am not too familiar with their publicly expressed 
views on the subject. 

In the 1956 general election, 17 persons who had served as delegates 
to Alaska’s constitutional convention were candidates for seats in the 
Alaska Legislature. Of these 17 persons, 13 were elected legislators. 
Of the four who were not elected, it is my understanding that one of 
these persons had moved his residence to one of the States of the 
union, prior to the election. 

By a vote of 37 to 3, both houses of the Alaska Legislature approved 
legislation designed to compensate the three elected: members of the 
Alaska-Tennessee plan delegation. 

Since 1946 when the people of Alaska voted 3 to 2 in favor of 
statehood, ever increasing favorable attitudes for immediate statehood, 
have prevailed in the Territory. In every single general election 
since 1946, the people of Alaska have elected to their legislature a 
decisive majority of representation favoring immediate statehood. 

Since 1946 the people of Alaska, in anticipation of statehood, have 
put their house completely in order. They have enacted an equitable, 
though not burdensome basic tax structure. They have provided, 
within the Territorial structure of government, every department of 
government necessary to perform the responsibilities as a full fledged 
State with the single exception of the judicial branch. 

The function of the general judiciary system cannot be undertaken 
by Alaska until statehood becomes the fact. 

My birthplace is Valdez, Alaska. My experience in local govern- 
ment in Alaska includes several elective positions in my home town. 
My business has been that of merchant at Valdez for many years. 

My experience in Territorial government includes five regular terms 
in the Territorial house and | was a member of the Territorial Senate 
in 1953 and 1955. 

One of my first acts as a new member of the Territorial house in 
1941 was the introduction of a bill calling for a referendum on the 
question of the desire of Alaskans for statehood. 

As related in my statement to the House Interior Committee, my 
interest in statehood dates back to my high school days. 

The records of this committee will indicate that there have been 
some implications in the past that statehood opponents in Alaska 
have feared to speak out because something sinister might happen 
to them if they did. It is my view that nothing could be further from 
the fact than that sort of statement. 

Because of my many years in the role of a leading advocate of 
statehood for Alaska, I feel that I can qualify as more or less an expert 
as to any statement that has been or will be made implying that anti- 
statehooders are fearful of speaking their piece. My experience com- 
pels me to make the statement that Alaskans are hardy American 
individualists in their thinking and are never hesitant in expressing 
their view on statehood or any other subject. 

It is my stanch view that it is wonderful that there has been such a 
continuous public expression, both pro and con on the subject of state- 
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hood, in Alaska. It is our American way that the cons as well as the 
pros have always had their day in court, so to speak. 

I should like to recall to mind the statement made by the late Hon. 
Anthony J. Dimond, on the floor of the United States Congress, 
Dacember 2, 1943. 

Anthony J. Dimond’s home was next door to my birthplace. He 
was often my counselor during my boyhood days. He served as 
mayor of Valdez for many years. He was one of Alaska’s outstanding 
attorneys. He was elected Delegate to Congress from Alaska in 1932. 
He served continuously as Alaska’s Delegate to Congress till January 
1945.. He voluntarily retired as Delegate to Congress in order to 
accept appointment as Federal Judge of his beloved Third Judicial 
Division in Alaska, where he served with outstanding judicial 
distinction. 

It has now been several years since this brilliant, kindly, judicious 
individual crossed the Great Divide but the worldly memory of him 
will never vanish. He was truly foremost in the ranks of Alaska’s 
great men. He was more than that. Members of Congress often 
sought his counsel on other than Alaskan affairs. He was surely 
one-of the Nation’s outstanding individuals of his time. The annals 
of Alaska’s history will devote considerable space to the accomplish- 
ments and deeds of Tony Dimond in behalf of his fellow man. é 

The following is the concluding paragraph of Delegate Dimond’s 
Alaska statehood speech of December 2, 1943: 

It may be said in conclusion that whether Alaska has statehood or not, largely, 
if not entirely, depends upon the attitde of the people of Alaska themselves. If 
our citizens of Alaska really and ardently desire statehood and express themselves 
vigorously enogh on the subject, it seems highly probable—in my j 'dgment all 
but certain—that Congress will not long delay the granting. Bt if the people 
of Alaska are indifferent about it, or if they permit the opposition, although 
numerically insignificant, to make all the noise on the subject, then Congress may 
well hesitate upon the grounds that we do not know ourlseves what we want. 
And so I hope the citizens of Alaska will not only give this question of statehood 
the seriors thought which it deserves, serious beca‘ise it involves their own destiny 
and the destiny of their children’s children, and beca‘ise it gives them an oppor- 
tunity to coutrol that destiny, but that they will express their opinion strongly in 
one fashion or another. Of course, if the people do not want statehood, that is 
the end of it for the present. I firmly believe that when they understand what 
is involved, 90 percent of the really permanent residents of Alaska will demand 
statehood so forcefully as not to be denied. 

More than 13 years have passed since Tony Dimond concluded 
that eloquent address on Alaska statehood. Many other statehood 
bills have come and gone since that December day in 1943. 

Many hearings have been conducted by committees of both Houses 
of the Congress of the United States, as to the merits of Alaska state- 
hood and as to the ability of the Territory to meet the responsibilities 
of statehood. 

- The people of Alaska have merited the faith that Anthony J. Dimond 
expressed in them. 

Alaskans, in reaching this point of full readiness for statehood have 
kept faith, ‘too, of another great Alaskan. The late Hon. James J. 
Wickersham introduced the first Alaska statehood legislation in the 
Congress in the year 1916. Judge Wickersham’s role in the hard- 
fought effort for Alaskan progress is a history unto itself. 

‘Lhe testimony and written statements that witnesses have pre- 
sented and will submit to your committee during this hearing will, 
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I am certain, effectively prove that Alaska has met all the tests. 
The people of Alaska are ready, willing, and eager to shoulder the 
responsibilities of statehood, side by side with the 48 great States 
now constituting the United States of America. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much, Mr. Egan. 

Senator Church? 

Senator Cuurcu. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Neuberger? 

Senator NeuserGer. No questions, Mr. Chairman, other than to 
commend the very able statement of Senator Egan and to join in his 
praise in the memory of Tony Dimond. I also had the privilege of 
knowing Delegate Dimond and it is my opinion he was one of the most 
outstanding Members ever to serve in the Congress in our time. 

Senator Jackson. I agree completely with the distinguished junior 
Senator’s statement. He was a very effective advocate for the great 
Territory of Alaska and was beloved by everyone who knew him 
whether you agreed with him or disagreed with him. 

Senator NeuserGer. One thing I was thinking, Mr. Chairman 
when Senator Egan was recounting the efforts of people like Delegate 
Dimond, Governor Gruening and Delegate Bartlett, and himself, I 
wonder how many States, particularly our Western States, which 
were on the frontier, I wonder how many of those frontier States were 
as fully prepared for statehood, had discussed the statehood as long 
and had prepared as diligently for it as Alaska is prepared today. 

When we read the history of my State of Oregon, Senator Church’s 
State and even your State of Washington, which is the populous and 
most developed State in the Northwest, [ wonder how many of those 
States were as prepared for statehood when they were on the frontier 
and came into the Union as Alaska is today. 

Senator Jackson. I agree with you. There is no doubt about the 
unusual qualification of Alaska as compared to previous States that 
have been admitted to the Union. 

Senator Cuurcu. Your period of courtship has been a very long one. 

Mr. Ecan. That is true. 

Senator Jackson. Their patience has been tremendous. It is the 
suggestion of the Chair that we reconvene at 2 o’clock. We will 
have as our first witness Mr. Ralph Rivers. The Chair would like to 
conclude all testimony this afternoon other than the two government 
witnesses that we will hear tomorrow afternoon. General Twining, 
I believe, who will be representing the Department of Defense, and 
the Acting Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Chilson. 

We will stand in recess then until 2 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed, to 
reconvene at 2 p. m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The subcommittee reconvened at 2 p. m., upon the expiration of 
the recess. 

Senator Jackson. The committee will come to order. 

Delegate Bartlett, would you call the next witness, please. 

Delegate Bartiert. So far as I know, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, we have one more witness. He is Ralph J. Rivers, 
Representative-elect, under the so-called Alaska-Tennessee plan, of 
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Fairbanks, Alaska, former mayor of Fairbanks, former United States 
attorney for the fourth division, former attorney general of the Terri- 
tory, and now in private practice of law at Fairbanks. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Rivers, we will be pleased to have your 
statement. 

Mr. Rivers, I note that this statement is 15 pages. I was wonder- 
ing if you might not be able to summarize it, have the statement in- 
cluded in the record at this point as if you had delivered it, and 
summarize the main points. 

As you probably know, in connection with these hearings, we are 
limiting the testimony to new evidence to support or oppose statehood. 
We - doing this, of course, in order to avoid duplication of the 
record. 

We are also doing it in the light of the fact that we have held 
hearings over a long period of time. We want to avoid duplication. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH J. RIVERS, REPRESENTATIVE-ELECT, 
TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


Mr. Rivers. Senator, I can give you my introductory remarks 
which cover a couple of new points and skip financial items and 
commentaries thereon and then give my closing page or two which 
will reflect the gist of my testimony. 

Senator Jackson. You go ahead and proceed in your own way. 
You can read parts and skip parts as you see fit. Just indicate where 
you are reading from so that the stenographer can better follow. 

(The statement of Mr. Rivers is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF RaupH J. Rivers, REPRESENTATIVE-ELECT From ALASKA 


I am glad to have the privilege of testifying before this committee in behalf of 
statehood for Alaska. First, I wish to commend the administration in general 
and the Secretary of the Interior and his staff in particular for their comprehen- 
sive and fair approach to the subject of statehood for Alaska. 

It is gratifying that the administration’s suggestions maintain the overall 
boundaries of Alaska and I feel that the authority that would be vested in the 
President to make special defense withdrawals in the northern and western areas 
of Alaska, if and when necessary, coincides with the national security although, in. 
my opinion, the usual withdrawal procedure would suffice. The fact that the 
right of Alaskans to exercise voting privileges and to be protected in their other 
civil rights within the overall boundaries of the State, notwithstanding necessary 
military withdrawals, makes the administration’s proposal basically sound and 
acceptable. 

To avoid duplication in testimony, I endorse the remarks previously made by 
my distinguished colleagues, Senator-elect Ernest Gruening and Sonator-elect 
William Egan. Accordingly, I will limit my statement to the point that Alaskans 
have adequately manifested their ability to govern themselves in the American 
tradition. In order to record my qualifications as a long-time observer of Alaska’s 
steady growth and development and as one experienced in many phases of Alaska’s 
government, I wish to state that I have been a resident of Alaska for the past 50 
years, during which time I served for 10 years as United States attorney for the 
fourth division of Alaska, with headquarters at Fairbanks, 4 years as attorney 
general of Alaska with headquarters in Juneau, 2 years as mayor of the city of 

airbanks, 2 years as chairman of the employment security commission and 1 
session as senator in the Alaska Legislature. I also served as a delegate to the 
Alaska Constitutional Convention. The last 6 years I have engaged in pri- 
vate law practice in Fairbanks, during which years the terms as mayor, senator, 
and as delegate to the constitutional convention were concurrent activities. 

Alaskans have carried on a legislative program since passage of the Organic 
Act in 1912, at which time Alaska became an incorporated Territory and began 
serving its apprenticeship for statehood. Notwithstanding the substantial limita- 
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tions in the Organic Act, Alaskans have assumed the ever-growing responsibilities 
incident to population ’ growth and demands for governmental services. To 
demonstrate that Alaskans have proved their capacity for self-government and 
to meet their financial obligations in a fair and sound manner during the period 
of rapid growth, I point out that the 1945 Alaska Legislature appropriated the 
sum of $5,631,822 for the expenses of the Territory covering the biennium com- 
mencing April 1, 1945, and ending March 31, 1947, and that the 1955 Alaska 
Legislature, in providing for the multiplicity of present day governmental services, 
appropriated $31,015,745 for the biennium beginning April 1, 1955, and ending 
March 31, 1957—a biennial increase of $26 million. All this was done without 
incurring any bonded indebtedness and through reasonable revenue measures, 

In addition to the 1955 appropriation out of the general fund of Alaska, the 
1955 legislature raised the previously existing tax on gasoline to 5 cents per gallon 
to bring it in line with the several States, thereby providing earmarked funds for 
highway purposes and airport and harbor facilities. This tax brought in over 
$3% million during 1 year alone—1956. 

In addition to carrying on the regular departments and programs, the 1955 
Alaskan Legislature authorized Alaska’s Constitutional Convention and appro- 
priated $300,000 for that purpose, resulting in the formation and ratification of 
a document which is widely regarded as a model in its field. 

A brie al way of denoting the range of Alaska’s governmental activities and 
experience is to enumerate the departments and agencies for which the Alaska 
Legislature appropriated money in 1955. I feel that this is a truly impressive list, 
embodying the functions common to any of the 48 States, except for control of 
our resources and courts and some lesser activities, jurisdiction of which is denied 
us under the Organic Act. 

Alaska Department of Agriculture 
Aid to Agricultural and Industrial Fairs 
Office of the Attorney General 
Office of the Auditor 

Department of Aviation 

Banking Board 

Board of Accountancy 

Board of Alaska Soil Conservation 
Board of Basic Sciences 

Board of Chiropractic Examiners 
Board of Cosmetology 

Board of Dental Examiners 

Board of Medical Examiners 
Board of Optometry 

Board of Pharmacy 

Board of Real Estate 

Nurses Examining Board 

Coal Miners Examining Board 
Department of Civil Defense 
Division of Alaska Communications 
Department of Education 

Primary and General Election Expenses 
Emergency Appropriation 
Employees Old Age Insurance 
Employment Security Commission 
Department of Finance 

Alaska Department of Fisheries 
Fisheries Experimental Commission 
Governor of Alaska (supplementing Federal appropriation) 
Alaska Department of Health 
Office of Highway Engineer 
Juvenile Homes 

Insurance Department 

Department of Labor 

Alaska Industrial Board 
Department of Public Lands 
Legislative Audit Committee 
Legislative Council 

Historical Library and Museum 
Department of Library Service 
Department of Mines 
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Alaska National Guard 
Pioneers’ Home 
Department of Territorial Police 
Control of Predatory Animals 
Resource Development Board 
Retired Employees Benefits 
Support of Schools 
Department of Taxation 
Territorial Buildings 
Transportation to Schools 
Treasurer of Alaska 
University of Alaska 
World War II Veterans Affairs 
Veterans Service Council 
Alaska Visitors Association 
Vocational Rehabilitation 
Department of Public Welfare 
Alaska Gas and Oil Conservation Commission 
Alaska Bar Association 
Construction of boat harbors, jetties, dikes, and breakwaters 
Alaska Land Registration 
Interim care of mentally ill 
Agricultural Pest and Disease Control Fund 
Alaska Safety Council 
Alaska Wing, Civil Air Patrol 
Loans to Cities of the Third Class 
Agricultural Revolving Fund 
Office of Fire Marshal 
Aid to Prospectors and Miners 
Alaska Rural Development Board 
To project into the future the responsibility which Alaskans have already 
demonstrated with regard to Alaska’s financial problems, I submit the following: 


ANALYSIS OF THE COST TO ALASKA OF STATE GOVERNMENT AS COMPARED TO 
TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT 


As above stated the cost to Alaska of Territorial government is largely shown 
in Alaska’s general appropriaton act for the fiscal biennium ending March 31, 
1957. The total shown is $31,065,745. Not ineluded in this figure are special 
appropriations as follows: $300,000 for Alaska’s Constitutional Convention, a 
nonrecurrable item, and $237,814 for legislative purposes, being in addition to 
base salary and travel expense pertaining to the regular session paid by the 
Federal Covernment. Also not included in said general appropriation are 
amounts needed for highway, airport, and harbor construction and maintenance, 
which are paid for out of earmarked gas tax revenues. Included in said general 
appropriation, however, is $1,300,000 for new construction for the University of 
Alaska. Thus, in round figures, the cost to Alaska of Territorial government for 
the second year of said biennium ending March 31, 1957, is $15 million. 

The $15 million is derived from a Territorial income tax (12% percent of amount 

aid the United States for Federal income tax), business license tax ($25 on first 

20,000 of gross business, one-half of 1 percent next $80,000 of gross, and one- 
fourth of 1 percent on all above $100,000), and taxes on fisheries, mines, liquor 
establishments, and other sources. Presently there is no tax on property outside 
of incorporated cities, school districts, and public utility districts. Said $15 
million so appropriated was divided up among the usual services offered by State 

overnments. ‘These cover matching expenditures in conformity with all the 

ederal social security programs, excellent public school system, university, and 
the other programs hereinabove enumerated. No appropriation appears for 
regulation of the fisheries and wildlife, courts, basic expense of Governor’s ofTice, 
and salary and travel of legislators—all reserved to the Federal Government under 
Territorial status. 

Generally speaking, the present sources of Territorial revenue will support the 
functions already carried on by Alaska as a Territory, with the possi>le exception 
of the mental health program and care of the insane, turned over to Alaska by 
the 84th Congress, and whi'h will gradually result in Alaska assuming the full 
burden of its mentally ill. This will be offset, at least in part, by proseeds from 
the land grant authorized by Congress in the Mental Health Act. This function, 
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however, cannot be classified as an extra expense of statehood as it has already 
been turned over to Alaska as a Territory. 

The foregoing, which shows the scope of Territorial government services and 
financing, highlights the fact that the only additional functions under State 
government would be the following: Fish and wildlife administration, State court 
system, construction of highways with matching funds under the Federal-Aid 

ighway Act, maintenance of highways, additional cost of both construction 
and maintenance of access roads, debt service and maintenance on essential 
courthouses, jails and administrative buildings, and operation thereof (in addition 
to $65,000 now paid per year for operation and upkeep of the Alaska Office 
Building and Territorial Office Building at Jumeau and many rentals paid else- 
where in the Territory for Territorial offices), additional cost of legislature, addi- 
tional cost of Governor’s office and secretary of state, additional cost of adminis- 
tering State domain, and miscellaneous contingencies. 

Since the purpose of this presentation is to show in general terms that Alaska 
as a rapidly growing American community, rich in resources, can afford statehood, 
and since exact figures cannot be given with respect to future events, I will, by 
estimates, show how the above referenced additional costs of statehood, on an 
annual basis, can be met. The following, for reference purposes called “Schedule 
of Additional Costs of Statehood,” is, however, patterned upon the basis that 
the provisions of the act of admission will contain the money grants for highway 
construction and maintenance found in the several statehood bills now pending 
in Congress, to wit: H. R. 50, H. R. 849, H. R. 1242, H. R. 628, H. R. 340, and 
S$. 49. Should these grants which are set forth in seetion 20 of H. R. 50 be denied 
and Alaska be left under the special provisions of section 107 of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956, as recommended by the Bureau of the Budget, Alaska 
would only get about $13,141,000 per year on a 10-1 matching basis, but would 
be entitled to use so much thereof as necessary for highway maintenance, and 
thereby be under less financial strain as pertains to highways than it would under 
the general provisions applicable to the several States, under which general pro- 
visions Alaska would come if said section 20 is retained. 
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Schedule of additional costs of statehood 


Fish and wildlife administration_..............-_--- 
Less offset from license revenues____- $341, 030 
Less offset of matching funds from 

Federal Government-_____....---- 1, 023, 090 


Less following amount from proceeds 
of Pribilof seal fisheries which 
new State would get on basis of 
1955 figures under sec. 6 (e) of 
vee Ge eos a bla souls 635, 880 


(Plus $537,713 hereinafter shown 

under offsets for general oe -) 
ding marshals) _-_-__- 

Less offset of fines, forfeitures, fees, 
Wee Be ee Sere ke SOE $500, 000 


} Beieerteee Oiee lee Sieg a el Skee scubis 


(Over amount already appropriated for Land 
Department and in addition to $15,000,000 
from the Federal Government for interior sub- 
division surveys and harbors) (as per ec. 19, 
H. R. 50). 

Less offset of revenue from State domain, at 


. Trunk highway construction (over and above Federal 


matching funds from Federal Highway Act) --- ~~ - 

(Not necessarily required for first 3 years because 
of grant in sec. 20 H. R. 50). 

Then State would gradually undertake matching 
procedure for next 3 years, then fully meet 
needs to best of its ability upon a 1 to 73% 
matching basis. Alaska already turning over 
annually to BPR from earmarked gas tax, 
ert arent Seta ee walle gare 6% w teres 


Maintenance of trunk highways_____..__.-.--_---- 
Offset as per highway grant in sec. 20 (c), H. R. 
I a al a a! tess ae 


New financial 
burden to State 

$2, 000, 000 
2, 000, 000 None 

1, 100, 000 
500, 000 $600, 000 

75, 000 

75, 000 

None 

1, 500, 000 

1, 500, 000 
ee None 

4, 000, 000 

3, 000, 000 
—-———————. 1, 000, 000 
100, 000 None 


Construction and maintenance of access roads - -- -- - 

Can be paid for out of gas tax revenues not used 

in matching for construction of primary and 
secondary highways and urban roads. 

Debt service and maintenance on essential court- 

el cme emis wa cn een ae 

(Most of administrative floor space needed by 

Territory out of Juneau is already being 

rented.) 


. Additional cost of legislature _--...........------- 
. Additional cost of offices of Governor and secretary of 


a yt yet eae i i pt Ah alg fe le Al aa 
Miscellaneous additional costs__.........._.------ 


Ne ree er ne ir re SE ears Maan Ree 


200,000 200, 000 


150,000 150, 000 


100,000 100, 000 
100,000 100, 000 





cos arene 2, 150, 000 
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Recapitulation of above numbered items, showing new financial burden after specific 


offsets 

Ry SGD nicl RAM Gai bt ee is OSs Bara SS Shite, SS 0 
2. Beate DOM Wats oo ES SA cS eee $600, 000 
So Dineland Gtiee | Me he PE EP Oe re 0 
4.2 Truth high Wty éonntrdetion. 6. 22 22 SS Oe es Myo ee ae 0 
5: Trunk lighway tisintetianee. 22246 2 SoS 2S YR EAE: 1, 000, 000 
6. Atotnes rede. |) SPs oe Ae Se Dee TS aS ES 0 
7.. CouMiintiaes aa Jala ete. 22586 Sho BOL CU eae Ses Spee 200, 000 
Oi ERAS SIS TS s SR Oe Rn a ee Ee aS 150, 000 
9. Governor and secretary of state___.__......._-._------------- 100, 000 
16.) Miadtlintiéote. 22222 eck Sa BL Se ee 100, 000 
Total extra burden on Alaska as a State. ___.___..._.__- 2, 150, 000 


Antict pated general offsets 


A. Balance—Pribilof Seal Fisheries after partial use 

under: ited). abeveos 2. 6ic 2 cae oc Llc ese $537, 713 
. From forest leases, stumpage and timber_-_-________ 500, 000 
. State share of gas and oil lease proceeds, from Federal 

Government or from State domain in selected 

STOOG wa eee. eect a usw 125, 000 


Ow 


Total of above 3 nontax sources of revenue____ 1, 162, 713 
Leaving a balance to be raised by new tax revenue which 
can be done by a l-percent tax on property outside of 

incorporated areas, or other levies, of._____-_.--_-- 987, 287 


Total of new receipts from both nontax and new 
tam 90tneet 252. ded oledicnswisd wkeuui 2,150,000 $2, 150, 000 


The sources and basis of estimates above shown under costs and offsets of new 
functions of State government are set forth in the following comments: 

Item 1. Fish and wildlife-—The sum of $1,676,561 is the net revenue which 
accrued to the United States from the Pribilof Seal Fisheries in 1955, according 
to a letter from John L. Farley, Director, addressed to Delegate E. L. Bartlett 
on March 29, 1956. If 70 percent of the net proceeds are turned over to the new 
State each year as per section 6 (e) of H. R. 50, the amount would be $1,173,593, or 
some comparable amount each year. As shown above in item 1 of the “Schedule 
of additional costs,’’ the sum of $635,880 can be applied on costs of fish and wildlife 
administration, leaving a balance from said seal fishery money of $537,713 for 
general use. 

The figure of $341,030 from licenses for hunting and fishing, as shown under 
item 1 of the schedule, would be matchable on a 3 to 1 basis, and all of the proceeds 
of such licenses are treated herein as nontax revenues because the purchase of 
such licenses is for the enjoyment of a special privilege and is optional with the 
purchaser. Hunting and fishing license fees for 1956, collected by the Federal 
Government, amounted to $170,515 based on the present low fee schedule. It is 
our belief that the fees could be doubled by the new State without appreciably 
decreasing the number of people who would purchase licenses. Thus the figure 
$341,030 is a projection based on such doubling of the present fees, and 3 times 
said amount would give us $1,023,090 in matching funds as shown in item 1 of 
the schedule. The figure of approximately $2 million per year for cost of admin- 
istering fish and wildlife comes from figures of the Alaska office of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

Item 2. State courts.—Until the legislature of the new State meets and fixes 
the number of courts, salaries of personnel, etc., as provided by the State consti- 
tution, already ratified, this figure must be predicated to some extent on the 
present Federal court expense. The amount listed provides for three State 
courts and a supreme court. The Federal Government would continue to main- 
tain one Federal court in the district of Alaska, absorbing about one-fourth of 
the total court business. The above figures do not include the operation of 
marshals’ offices. The Territory already has a good Territorial police force which 
is being financed under Territorial government and which will perform the State 
functions now being handled by the marshals, so this item cannot be considered 
an additional cost of State government. Of course, there would still be a marshal 
and deputies in Alaska for Federal purposes. 
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liem 3. State Land Office.—Since Alaska has only been spending about $24,000 
annually for land registration, it is estimated that another $75,000 per year would 
be needed for Land Office administration because of the land grants to the State 
from the Federal Government. Certainly this sum and probably more would be 
derived from State land sales, leases, etc. The Federal Government would pay 
the cost of surveying exterior boundaries of requested areas, and, according to 
sec. 18 of H. R. 50, and other bills, $15 million would become available for use 
by the State in making interior subdivision surveys and for harbors. With this 
aid the State should manage in this department for about $100,000 a year. 

Item 4. Primary and secondary highway construction.—Statehood would put 
Alaska under the Federal-Aid Highway Act on a 1 to 7}4 matching basis, in addi- 
tion to highway construction grants of $46 million provided for in sec. 20 (b), 
H. R. 50, and other pending bills. 

Item 5. Maintenance of primary and secondary highways.—This would ail fall 
on the new State, but would be cushioned by the grant authorized in sec. 20 (c), 
H. R. 50, and other bills, by $8 million for each of the first 5 years, $2 million 
for each of the second 5 years, and $1 million for each of the third 5 years. It 
is noted that Alaska is already taking in more than $3% million per year from its 
motor fuel taxes (5 cents per gallon on motor fuel for roads and harbor facilities 
and 3 cents per gallon on aviation gas, the income from each being earmarked, 
respectively, for roads, harbor facilities and airfields). At least $3 million of this 
amount is derived from sales of gasoline for motor vehicles. This will increase 
as population and fuel consumption increases. This source of revenue, in con- 
junction with the above referenced grants, would suffice for matching with the 

ederal Government for primary and secondary highway construction, for high- 
way maintenance, and for access roads. 
tem 6. Access roads.—This is covered in item 5, next above. 

Item 7. Courthouses, jails, and offices.—Transfer of the Federal building in 
Juneau to the State, as per section 6 (d) H. R. 50, and other bills, plus the Alaska 
office building and Territorial building already owned by the Territory, would 
meet all building needs at Juneau, the capital, and obviate any immediate need 
for construction of a State capitol, and about $4 million raised on the sale of bonds 
would suffice for initial needs in this category elsewhere in Alaska. Offices then 
moved into such public buildings would cut down on rent now paid by the Terri- 
tory throughout Resta. It is noted that the Territory of Alaska has no bonded 
indebtedness which has been prohibited by the organic act, until authorization 
to bond for $20 million was granted by Congress in 1956. 

Item 8. Legislature —We have allowed $150,000 (additional to present costs 
being borne by the Territory) for this item. This figure contemplates a bicameral 
legislature of 60 persons, with an annual salary and per diem, an annual session, 
and the general administrative costs of holding the annual session, as is provided 
in the constitution of the future State of Alaska. 

Item 9. Governor and secretary of state—We have allowed $100,000 for this 
item. It is postulated on the salaries now being paid by the Federal Government 
and other expenses incident to maintenance of the Governor’s house, etc., all of 
which would represent additional costs under statehood. It should be noted that 
the Territory is already making appropriations to cover part of the expense of 
the Governor’s office. 

Item 10. Miscellaneous.—For unforeseen items. 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


The Territory collected $20,354,126.67 in taxes during the calendar year 1956, 
according to the Territorial Tax Commissioner, including $3,585,143.47 (17:51 
percent of the total) from motor fuel taxes. The gas tax money goes to pay for 
functions that would otherwise have to be paid for out of the general fund. It 
ages ote that the same tax sources would again produce at least $20 million in 
1957. 

In placing the amount of $500,000 as receipts from forest leases, timber sales, 
stumpage, etc., we have been guided by figures of the Forest Service for timber 
operations in 1956. Under territoriality, Alaska receives 25 percent of forest 
receipts, which in 1956 were $608,117.64, and of which 25 percent is $149,997.81. 
This was derived from the operation of one pulp plant and several sawmill and 
logging operations in 1956. We have every reason to expect that by the time 
the first state legislatur2 meets we shall have at least one more pulp plant. Two 
others, as well as additional sawmill and other timber operations, are projected 
for the not distant future. 
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As the most rapidly growing area under the United States flag, and the last 
frontier to which our fast growing population in the States can overflow, it can 
be safely predicted that Alaska will continue to grow, and that tax revenues will 
increase in the aggregate to meet the costs that the proportional growth of State 
government will entail. It is also apparent that additional tax revenue will build 
up with the advent of new industries and economic development. History shows 
that increase in population and expansion of industry has inevitably followed in 
the wake of statehood. This would be especially so at this time in our history 
as the amplified road program incident to the above mentioned grants and full 
participation under the Federal-Aid Highway Act would speed development. 
Also improvement as regards Alaska’s freight rate situation would no doubt follow 
from statehood as a consequence of removal of the discrimination in the Jones 
Act and be an additional stimulus to Alaska’s economy. 

It should also be noted that National defense activity in Alaska will no doubt 
continue through the foreseeable future as a generator of much business activity, 
and that fishing, mining, agriculture, tourism, aviation, production of electrical 
energy, etc., will continue on and grow and that the servic? industries will expand 
accordingly. 

Alaskans are not only asking for statehood to become full fledged citizens of 
the United States with voting representatives in Congress, but have proved their 
capability to assum? the full responsibilities involved. My years and experience 
in Alaska have convinced me of the validity of this conclusion. 


Mr. Rivers. I am glad to have the privilege of testifying before 
this committee in behalf of statehood for Alaska. 

First, I wish to commend the administration in general and the 
Secretary of the Interior and his staff in particular for their compre- 
hensive and fair approach to the subject of statehood for Alaska. 

Senator Jackson, I read from the prepared statement on page 1. 

Parenthetically, I refer to the testimony adduced before the House 
subcommittee on the subject of statehood last week. 

It is gratifying that the administration’s suggestions maintain the 
overall boundaries of Alaska and I feel that the authority that would 
be vested in the President to make special defense withdrawals in the 
northern and western areas of Alaska, if and when necessary, coincides 
with the national security although, in my opinion, the usual with- 
drawal procedure would suffice. ‘The fact that the right of Alaskans 
to exercise voting privileges and to be protected in their other civil 
rights within the overall boundaries of the State, notwithstanding 
necessary military withdrawals, makes the administration’s proposal 
basically sound and acceptable. 

To avoid duplication in testimony, I endorse the remarks previously 
made by my distinguished colleagues, Senator-elect Ernest Gruening 
and Senator-elect William Egan. 

Accordingly, I will limit my statement to the point that Alaskans 
have adequately manifested their ability to govern themselves in the 
American tradition. In order to record my qualifications as a long- 
time observer of Alaska’s steady growth and development and as one 
experienced in many phases of Alaska’s government, I wish to state 
that I have been a resident of Alaska for the past 50 years, during 
which time I served for 10 years as United States attorney for the 
fourth division of Alaska, with headquarters at Fairbanks, 4 years us 
attorney general of Alaska with headquarters in Juneau, 2 years as 
mayor of ‘the city of Fairbanks, 2 years as chairman of the Employ- 
ment Security Commission and 1 session as senator in the Alaska 
Legislature. I also served as a delegate to the Alaska constitutional 
convention. The last 6 years I have engaged in private law 
practice in Fairbanks, during which years the terms as mayor, senator 
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and as delegate to the constitutional convention were concurrent 
activities. 

Alaskans have carried on a legislative program since passage of the 
organic act in 1912, at which time Alaska became an incorporated 
Territory and began serving its apprenticeship for statehood. 

Notwithstanding the substantial limitations in the organic act, 
Alaskans have assumed the ever-growing responsibilities incident to 
population growth and demands for governmental services. To 
demonstrate that Alaskans have proved their capacity for self- 
government and to meet their financial obligations in a fair and sound 
manner during the period of rapid growth, | point out that the 1945 
Alaska Legislature appropriated the sum of $5,631,822 for the ex- 
penses of the Territory covering the biennium commencing April 1, 
1945, and ending March 31, 1947, and that the 1955 Alaska Legisla- 
ture, in providing for the multiplic ity of present-day governmental 
services, appropriated $31,015,745 for the biennium beginning April 1, 
1955, and ending March 31, 1957—a biennial increase of $26 million. 
All this was done without incurring any bonded indebtedness and 
through reasonable revenue measures. 

Senator ANpERsoN. How do you explain that rather substantial 
increase in appropriations and then say it was done without any 
bonded indebtedness and with reasonable revenue measures? What 
had they done in their previous biennium? How much of the $5,631,- 
822, how much of that depended upon direct taxes in the Territory? 

, Mr. Rivers. It all depended upon direct taxes. 

Senator ANDERSON. Was there a surplus? 

Mr. Rivers. There was never a surplus until later. 1945 was before 
we enacted a basic revenue program. 

In 1949 we did enact a basic revenue program. The horse and 
buggy way of just having a few scattered taxes ran out in 1949. 

Senator Jackson. How many people were there in the Territory in 
1945? 

Mr. Rivers. The 1950 census showed 128,000. I would say there 
were about 100,000 people in 1945. © 

Delegate Bartietr. I would think so. The 1940 census showed 
74,000. So it would be about half way between. 

Senator Jackson. At that time you raised $5 million in 1945? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. In the 1950 census there were 128,000 and in 
1955 there was an estimate of civilians, not counting military per- 
sonnel, of 170,000. 

Senator Jackson. I note that there was a statement that Senator 
Church read this morning from the Bureau of the Census, of last fall, 
which indicated over 200,000. 

Delegate Bartierr. Including military, over 200,000. 

Mr. Rivers. The figure is 209,000, including between 40,000 and 
50,000 military persons. 

Senator Jackson. But roughly speaking, the population doubled 
during that time, but you were able to increase revenue 5% times; 
from $5 million to $31 million? 

Mr. Rivers. I was indicating that we met the increasing demand 
for public services and the rapid need for new schools and all that by 
reasonable and responsible tax measures. 

Senator Jackson. What was the tax structure in 1945? 

Mr. Rivers. There was a pack tax on salmon. 
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Senator Jackson. So much per case? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, that was so much per case. 

Senator Jackson. What other taxes, other sources of revenue? 

Mr. Rivers. We had some taxes on liquor. We had the school 
tax per capita, $5 a head, for every employed person over 21. That 
was @ per capita tax. 

We didn’t have a net income tax. We didn’t have a business 
license tax. 

Senator Jackson. Did you have a real-estate tax? 

Mr. Rivers. We did not have a real-estate tax. 

Senator JAcKSON. So all real property in the Territory was not sub- 
ject to real-estate tax? 

Mr. Rivers. It was not then and it is not now except in cities, 
and other incorporated districts. 

Senator Jackson. What is the present situation? 

Mr. Rivers. The cities and school districts have taxation on real 
property within those unincorporated districts, but there is no real 
property tax on land outside of those incorporated limits. 

Senator Jackson. You can have a large plant or factory outside 
an incorporated city and there is no real-estate tax as such? 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. The same applies to any other kind of real 
property? 

Mr. Rivers. That is correct. I will say that the present legislature 
is looking over that untaxed source now and may utilize it before this 
session is over. 

Senator Jackson. I am surprised that they have not levied on the 
real property outside of the incorporated areas. 

Mr. Rivers. We did start a 1-percent real property tax going in 
1949 which did not make itself felt until 1950 and the 1953 legislature 
repealed it. 

Senator ANDERSON. Do I understand then that this pulp mill would 
not be taxed? 

Mr. Rivers, That is right, as far as property valuation is concerned, 
except that the school district, the independent school district does 
have some property tax basis on the pulp mill. 

Senator Jackson. That is assuming it is within the confines of the 
school district? 

Senator ANpERsON. Is that large new property up here, the pulp 
mill, inside the school district? 

Mr. Rivers. It is inside an independent school district which con- 
sists of the city of Ketchikan and the adjacent areas. It pays 7 mills 
or something like that, 5 mills. It is a negotiated rate or property 
valuation. 

Senator Jackson. On what sort of valuation? 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t know. It is either negotiated so that the 
valuation is real low or that the rate is real low. 

I believe it has been negotiated on a low valuation by common 
agreement between the school district and the pulp company because 
at the time the pulp people came into Alaska the Territory had a 
tax-incentive provision in its property law. 

The property tax law and that tax-incentive provision was extended 
to the school districts and that is the situation. 
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Senator Jackson. How much revenue would be raised if the present 
real estate tax which the cities are empowered to levy and which the 
school district can levy should include all areas outside of the incor- 
porated communities and outside the school districts? How much 
additional revenue? 

Mr. Rivers. The rate and valuation of course, would be important. 

Senator Jackson. I mean there has certainly been a study made? 
F Mr. Rivers. The study shows that on a 10-mill levy, based on 
almost full valuation, as closely as you can determine full valuation, 
a Territorial property tax would produce between a million to a million 
and half a year. 

Senator Jackson. That is all? 

Mr. Rivers. That is net after expense of collection. 

Senator Jackson. Out of how much now being collected in the form 
of real-estate tax? 

Mr. Rivers. There is none presently being collected by the Terri- 
tory. 
Senator Jackson. I am speaking of within the incorporated areas 
or school districts. How much money is being raised at the present 
time by the municipalities and school districts in the form of a real- 
estate tax in the Territory of Alaska? i 

Mr. Rrvers. They run about 2 mills, but I can’t tell you what the 
aggregate amount is that is raised by these local governments. 

I might add that when the Territory did levy this 10-mill tax on 
property in Alaska, the amounts derived from the incorporated cities 
and school districts were remitted to the cities and school district so 
there was no Territorial property tax on top of the municipal taxes. 

Senator Jackson. That is not unusual because most real estate taxes 
that are collected go to the city and county and local municipality and 
the school districts, of course. It depends on the State law. 

Mr. Rivers. I paid taxes in Seattle at one time when there was a 
city, county, and State tax aggregating about 40 mills, but on about a 
50 percent valuation if I remember. 

Senator Jackson. You say that the city can levy a tax on the 
incorporated area and the school district can do likewise? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. What other levys are there in the Territory? 

Mr. Rivers. Our basic revenue system consists of Territorial net 
income tax which is payable 

Senator Jackson. Is it graduated? 

Mr. Rivers. It is graduated only on the basis that the Federal 
income tax is graduated. We pay 12% percent of the amount we paid 
to Uncle Sam. 

The one computation covers both phases. When we arrive at the 
amount we owe the United States for Federal income purposes, within 
which all the graduating takes place, then we take 12% percent of 
that and that is what we pay the Territory. 

Senator Jackson. So you pay to the Territory an income tax 
which is one-eighth of whatever your Federal tax is? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, that is correct. 

Senator Jackson. How much does that bring in? 

Delegate Barrierr. Here is a statement of license and taxes col- 
lected by the Department of Taxation of the Territory of Alaska for 
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the period January 1, 1956, to December 31, 1956, showing the differ- 
ent taxes and the amounts collected under each category. 
Senator Jackson. That will be included in the record at this point, 
(The material referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF LICENSE AND TAXES CoLi#crEp BY THE DEPARTMENT OF TaXA- 
TION OF THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA FOR THE PERIOD JANUARY 1, 1956, TO 
DECEMBER 31, 1956 


Title 48, chapter 2, section 17, ACLA 1949, states that the Tax Commissioner 
shall prepare and annually publish statistics with respect to the revenues derived 
under the tax laws administered by him. In keeping with this statute the follow- 
ing is submitted for publication: 




















Revenues—Taxes  col- | Per- Allocation by judicial divisions 
lected account classi- | Total collec- | cent of|_. === 
fication tions total } j 
1 2 3 4 
| 
Amusement and gam- | 
ing devices___-_- --| $80,387. 50 0. 39 $24, 187. 50 | $3, 462.50 | $36, 650.00 | $16, 087. 50 
Automobile license reg- } 
hia soc nccecees 762, 997. 10 3. 75 86, 713. 30 | 6, 863. 95 478, 659. 05 190, 760. 80 
Business licenses........| 1, 462,144.84 | 7.18 327, 259. 99 | 73, 134. 73 723, 594. 94 338, 155. 20 
Certificate of title...._- 89, 913. 00 . 44 11, 805. 00 | 891. 00 53, 811. 00 23, 906. 00 
Dog licenses. - --.-. Ron 1, 496. 50 .O1 }- | 1, 496. 50 }.--.- “te 
Drivers’ licenses. . - --... 46, 041. 50 . 23 6, 581. 00 | 2, 182. 75 | 26, 944. 75 10, 333. 00 
Fisheries: | 
Cold storage and | | 
fish processing | | 
(te Wyi2522.2° 59, 508. 69 .29 55, 773. 84 | 117. 93 BORG OR $4225 
Cold storage— | 
freezer ships_---.-- 22, 949. 86 11 19, 646. 46 | | i AE Dcincerencenall a 
Fish trap licenses 597, 700. 00 2. 94 345, 100. 00 --| 262,600.00 /...-.......-. 
Fishermen’s li- 
censes—resident __. 74, 805. 00 . 37 50, 845. 00 | 130. 00 MSTA [ese st eed 
Fishermen’s li- | | 
censes—nonresi- | 
Cie. dodcccd nek 75, 400. 00 . 37 50, 395. 00 é 25, 005. 00 |... sath 
Gill nets ‘. We 9, 164. 00 05 4, 035.00 |. Kun 5, 129. 00 |------- sae 
Raw fish tax__- 1, 604, 337. 14 7.88 | 615, 826. 40 9,847.13 | 977, 973.02 | 690. 59 
BOON sins <5 jd seea-| 18, 340. 00 09 | 13, 935. 00 .| 4, 405.00 |...-.-.- ite 
Sport fishing stamps. 63, 081. 88 | .3l 5, 075. 20 | 218. 00 43, 283. 43 14, 505. 25 
Inheritance tax—inter- | } 
ented ‘ bed 1, 673. 40 | Ol 602. 89 | 31. 59 501. 82 537. 10 
Inheritance tax—prin- | 
cipal... _- dead 38, 767. 28 | 19 9, 157. 98 | 2, 471. 97 | 13, 442.09 13, 695. 24 
Liquor—excise taxes..._| 1, 502, 246. 96 | 7. 38 320, 155. 59 20, 289. 55 789, 679. 03 | 372, 122 79 
Mines and mining. ____| 50, 418. 43 | . 25 | . 26, 855. 30 6, 792. 74 16, 770. 39 
Motor fuel oil_...__. ..-| 3, 585, 143.47 | 17.61 672, 861. 09 192, 365. 70 | 2, 022, 929. 17 | 696, 987. 51 
Motor fuel refund per- | eid an 
mits_ el Saas. 605. 50 | 519. 50 | 7.00 | 58. 21 
Net income tax- - 8, 628, 692. 27 42.39 | 2,861,090.84 | 498, 757.11 | 3,879, 766. 22 1, 389, 078. 10 
Property tax__ bhi 3, 405. 36 | . 02 827. 64 | 12. 00 1, 527.73 1, 037. 99 
Punchboard tax. -.- | 1, 770. 00 | .O1 | 1, 410.00 | 360. 00 | -- eats . 
School tax. _- 441,952.78 | 2.17 113, 675. 03 29, 292. 00 237, 438. 25 | 61, 547. 50 
Tobacco tax. --- 1, 127,042.56'| 5.54) 350, 608.67 10,619.60 | 515,055. 59 | 250, 758. 70 
Prepaid taxes—sus- | 
pense account ____.__- 4, 062. 00 | 02 4, 862. 91 | —800. 91 j.-..-.-..----. 
Miscellaneous fees... _-| 79. 65 | 60. 90 18. 75 | odie 
Totals. ._.........|20,354, 126. 67 | 100. 00 | 5, 953,011. 73 877, 409. 81 | 10, 126, 710.47 | 3, 306, 994. 66 





TERRITORY OF ALASKA, FIRST JUDICIAL DIVISION 


I, K. F. Dewey, Tax Commissioner, Department of Taxation of the Territory 
of Alaska, do hereby affirm that the above statement is correct and true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

K. F. Dewey, Tax Comméssioner. 

Senator Jackson. That income tax I notice is $8,628,692.27, which 
represents slightly more than 42 percent of the total. 

The next largest contributor is the motor fuel tax, 17.61, and the 
next is the raw fish tax, 7.88. 

The next is business licenses, 7.18. All these taxes brought in a 
total of $20,354,126.67. 
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Delegate Bartierr. That was for the calendar year 1956. 

Senator Jackson. That would be at the rate of $40 million a 
biennium. 

Delegate Bartierr. It would, yes. 

Senator Jackson. So that is quite a substantial 1 increase, is it not? 

Delegate Bartietr. Yes, it is. 

Senator Jackson. Now, the next question is how much additional 
revenue would have to be raised the first year, second year, third 
year, and so on, should Alaska become a State? 

Mr. Rivers. I have covered that by way of analysis. My con- 
clusion is that it would cost $2 million more per year. 

Senator Jackson. That is all? 

Mr. Rivers. That is all. 

Senator Jackson. That is all. _ 

Mr. Rivers. That is after considering the offsets that are inv oly ed. 

Senator Jackson. Would it remain all the way through? You 
recall we have appropriations in here for the highway program for the 
first—how many years? 

Delegate Bartiert. Fifteen. 

Mr. Rrvers. I would like to say on that that the Bureau of the 
Budget has submitted in a memorandum to you that section 20 of 
S. 49, which contains all this road construction money, should be de- 
leted and that Alaska be kept under the special provisions of the 
Federal Highway Act of 1956. In the Federal Highway Act of 1956 
Alaska was given special participation. Only one-third of our total 
land area was to be used in computing Alaska’s share, but in exchange 
for that Alaska is allowed to use some of the matched money for 
highway maintenance as well as for road construction. 

Senator Jackson. What would be the effect of that? 

Mr. Rivers. The effect of that is that we would only get about 
$13% million in matching money as compared with a maximum of 
$34 million under the full participation, but we would only have to 
put out about $1% million a year to obtain that $13% million and we 
could use part of that for road maintenance. 

We would be under less financial strain if we were kept under the 
same provisions that now prevail with regard to the Federal aid high- 
way act than if we were given these road subsidies and had to face 
the highway maintenance problem on our own. 

The highway maintenance bill now is around $4 million a year. 

In this study that I have made I am postulating the analysis on 
the retention of section 20 in Senate bill 49, but we will be no worse 
off if you delete section 20 and leave us the way we are right now on 
highways. 

Senator Jackson. In your estimates of additional revenue you 
say you will only need $2 million more? 

Mr. Rivers. That is right in terms of new revenue which Alaska 
will have to raise. 

Senator Jackson. That would be the amount required to run the 
State government. What would be the impact on the local govern- 
ment? What increase would have to occur in that area? 

Mr. Rivers. There is a provision in our constitution for a borough 
form of local government, but the borough phase will be more or less 
unorganized until such time as the towns expand and the areas get 
more settled. 
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At the outset there would be virtually no increase in the cost of 
local government, but as you go ahead and organize these boroughs 
then there would be some additional cost of local government, but 
they would pay their own way. 

We do not have any counties in Alaska at the present time. 

Senator Jackson. The boroughs would take the place of the 
counties? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, but without any overlapping jurisdiction. The 
city would be charging so much for the full municipal services within 
the city and then the next zone outside in the borough would be 
charged less for less municipal services and the zone idea developed 
so there would be no overlapping of local taxation. 

It is all worked out according to the amount of services rendered. 

So we don’t have to worry about the cost of local government at the 
outset and until there lias been a material amount of growth in the 
future. 

Senator Jackson. What about new schools and all the problems 
that are so familiar in the 48 States? 

Mr. Rivers. We have solved that by what we call independent 
school districts which consist of the cities and the adjacent areas. 
The independent school districts would be the equivalent of a county 
for purposes of schools and the location of schools and the transporta- 
tion of pupils. 

Senator Jackson. They have a wider tax base? 

Mr. Rivers. They have a tax base that reaches out about 50 miles 
on all sides asa maximum. The point being that as far as schools are 
concerned, we already have an independent school district pattern 
which is kind of a county area idea. 

Senator Jackson. Like a consolidated school district? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, we call them independent school districts. 

So it could be called consolidated and that will suffice to continue 
to meet our schools needs. 

I might say that a large part of the Territorial government expendi- 
ture is for schools, about 50 percent, because our independent school 
districts operate with certain reimbursable amounts from the Terri- 
tory. 

Senator Jackson. What percentage of the schoolchildren in Alaska 
are attending Federal or native schools, Indian schools, native schools? 

Mr. Rivers: There has been a lot of defederalization and quite a 
few of those native schools have been turned over to the Territory, 
the remainder being up in the Arctic. 

I don’t know the answer. Maybe Mr. Bartlett does. 

Delegate Barriertr. It so happens that I have those figures in my 
office. They have fled my memory. I can supply them for the 
record. 

Senator Jackson. Do you know about what percentage would be 
involved? 

Mr. Rivers. I am sure it would be no more than 10 percent because 
the Territory has a territorywide school system except for a few 
Indian villages in the Arctic. 

Senator Jackson. Go ahead. All of the data with reference to 
revenue, appropriation, expense and revenue capability, I take it, are 
in your statement. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 
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Senator Jackson. So they will be included in the record. 

Mr. Rivers. Senator Jackson, the purpose of the approach I have 
here is not to show what the total fiscal picture of a new State opera- 
tion would be but to indicate in 3 pages listing departments and 
Territorial functions and programs that under Territorial status 
Alaska is now operating something which is almost equivalent to a 
State operation, and that the additional cost of statehood embodies 
only a limited number of new functions. 

I mean the cost of statehood over and above what we are already 
paying to operate a Territorial government embodies but a few 
additional functions. I will state those are fish and wildlife administra- 
tion, the State court system, the State land office to administer this 
land we are going to get under statehood, the trunk highway con- 
struction, as a new phase although we now are raising about $3 million 
a year for roads by gas taxes, and additional sums for the governor 
and legislature. We will have ample gas tax money to match with 
the Federal Government for our highway program. We do not 
appropriate for that. Our gas tax money is earmarked for highways 
and harbor facilities and airports. Of course we would have to 
maintain our trunk highways with our own money. 

As a cushion, section 20 (C) of S. 49 provides we would get $3 million 
a year for the first 5 years as an offset against a $4 million maintenance 
bill and thereafter, for the next 5 years we would get $2 million a year 
and then thereafter and for the following 5 years, we would get 
$1 million per year. 

At the end of 15 years we would be on our own, but that cushion for 
the first 5 years would mean that we would need only $1 million a year 
out of Territorial funds to take care of the highway maintenance. 

However, as I said, if Congress deletes section 20 and leaves us 
under the present highway formula as suggested by the Bureau of the 
Budget, then we could use much portion of the $15 million available 
as we need for highway maintenance and the rest would be for highway 
construction. 

So you see, to analyze what it is going to cost over and above 
territorial expenditures to operate a State, we would have to decide 
what premise we are going to be put upon. 

Senator Jackson. What is the exact difference financially in dollars 
and cents between the provision of section 20 of Senate bill 49, and the 
provision of the Federal Highway Aid Act of 1956, section 107? 

Mr. Rivers. Perhaps Mr. Bartlett can point out to you the figures 
that we have. 

Senator Jackson. I mean the exact difference as far as revenue is 
concerned. 

Delegate Bartuert. Yes, we can because we have a set of figures 
here supplied by the Bureau of Public Roads. Under the bill before 
you Alaska would receive, if it had full participation in the Federal 
Aid Act, $34 million plus $17 million the first year. 

That would be $51 million for construction. What does that 
amount to for the first several years? 

Senator Jackson. Well, the first year is $17 million. 

Delegate Barttert. Then there is another item over here for 
maintenance. 

Senator Jackson. The sum of $3 million for each of the first 5 
fiscal years and the sum of $2 million for each of the succeeding 5 
fiscal years and the sum of $1 million for each of the third 5. 
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This a 15-year program. 

Delegate BartLerr. That is to say that in the early years of the 
program, if Senate bill 49 is approved in its present form we should 
receive $54 million per annum for construction and maintenance. 

If the suggestion of the Bureau of the Budget is followed, we should 
receive in Federal funds for the next several years, $13 million plus, 
a difference of about $31 million. 

Senator Jackson. For the first what? 

Mr. Rivers. For the first 15 years. 

Delegate Bartiterr. No; the amount coming to Alaska would 
diminish. 

Senator Jackson. Suppose you supply for the record the differen- 
tial between the Budget Bureau program and the provision contained 
in section 20. 

Delegate Bartietr. It would be a difference for the first year of 
$31 million. 

Senator Jackson. It would be $31 million short the first year? 

' Delegate Barriterr. Yes; the second year we would be $27 million 
short. 

Senator ANpeRson. If what happened? 

Delegate Bartiert. If the Budget Bureau recommendations are 
adopted. 

Senator Jackson. The biggest problem they have in Alaska is the 
roads from a dollars and cents point, is that correct? 

Mr. Kivers. Yes; I would say so. 

Senator Jackson. It is as much as the entire budget almost. The 
budget is $30 million and the loss that they will incur is that much. 

Senator ANDERSON. But he has a $31 million budget for a biennium. 

Senator Jackson. Yes, that is a biennium. 

Senator ANDERSON. Sure. You lose $31 million a year. 

Delegate BArtLert. No; this is per annum. 

Senator Jackson. What is the second year? 

Delegate BArtrLeTrr. We lose $4 million the second year. 

Senator Jackson. So you lose $35 million in the biennium. That 
will be $17% million per year average for the first 2 years. 

Senator ANDERSON. Yes; but he said he had a figure of $31 million 
for the first year. 

Delegate Bartiert. I said the difference between what we are now 
receiving from the Federal Government for road construction and 
maintenance and the amount we would receive under S. 49 would be 
$31 million a year for the first year. 

The second year it would be $27 million. The third year it would 
be $23 million. 

Senator Jackson. What would it be under the Budget Bureau 
recommendation that that section be deleted. 

Delegate Bartiterr. We would remain for the next fiscal year and 
the succeeding fiscal year at the current figure of just over $13 million. 

Mr. Rivers. For which we would have to put in about $1.3 million. 

Senator ANpERSON. I note the Bureau of the Budget recommenda- 
tion dated February 11 reads: 


Alaska was recently brought under the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 
(Publie Law 627, 84th Cong.). 
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It is recommended, therefore, that section 20 of S. 49 be eliminated, and that 
any special provisions needed for Alaska to participate as a State in highway 
apportionments be determined when the Congress considers future highway acts. 

Does that mean that the Bureau of the Budget has recommended 
that Alaska get $31 million less than it would have gotten if the pro- 
vision had stayed in the bill? 

Delegate BartLerr. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. And the second year to get $27 million less? 

Delegate Bartierr. Yes. 

Senator ANDERSON. The $31 million is the first year. Is the amount 
almost exactly of your total biennium appropriation from April 1, 
1955 to March 31, 1957? 

Delegate Barrier. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. So all the Bureau of the Budget did was to tell 
you exactly what the total biennium budget is at the present time. 
I think I ought to tell them what happened to the boy who went to 
camp. He was an incorrigible boy. His father sent him to camp. 
He could not handle him himself, and the teachers could not handle 
him. Nobody could handle him. His father did not hear from him 
for months. He went up to see him. He said, ‘‘How are you getting 
along, son?” ‘‘Fine.” ‘What do you do,” his father asked. ‘I swim, 
mainly.” ‘Where do you swim?” 

“Every morning, counselor rows me to the middle of the lake and 
I swim back.” ‘Isn’t that a long swim? Don’t you get tired?” “It 
isn’t too bad after I get out of that sack with the rock tied to it.” 

It looks to me like they are putting Alaska in a sack with a rock 
tied in it. That is what you meant when you started talking about 
the gratitude to the administration? 

Mr. Rivers. I was talking about the partition of Alaska. 

To get that $34 million we would have to put up about $5 million 
ae plus $4 million for highway maintenance and I don’t think 
we can meet that. We could not come up with the maximum that 
that would entitle us to the maximum in matching funds. 

Senator Jackson. For the biennium, that would be $20 million 
roughly. 

Senator ANpreRson. If you had roads up there you would get some 
gasoline tax that you do not get at the present time. 

Mr. Rivers. Which tax? 

Senator ANpERsON. If you had roads you might get some gasoline 
tax. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, we have a very adequate gasoline tax now, 5 
cents a gallon. 

Senator ANpERSON. Yes, but you do not have many cars getting 
up there because your highways are not too good once you get part 
way around. 

Mr. Rivers. We have good roads around Anchorage and Fair- 
banks, and we took in $3% million on our gas tax in the year 1956 
and we would use it for matching purposes. But we could not come 
up with $5 million a year to avail ourselves of the maximum of $34 
million under the regular formula of the Federal-Aid Highway Act. 

Senator ANpERsoN. You do not think that the resulting highway 
construction work that will be going on will give you sufficient busi- 
ness boom so that you could count on some pretty substantial 
collections? 
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Mr. Rivers: I think the extra highways are going to stimulate 
development very much. . 

Senator ANpERsoN. Did you not indicate that your biennium 
budget was $31 million, which is $16 million a year, but that you had 
collections of $20 million the second year and it was growing rapidly? 

Mr. Rivers. I was pointing out that our appropriation was around 
$31 million for the 2 years. In addition to that we took in our gas 
tax money of $3% million in 1956 and our gas tax money added on to 
the $31 million budget is what brought our tax recovery up to $20 
million for the year 1956. 

Senator Jackson. Does that conclude your statement? 

Mr. Rivers. That does conclude it except. for my summary point, 
gentlemen. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that the tax revenues from our 
present sources will continue as our population grows to meet prac- 
tically all of the service that the territory of Alaska is now rendering, 
all the governmental functions now bemg performed. With state- 
hood we would have to take care of our courts and those extra things: 
that the Territory is not now handling. 

We think that we are quite capable of meeting the financial needs. 
I pointed out that this is not an analysis of the overall cost of state- 
hood, but what we are going to have to pay under statehood in addi- 
tion to what we are now paying for the operation of the Territorial 
government. 

The Pribilof Islands offset would come to about $1.1 million a 
year. This $2 million that I speak of, $2 million per year, as the 
additional cost of statehood, is on top of the offsetting money that 
we would get under statehood. 

Senator Jackson. We understand that. 

Mr. Rivers. With that, gentlemen, I would like to say that na- 
tional defense, which is sometimes pointed to as something that a large 
part of Alaska depends upon and which might end any minute, is a 
really established activity in Alaska. 

It generates a great deal of business. General Twining said that 
the rather definite implementation of national defense activity upon 
Alaska’s airbases and throughout the Territory is something which 
we may more or less figure will continue on a fairly high operational 
level into the foreseeable future. The military have the payroll there. 

The personnel spend their money there. The Territory is servicing 
them through schools, and so forth, and our costs of government 
have gone up terrifically on account of this national defense impact on 
our cities, upon our housing, upon municipal services generally, but 
it is worth it in terms of business, production of tax revenues, and in 
general as a boon to our economy. So that, in addition to mining, 
fishing, and agriculture, tourism, aviation, and the production of elec- 
trical energy and all the developments of the very wonderful resources 
that Alaska has, we are going to continue to have national defense as 
a basic industry in Alaska for many years to come. 

The construction might slack off, but the operations are going to 
continue. With all that and with the experience that Alaska has 
had in solving its problems since 1913, we feel that we are mature and 
financially able and willing to meet the problems of State government. 

So it has been my privilege to submit this in behalf of the people of 
Alaska. 
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_Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Rivers. 

Senator AnpERsoN. What about the electric project? Is that 
going along pretty good up there? ' . 

r. Rivers. It is operating at capacity now, I understand. There 
probably is another one planned by now. 

Senator Anerson. I think the Chugach people want some plant 
up there. Is there some requirement for electric energy that is not 
being met? 

__Mr. Rivers. The Anchorage area has now been growing so rap- 
idly, they are expanding the present facilities and they are looking 
forward to greater production. : 

Senator ANDERSON. Why do they not look to hydroelectric power 
from some of the rivers around there? 

Mr. Rivers. I do not know the local situation in Anchorage well 
enough to say, Senator. 

Senator Jackson. There is a tremendous amount of power avail- 
able in that area. A study some time back indicated in the area 
north of Anchorage close to 2 million kilowatt potential. 

Delegate Bartietrt. That is correct. I might say that this very 
group is anxious not only to get an atomic reactor of about 10,000 

ilowatts, but they are exploring the possibilities for a much larger 
hydroelectric project at Bradley Lake on the Kenai Peninsula at the 
moment. 

Senator ANDERSON. I was never able to understand the atomic 
application at all, because it involved a plant costing $50 million and 
when finished will supply only a few kilowatts of energy whereas you 
have abundant natural resources in the shape of falling water that 
for the same $50 million could probably be turned out to produce 
100,000 kilowatts. 

Delegate Bartietr. I cannot qualify as a witness on that particular 
point, but my understanding from what I heard was that they were 
of the belief that since this was an experimental plant, that others 
would pay the cost of it. 

Senator ANDERSON. Well, the Treasury of the United States is 
going to pay it one way or the other apparently. Just because it 
came out of the Treasury I do not see why they would want an uneco- 
nomic plant built when they could just as well take that money and 
put it into an economical plant that would help the whole economy. 

I was never able to figure it out. I was wondering if there was an 
explanation why they wanted it that way rather than by generation 
of hydroelectric power. Is there some reason why they do not want 
cheap current? 

Delegate Bartiterr. They want cheap current. 

Senator ANpERSON. The fact is, at this last session, not this last 
one, the one just a week or two ago when we were going over the whole 
atomic energy program with the whole Atomic Energy Commission, it 
had reports that the Chugach Cooperative deal looked like it was 
going to cost twice as much as had originally been anticipated. 

Delegate Bartiert. That is the first time I ever heard a cost 
estimate, when you recited it here, 

Senator AnpERSON. Is there anybody up there who is interested in 
the development of this hydroelectric power or is there a reason why 
it is not desirable? 
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Delegate Bartiterr. No; it is very desirable. Everyone is inter- 
ested in it including this very group, I might add. 

Of course, what we are really hoping for, Senator Anderson, is a 
major project such as that which it appeared for a while, that the 
Aluminum Company of America might install at Skagway. That 
would go far to make it economical. 

Senator ANDERSON. It seemed to me that ran into hundreds of 
thousands of kilowatts, did it not? 

Delegate Barrier. Yes. 

Senator AnpEerson. That is the one where you are going to back 
the lake and take it out of the back end of it. 

Senator Barrerr. That is the one where you diverted the Yukon? 

Delegate Barrierr. Yes. It would be one of the biggest, if not 
the biggest, constructed. 

Senator BArrerr. What happened to that? 

Delegate Barrierr. Alcoa officially announced within the last 
month that they would not proceed with it. What actually happened 
was an inability to make the necessary arrangements with Canada 
because they, of course, owned the water source. 

Senator ANDERSON. Did it not turn out that Canada, by failing to 
make that arrangement, could get a fine aluminum plant exclusively 
in the Canadian territory? You can hardly blame the Canadians, 

Delegate Barrierr. The Canadians had done that before. 

Senator Barretr. And they will do it again probably. 

Delegate Barrier. I had hoped at that time that when we agreed 
to buy so much of their aluminum production at the Kittimak plant 
to which we refer that we would have attached as a condition that 
there be a sharing of the Yukon water, but that was not done, so we 
are looking in from outside. 

Senator ANpERsON. I hope someday somebody will come up with 
a proposal that will make some use of the water power up there. At 
the time the Chugach proposal was proposed, you may recall there 
was a good deal of opposition to it. 

Delegate Bartietr. Tremendous. 

Senator AnprerRson. As I recall, I was either chairman of the sub- 
committee that considered it or at least the individual who took most 
of ee responsibility for trying to get it approved and was glad that 
we did. 

Delegate Bartierr. I think that you did right. It is a sound 
project. It is working out well. As you say, there is need for others, 
Of course, the Bradley Lake project which this Chugach co-op is 
considering is about 40,000 kilowatts. 

Over and above that we hope some large industrial establishment 
will want to develop some of the larger ones or it might be if they can 
be developed otherwise that industry would go to them. That is 
quite possible, too. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Carroll? 

Senator Carro.iu. Nothing except to say, Mr. Chairman, that I 
served in the House with Mr. Bartlett 10 years ago. I am happy to 
see that he is still making a good fight. 

I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Rivers as Representative-elect. 
I think his is an excellent statement. I hope you may be more suc- 
cessful this time than in the past. I have one question I would like 
to put to Mr. Bartlett. 
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In this 10-year period since you have been fighting—perhaps you 
have been fighting longer than that, but within my knowledge—has 
this legislation we have before us today substantially improved over 
the measure which we had before the Congress 10 years ago? 

Delegate Bartierr. You asked that question of Governor Gruening 
this morning. I am glad I did not have a chance to make my reply 
then. I would rather do it this very moment. 

The fact is, as the Governor related, it has improved tremendously. 
It has so improved very principally, sir, because of the interest that 
Senator Anderson took in this bill when he was acting as the chairman 
a the subcommittee, I think it was back in 1950 or perhaps somewhat 
ater. 

But, in any case, whatever the date might have been, Senator 
Anderson conducted hearings for an entire week and, as a consequence, 
tos bill was amended so it is incomparably better than it ever was 

efore. 

It gives us a new concept of land grants, a greater percentage of land, 
an entirely new approach to that problem, by far the finest ever 
designed in my opinion. It includes special authorization for tempo- 
rary fiscal help to the new State and otherwise it is improved over the 


earlier version of the statehood bills so that it altogether better in 


my judgment. 

I think the answer to your question is yes, the bill is far better, 
the bill is substantially the one that Senator Anderson then brought 
out. We approve it, we Alaskans. 

Senator Anperson, Mr. Bartlett, may I say I appreciate very 
much what you have said. It is a fine thing we had the hearings we 
did have. As far as I am concerned, I hope you would agree with 
me that what we tried to do was to make it possible for Alaska to 
come in as a State and live self-respectingly among the States. 

We did not strip her of every dollar she could get, but tried to give 
her all the money to make Alaska a good and fine progressive State. 


v 


I believe the bill does that. 

Delegate Bartierr. The fact that I do agree with you, Senator 
Anderson, is indicated by the fact that every bill I have introduced 
in the House since then followed almost identically the draft which 
you reported from this committee. 

Senator Carrouu. I could not help but think this morning as I 
Senator Barrett here from Wyoming who was then 10 years ago on 
the public lands committee, I think we called it then, the chairman 
himself was in the other body in the House and Senator Anderson 
was then the Secretary of Agriculture. 

We were all working toward this objective. I wondered if there 
had been improvement in the legislation. I am convinced that there 
has and that your cause is stronger. Perhaps we can do more with 
it this time. That is our hope. 

Delegate BArtitert. We hope so, too. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Barrett? 

Senator Barrett. Mr. Chairman, I agree with the statement that 
Mr. Bartlett made about the improvement in this legislation. I think 
it could be improved quite a little bit. I am offering an amendment 
here for the consideration of the committee. I think this is probably 
as good a time as any to do it. 

I discussed this amendment this morning when you were absent, 
Senator Anderson. I propose to insert a new section 21 on the last 
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page of the bill and provide in here that 90 percent of the income from 
coal and 90 percent of the income from the leasing act minerals shall 
go to the new State of Alaska. 

When I mentioned that this morning, Delegate Bartlett told me 
that the House committee had considered a bill doing precisely that 
and had reported it out favorably. Since then I have looked up the 
record and I find that the Secretary of the Interior has filed a favor- 
able report on the bill and agreed that it should be enacted into law 
but suggested that the statehood bill was the proper place to insert 
such a provision. 

Maybe it would be well to have in these hearings a copy of the 
report that the Secretary of the Interior made on the House bill 

Senator Jackson. Without objection, the report and the au-end- 
ment of the Senator from Wyoming will be included in the record at 
this point, if that is agreeable. The report and the amendment 
should go together. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


BaRRETT AMENDMENT TO 8. 49 


Sec. 22. (a) The last sentence of section 9 of the Act entitled ‘“‘An Act to pro- 
vide for the leasing of coal lands in the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes’”’, 
approved October 20, 1914 (48 U. S. C. 439), is hereby amended to read as fol- 
lows: ‘‘All net profits from operation of Government mines, and all bonuses, 
royalties, and rentals under leases as herein provided and all other payments 
received under this Act shall be distributed as follows as soon as practicable after 
December 31 and June 30 of each year: (1) 90 per centum thereof shall be paid 
by the Secretary of the Treasury to the State of Alaska for disposition by the 
legislature thereof; and (2) 10 per centum shall be deposited in the Treasury of 
the United States to the credit of miscellaneous receipts.” 

(b) Section 35 of the Act entitled “An Act to promote the mining of coal, 
phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium on the public domain’’, approved Feb- 
ruary 25, 1920, as amended (30 U. S. C. 191), is hereby amended by inserting 
immediately before the colon preceding the first proviso thereof the following: 
‘* and of those from Alaska 52!4 per centum thereof shall be paid to the State of 
Alaska for disposition by the legislature thereof’. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., February 13, 1957. 
Hon. Cuatrr ENGL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Enate: This is in reply to your request for the views of this Depart- 
ment on H. R. 3477, a bill relating to moneys received from mineral lands in 
Alaska. . 

We recommend that H. R. 3477 be enacted. We believe, however, that the 
subject matter of this bill would be more appropriately covered in statehood 
legislation. 

Section 1 of H. R. 3477 would amend the last sentence of section 9 of the act 
of October 20, 1914 (38 Stat. 741; 48 U. 8. C., sec. 489). Under that sentence, 
as it now stands, profits from the operation of Government coal mines and royalties 
and rentals from coal leases in Alaska are deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States, and those moneys are used in the first instance to reimburse the Federal 
Government for expenditures made in the construction of railroads in the Terri- 
tory. Section 9 provides that any excess is to be transferred to the Alaska fund, 
but, in actual fact, all proceeds have been needed to meet the costs of railroad 
construction... 

The act of January 27, 1905, as amended (48 U. S. C., sec. 41), establishing 
the Alaska fund, directed that its proceeds be apportioned among several specific 
purposes, such as education, relief of those in need, and the construction and 
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maintenance of roads, trails, and bridges. Though this statute has not been 
repealed, its provisions have been rendered ineffectal by the act of September 7, 
1949, entitled ‘An act to repeal section 460 of the act of March 3, 1899 (30 Stat. 
1336), as amended, providing for certain license taxes in the Territory of Alaska’’ 
(63 Stat. 694). That statute effectively cut off all the Alaska fund’s sources of 
income except for receipts under section 9 of the 1914 act, and, as has been pointed 
out above, no moneys have ever been available under that section for transfer to 
the Alaska fund. Section 1 of H. R. 3477 would amend section 9 of the 1914 act 
to provide that the Secretary of the Treasury would pay semiannually to the 
Territory of Alaska 90 percent of the above-mentioned proceeds, and the Terri- 
torial legislature would be authorized to dispose of these proceeds as it saw fit. 
The remaining 10 percent would be deposited in the United States Treasury to 
the credit of miscellaneous receipts, and thus would take care of the expenses of 
Federal administration. Such a change in the disposition of receipts under the 
1914 act as proposed in H. R. 3477 is very desirable. The 1914 act was written 
with the needs of 1914 in mind, and present conditions in Alaska dictate a different 
chpertion of the proceeds under that act. 
ction 2 of H. R. 3477 would amend section 35 of the Mineral Leasing Act of 

February 25, 1920, as amended (30 U. 8. C., sec. 191), which now provides that 
37% percent of all moneys received from sales, royalties, bonuses, and rentals 
under that act are to be paid to the State or the Territory of Alaska, within the 
boundaries of which the leased lands or deposits are or were situated, for the sup- 
port of roads and educational institutions, and that 5244 percent of those moneys, 
except for proceeds derived from Alaska, are to be paid into the reclamation 
fund. Section 2 would amend section 35 to provide that an additional 5244 per- 
cent of the revenues derived from Alaska should be paid to the Territory for dis- 
position in such manner as the Territorial legislature should determine. The 
Territory would continue to receive 37% percent for the support of roads and 
educational institutions. Though the Territory already receives as a direct bene- 
fit the same percentage of proceeds as do the various States, the States to which 
the reclamation laws are applicable do receive some additional benefits from the 
reclamation fund. If the reclamation laws should be extended to Alaska, the 
Department would give consideration to the desirability of having the additional 
5216 percent of the proceeds derived from Alaska paid into the reclamation fund. 
Under present circumstances, however, it is our belief that a payment of 524 
percent directly to the Territory, to be used as the Territorial legislature with its 
intimate knowledge of Alaska’s needs shall deem advisable, would further our 
present policy of encouraging the Territory to accept more responsibility in the 
carrying out of necessary and desirable programs. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
HATFIELD CHILSON, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


Senator ANDERSON. Do you not think Senator Barrett, that supple- 
ments the statement I made, that whatever makes it possible for the 
State to exist is a good bill? 

I think Senator Barrett should be commended for that proposal. 
I think there are some other States that the proposal could be appli- 
cable to but we may get our rights some time if Alaska does. 

Senator Jackson. This may be a good precedent for the other 11 
Western States. 

Senator ANDERSON. It happens that Wyoming and New Mexico are 
the 2 principal contributors to the Federal Treasury on this particu- 
lar section, $100 million in Wyoming and $130 million or $140 million 
in New Mexico which we could have used very nicely in our State. 

Senator Jackson. We may have some problems with the other 
37 States on this issue. 

Senator Barrer. I do not think so, particularly. I think we 
would be remiss a bit if we did not include it here, particularly since 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Secretary of the Interior and every- 
one interested has approved this. 
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Senator Jackson. I hope the Senator will call his amendment to the 
attention of the Acting Secretary when he appears tomorrow, too. 

Senator Barrett. He is the fellow who submitted the report for 
the Department. 

Senator Jackson. I understand, but for the purpose of the record, 
ou might wish to call that to his attention in connection with the 
earings. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Rivers. We appreciate having your 

statement. 

Mr. George Riley of the AFL-CIO has indicated that he would 
like to file a statement for the record and the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs whould also like to file a statement for the record which has 
been made available to us and it will be included at this point in the 
record. 

(The statements follow:) 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
ConGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., March 18, 1957. 
Hon. Henry M. Jackson, 
Chairman, Territories Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR JAcKSON: Thank you for your kindness of March 15 with respect 
to statehood hearings. 

I agree with you that if nothing new can be presented, there is no purpose in 
taking up the time of your subcommittee with testimony. 

However, there is attached a statement which I will be honored if you will 
read and which I believe you will agree has a few expressions of opinion, but 
mustly of fact—and these facts have not been offered so far as I know. 

You will note a reference to pledges on the part of both major political parties 
for ‘immediate statehood for each territory.” 

Will you please have this statement inserted as part of the record? 

‘ With all good wishes and kind personal regards, I am 
Sincerely, 
Grorce D. RILBy, 
Legislative Representative, AFL-CIO. 


STATEMENT OF GrorGE D. Ritey, AFL-CIO Lsaistative REPRESENTATIVE 


This year, as in prior years, the AFL-CIO wishes to be recorded as supporting 
statehood both for Hawaii and Alaska. 

There seem to be few new facts concerning this issue beyond what already have 
been developed, except to point out that last year two public documents were 
issued. Both endorsed statehood for each territory. he ‘pertinent language 
contains an identical phrase in support of the legislation. Both documents de- 
clared they, ‘‘pledge immediate statehood,” both for Alaska and Hawaii. This 
language is from the respective platforms of the two major political parties of the 
United States, i. e., the Democratic Party and the Republican Party. 

Beyond the fact that the administration eure to have come around to the 
proposition of statehood for Alaska with modification, so far as we can see, there 
still is nothing new in the 40-year discussion of statehood, although volumes of 
testimony have been adduced. 

There are those who continue to express fear that the citizens of Alaska will be 
unable to bear up under the financial burdens incurred through the responsibility 
of statehood. We accept this viewpoint as an opinion and not a statement of 
fact necessarily. 

Actually, if the younger generation of this Nation should follow the same type 
thinking and not dare the fates, we probably would have few marriages and a 
stagnation or decline in population. I doubt that more than a negligible per- 
centage of our young people would ever incur the liability of establishing families 
if they were to wait around for somebody to give them absolute assurance of 
complete security and indemnity against the hazards of the future. It would be 
very well if everyone could have such a guarantee; but this world is not put 
together that way, as yet. 
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We have ‘full confidence in our membership in both Territories, and are con- 
vinced that the citizens have spoken sufficiently clearly regarding their preference 
on the type of government under which they wish to live. 

Only a few days ago, a tiny new nation was brought into being, Ghana on the 
west coast of Africa. Upon establishing itself as a government, it was promptly 
admitted to the family of nations. The United States was officially represented 
at the ceremonials and festivities attendant thereon, and we supplied full encour- 
agement to the idea of self-government to this newcomer country. 

I wonder if we can draw a lesson from this and apply it both to Hawaii and 
Alaska, and I also wonder if we now can add validity to the expressions in the 
platforms of the two major political parties. 


SraTeEMENT oF Mrs. R. I. C. Prout, PRESIDENT OF THE GENERAL FEDERATION 
or WomMEN’s CLUBS 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs is an organization with an active 
membership of 875,000 women and an associate membership of 444 million. 
The organization is composed of 50 federations, one in each of the 48 States, the 
District of Columbia and the Territory of Alaska. Our club members have 
always been vitally interested in public affairs. The legislation program of the 
General Federation is derived from resolutions passed by the delegate body at 
annual convention. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs endorsed statehood for Alaska by 
resolution in 1944 and it was reendorsed by the delegate body at annual conven- 
tion in 1950. The resolution states: 

Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs reaffirms its position 
in urging upon Congress the enactment of legislation that will admit Alaska as 
the 49th State of the Union. 

Statehood for Alaska continues to be one of our active objectives. The Terri- 
tory has been under the guidance of the Federal Government for 45 years, a much 
longer period than that required for other territories which subsequently were 
admitted to statehood in our Union. The Supreme Court has affirmed that an 
incorporated territory is an “‘inchoate state’’ whose ultimate destiny is statehood. 
During this extended period of preparation, we believe Alaska has ably prepared 
itself for the responsibilities of statehood. 

Alaska has proven to be patriotic, loyal and stable, particularly during the 
stressful conditions of World War II when it suffered enemy invasion and occupa- 
tion. It has developed an assured democratic form of government, anticipating 
in some areas constructive and progressive legislation which was later enacted in 
the United States, such as the 8-hour day work laws, suffrage for women, a regular 
workmen’s compensation act, etc. 

The majority of the inhabitants of Alaska have indicated their desire to become 
a State in the Union, by referendum in 1946, through extended testimony in 1947, 
1948, and 1950 before Congress in Washington, and by their support since 1945 of 
their delegate to Congress who is an unequivocal advocate of statehood. 

Furthermore, Alaska is one of the richest areas under the American flag in raw 
materials and in its industrial potential. The population and material resources 
of very few of our present 48 States at the time of their admission to the Union 
were superior to that of Alaska today; the stimulus of admission promoted their 
growth and progress. There appears to be no reason to suppose the same will not 
take place in Alaska once its people are not only United States citizens but citizens 
of a State of the Union. The growth of population in Alaska during the last 
decade, for instance, has been greater than that of any of the 48 States, and it is 
believed that her resources will support a considerably increased population. 

It pprests therefore that Alaska has fulfilled the traditional requirements for 
statehood. 

The General Federation believes that statehood for Alaska is not only in the 
best interests of the inhabitants of Alaska, but also in the best interests of the 
United States. Alaska is one of our important garrisons against the encroach- 
ment of nearby Russia. As a State, Alaska would certainly have greater interests 
in, and support of, all military installations which are necessarily maintained 
there. With admission to the Union there would be, as has been proven histori- 
cally by new States after admission, a marked expansion of population and 
economic growth. This in turn would be of tremendous strength to our national 
defense in the northwest and a discouraging factor to possible invasion. Alaska 


forms a natural and logical barrier between the United States and Communist _ 


Russia; it is a bulwark against invasion both militarily and psychologically. 
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We also believe that Statehood for Alaska would be a boon not only for inter- 
national strength in time of emergency but also for peacetime development. 
As a State of the Union Alaska would provide a tremendous outlet for com- 
mercial enterprise and thus greatly augment and stimulate our economy. Alaska 
also has a strategic situation on world air routes; it is yearly becoming a magnet 
for summer travel. 

The United States has taken a strong stand before the nations of the world 
against colonialism—this is our opportunity in a critical world situation to 
practice what we preach. We urge this committee to report legislation favorable 
to statehood for Alaska. 


Senator Jackson. The Chair has been advised that there is only one 
other witness that desires to be heard in connection with the hearing 
on statehood for Alaska. The witness is Miss Alice Stuart, of 
Fairbanks. 

Are there any other witnesses who desire to be heard on this bill? 
If not, when we convene tomorrow at 2 o’clock we will confine our 
testimony to the Government witnesses. The Chair understands that 
it will be Gen. Nathan Twining, Chief of Staff of the Air Force who 
will be here representing the Department of Defense and the acting 
Secretary of Interior, Mr. Chilson. 

The Chair wishes to note that no one else asked to be heard and 
the record will so state. 

Miss Stuart? 


TESTIMONY OF ALICE STUART, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Miss Stuart. Mr. Chairman, if there would be another time that 
would be more convenient to the committee, it would also be more 
convenient to myself because I did not realize I would be called on 
today and I do not have a prepared statement, although I do have 
some material that I could probably give to you. 

Senator Jackson. Miss Stuart, it was announced, of course, that 
the hearings were today and tomorrow. We are concluding the 
non-Government witnesses today. There is no time like the present, 
as they say. So if you desire to be heard we will be pleased to hear 
you. 

The Chair would like to repeat the statement previously made 
that we are taking testimony in connection with new evidence. We 
do not desire to have a repetitious record. 

Hearings have been held for a long period of time so any new 
testimony that you desire to present we will be pleased to have. I 
understand you testified in the House. If you would like to have 
that testimony made a part of this record, we will be pleased to do 
that and it will save you the trouble of submitting additional testi- 
mony. 

Miss Stuart. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF ALICE Stuart, FArRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in view of the fact that my 
statement is rather brief, I would appreciate your permitting me to proceed with 
the statement and have any questions thereafter. 

My name is Alice Stuart, of Fairbanks, Alaska, since 1942, and before that 
@ year and a half in the Arctic—in the Koyukuk. I edit and publish the Alaska 
Calendar for Engagements, a photo-memo book on Alaska which takes me all over 
the. Territory. 

I have been visiting relatives in the East and have delayed my return to Fair- 
banks in order to attend these hearings, although my reference material is reposing 
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in Fairbanks. However, I have assembled some information here which I hope 
may be of some value to you Congressmen and also any others who may read 
these hearings. 

Here are some of the things we should think about: 

(1) Is not elective governor for Alaska perhaps a wise step right now, espe- 
cially since there is no appointed governor, and has not been since January 3 
when Governcr Heintzleman resigned in order that the new governor might have 
the opportunity of being in office when the 23d session of the Alaska Territorial 

aeeure assembled this January 28th? 
his 23d legislature could immediately pass a bill authorizing such an election 
if the United States Congress will just provide a green light. 

(2) Are the principles of self-determination being violated in any way? Would 
it not perhaps be wise to insist that the people of Alaska be allowed a referendum 
on whether they want immediate statehood or not? If they voted for it they’d 
back it. 


Immediate statehood: 

(1) Even if divided [ 

(2) Only if kept intact ( 
Immediate commonwealth: 

(3) Even if-on a permanent basis [] 

(4) Only asa step to statehood [) 
Territorial status: 

(5) Territorial status for the time being [] 
Directions: Mark only 1 choice. 


(3) Will the people living in the withdrawal area above our ‘‘54—40” arbitrary 
line, which follows the main channel of the Porcupine River from the Canadian 
boundary to the Yukon, the main channel of the Yukon River to the 160° W. 
meridian of longitude, thence south down it to the Kuskokwim River, and fol- 
lowing its west bank and shoreline of bay to 162° 30’ W. longitude, thence down 
to latitude 57°30’ N., thence east to 156° W. longitude, thence south to latitude 
50° N., will these people north and west of this line be subject to taxation by 
the State government? (The highly paid radar construction and maintenance 
personnel are all above this line. And as you know, in fiscal 1956 some 4014 
cents of every Territorial tax dollar came from Territorial income tax.) 

(4) Is there really need to rush Alaska into statehood or might we wait till the 
1960 official United States census provides accurate information rather than mere 
estimates, as to population, number of people of employable age, etc. That’s 
just 3 years. 

(5) Other questions you might like to find answers to, as well, are: When 
Alaska becomes a State will the 15,000 Government employees in Alaska continue 
receiving 25 percent differential in order to meet the high living costs in Alaska, or 
must they be treated as in every other State? 

When Alaska becomes a State what will happen to the Alaska public works 
program; will it continue or would sister States consider that preferential 
treatment? 

(6) Do the “military” pay Territorial net income tax to the Territory of Alaska 
now? Don’t just accept what Mrs. Mildred Hermann implied, find out for 
yourselves—from the Territory of Alaska Tax Department in Juneau, or the 
Governor’s office perhaps. Remember our Territorial net income tax provides 
40% percent of our Territorial tax moneys. We need to know approximately 
how many people are earning money in Alaska, but possibly even more so, how 
many we can count on for a tax base. : 

(7) Is statehood economically feasible at this time? 

(8) What will be the effect of higher taxes on population and on industrial 
expansion in Alaska? 

he Philadelphia Inquirer’s headline February 27, 1957, was High Pennsylvania 
Taxes Blamed for Economic Blight. 

I have here a silver dollar. 40% cents of every Territorial tax dollar, collected 
to run the Territory’s business came from Alaska net income tax in fiscal 1956, 
($7,656,272.01). 15 cents from motor fuel oil tax ($2,829,053.52); 9 cents from 
raw fish tax ($1,710,978.82); 8 cents from liquor excise tax ($1,509,197.11); 734 
eents from gross business license tax ($1,422,092.07); 6% cents from tobacco tax 
($1,212,566.80) ; 444 cents from auto licenses and titles ($838,581.65) ; 9 cents from 
other taxes and licenses bringing in less than 3 cents each. 

(Reference: 1956 Annual Report of the Governor of Alaska to the Secretary 
of the Interior (pp. 29, 56).) 
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In his February 1, 1957, message to 23d legislature, on page 3, Acting Governor 
Waino Hendrickson stated— 

“For the 21-month period from April 1, 1955, to December 31, 1956, our ex- 
penditures' were more than $30 million, and this was more than $5 million in 
excess of our revenues during the same period. 

“This unbalance in our Territorial financing occurred during a period when our 
tax revenues reached the highest levels in history. Territorial tax collections 
amounted to $16.2 million during the calendar year 1955 and $20.3 million in the 
calendar year 1956, a total of $36 million for the biennium. This represented an 
increase of nearly $6 million over the previous biennium. 

“This substantial increase in our revenues was due, however, almost entirely 
to the increased tax rates imposed by the 1955 legislature—in the net income tax, 
the motor fuel tax and the schoo] tax. 

“Tt is quite apparent that if the Territorial government is going to continue 
to expand its present services and to add new ons, it must hav2 additional 
revenu’s. Further increases in tax rates will increas2 the already heavy burden 
on pres°nt taxpayers,.and there do not appear to be oth r soure s of major rev- 
enues that will not, in substantial part at least, fall upon these same taxpaycrs. 

“What Alaska needs is a broader base for coll-cting revenu’s—more poople 
and more productive industrics. Our total population and our industrial dev-lop- 
ment have not, in ree>nt years, kept pac? with the iner-ase in school population 
and the vast expansion of welfare and health programs.” 

Do you think it is a good idea to increas? the cost of Alaskan government by 
making Alaska a State when we don’t know or have any idea where the money 
would cone from to pay the bills? 

As Chairman O’Brien said Tuesday, a fine thing aout Congress is that mem*ers 
can hold different opinions and still he friends. I have found the same thing to 
be so with ex-Governor Gruening and others with whom I differ. 

I have the greatest respect for the a‘ilities and character of the proponents of 
immediate statehood, however, I would lose my own self-respe +t if I did not have 
the courage to stand by my convi'tions—onvictions hkased on my own inde- 
pendent researth, not mere emotional appeals. After all, I was trained in re- 
searth, and I helieve in building on a foundation of fats. 

It is well known that, showmanship and propaganda arouse emotions that lead 
people to accept conclusions without thinking, thus short-cir*uiting their reasoning. 

For that reason, and for the further reason that it takes real courage to un- 
commit oneself after having taken a stand, that I urge the mem’ers of the Con- 
gress of the United States to not be precipitated into.committing themselves on 
either side of the question or issue of inmediate statehood for Alaska, until they 
have looked into the pi ture as a whole, rather than just one side. 

It is just possi le that some of the Alaska proponents may have committed 
themselves without previous and independent looking into the question, and are 
now caught by such thoughtless commitments, even though thev are now grad- 
ually be:oming aware of the e:onomi: nonfeasi ility of statehood at the present 
time. 

In his Profiles in Courage Senator Kennedy credits Senator Norris of Nebraska 
with these statements: 

“T believe, if the intelligent and patrioti> citizenry of the country can only 
have an opportunity to hear both sides of the question, all the dollars and all the 
politi al ma hinery that wealth can congregate, will not be ale to defeat the 
prin-iples of government for whith our forefathers fought. 

“T have no desire to hcld politi‘al office if I am expe:ted blindly to follow in 
my offi ial actions the di tation of a newspaper com ination,” 

Is not government with the consent of the governed still one of our basic 
Ameri ‘an principles? 

In their eagerness for statehood, the proponents appear to have forgotten this 
consent of the governed. They seem to he afraid to allow Alaskans to be heard 
by offi ial ballot on the question of immediate statehood. 

You may be aware, and then again you may not, that over 5 percent of the 
voters of Alaska petitioned the last session of our Alaska Territory Legislature 
for a referendum on the question of immediate statehood. 

Naturally we all want statehood eventually when it is economically feasible, 
but if we should vote in favor of immediate statehood now that would mean we 
are ready to accept the responsibility at this time, as well as the honor and*glory. 

Instead of spending only $40,000 for a special referendum to determine our 
compass direction before rushing along (or if on a regular eleétion only the costs of 
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the printing) our legislature left the referendum bill on the question of immediate 
statehood hanging in second reading in the Senate when they adjourned sine die 
on March 24, 1955. 

Instead that tyrannical legislature appropriated $75,000 of Alaska tax money 
for the Alaska Statehood Committee to use, and $300,000 for a constitutional 
convention. 

They didn’t bother to ask us if we wanted to hold a constitutional convention 
or not—they just decided to hold it. 

An interesting sidelight is that less voters cast ballots in that 1955 election of 
delegates than voted 11 years ago on the 1946 referendum on general statehood. 
Only 15,000 and something voted in 1955, whereas in 1946 referendum 16,452 
votes were cast, and in other recent elections—1954 general election 27,553 votes, 
and 28,903 votes in 1956 general election. This appeared to indicate a lack of 
interest in a constitutional convention. The voters turned out at the polls in 
greater numbers at the time of ratification however—perhaps because the con- 
stitutional convention delegates were canny enough to tack onto the ballot 
proposition No. 3, Abolition of Fish Traps which always can be depended upon to 
lure Alaskan fishermen to the polls but which has little or no bearing on the 
adoption of the constitution. 

hey will let us vote on anything under the sun except the bull’s eye question, 
“Are you in favor or against immediate statehood for Alaska?” 


TERRITORY OF ALASKA 
OFFICIAL BALLOT 


RATIFICATION OF THE CONSTITUTION AND OF CONVENTION ORDINANCES 





Mark “X” in the square opposite the word “yes” if you favor the proposition. 
Mark “X” in the square opposite the word “no” if you oppose the proposition. 








Proposition No. 1— RATIFICATION OF CONSTITUTION: 





Shall the Constitution for the State of Alaska prepared and agreed YES [] 
upon by the Alaska Constitutional Convention be adopted? 

wo L] 

Proposition No. 2— ALASKA-TENNESSEE PLAN: 

Shall Ordinance Number Two (Alaska-Tennessee Plan) of the Al- YES ca 
aska Constitutional Convention, calling for the immediate election 
of two United States Senators and one United States Representa- tf 
tive, be adopted? NO 





Proposition No. 3— ABOLITION OF FISH TRAPS: 


Shall Ordinance Number Three of the Alaska Constitutional Con- ee 
vention, prohibiting the use of fish traps for the taking of salmon 


for commercial purposes in the coastal waters of the State, be 
? 
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SAMPLE BALLOT 
GENERAL ELECTION, OCTOBER 9, 1956 


Mark “X” in the square at the left of the name of each candidate for whom you desire to vote. 
If the name of a candidate for whom you desire to vote does not appear on the ballot, insert with pencil 
































in blank spaces. 
For Delegate To Congress 
(Vote For One) 
f) BYRON A. GILLAM || REPUBLICAN 
[) E. L. (BOB) BARTLETT || DEMOCRAT 
C) | 
For Attorney General 
(Vote For One) 
[) J. (JERRY) GERALD WILLIAMS || DEMOCRAT 
[] WILLIAM H. (BILL) SANDERS || REPUBLICAN 
C) Ik 
For Highway Engineer 
(Vote For One) 
[] FRANK A. METCALF || DEMOCRAT 
[) IRVING REED || REPUBLICAN 
C] \| 
For Territorial Senator 
4-YEAR TERM 
(Vote For Two) 
[] MIKE STEPOVICH || REPUBLICAN 
[) JACK A. TAYLOR || DEMOCRAT 
(.] JOHN BUTROVICH, JR. || REPUBLICAN 
[) HUBERT A. GILBERT || DEMOCRAT 
F) DONALD W. HOLTON || INDEPENDENT 
O II 
C) lI 
For Territorial Senator 
2-YEAR TERM 
(Vote For One) 


C) ROBERT J. (BOB) McNEALY || DEMOCRAT 
() DR. PAUL B. HAGGLAND || REPUBLICAN 
I 


J 





For Territorial Representative 
2-YEAR TERM 
(Vote For Five) 

















[) FRANCIS X. WIRTH, Jr. || DEMOCRAT 
(] WILLIAM V. (BILL) BOGGESS || DEMOCRAT 
[) JOHN B. COGHILL || REPUBLICAN 
[1 ©. P. WACK) COUGHLAN || REPUBLICAN 
() MIKE DOLLINTER || INDEPENDENT 
[] RICHARD J. (DICK) GREUEL || DEMOCRAT 
[) ERNEST W. GRIFFIN INDEPENDENT 
() NILO EMIL KAPONEN || INDEPENDENT 
(C) GEORGE B. McNABB, Jr. || DEMOCRAT 
[) JACK MORAN | REPUBLICAN 
[) SYLVIA RINGSTAD REPUBLICAN 
[) ALICE STUART INDEPENDENT 
[) GEORGE M. SULLIVAN || REPUBLICAN 
[) WARREN A. TAYLOR DEMOCRAT 
M1 
M7 
M1 
m7 
r) lI 
For United States Senator 
6-YEAR TERM 
(Vote For One) 
[] ERNEST GRUENING || DEMOCRAT 
(1) JOHN J. BUTROVICH, Jr. || REPUBLICAN 
CL) | 
For United States Senator 
4-YEAR TERM 
(Vote For One) 
[]) WILLIAM A. EGAN || DEMOCRAT 
[] BOB ATWOOD || REPUBLICAN 
C) | 
For United States Representative 
(Vote For One) 
(] RALPH J. RIVERS || DEMOCRAT 
(] CHARLES BURDICK || REPUBLICAN 


C) | 
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The proponents of immediate statehood have an advantage of plenty of funds 
using the tax money taken from those who oppose as well as those who favor 
immediate statehood. Those who do not favor statehood now must use their 
own resources of time and money and it’s rather a roush proposition. 

The above-mentioned petition requesting an Alas'an referendum on the 
question of immediate statehood signed by over 5 percent of Alas! a’s voters is 
recorded in the Congressional Record of May 25, 1954 and in your bound volumes 
appears on pages 7067 to 7070. 

he signers are from 62 different communities in Alas‘ a and include doctors, 
lawyers, merchants, legislators, bankers, miners, truckers, radio and newsmen 
undertakers, artists, fliers, surgeons, longshoremen, housewives, farmers, clerks, 
Seherp ety etc. All kinds of people who have resided in Alaska from 1 year to 

ears. 

me are opposed to immediate statehood. Others are eager for it, yet others 
want commonwealth status, but all believe in the rizht of the people to be heard 
by official ballot, to resolve in a democratic manner this question of vital import 
to Alaskans. 

They believe in the American way, where the people have the final authority. 
Government with the consent of the governed. ; 

Each page of the petition has the following heading: 


“Population of Alaska, 1950 census, Statehood referendum 1946: 
128,643. For 9,630, 59 percent. 
Against 6,822, 41 percent. 


“LET THE PEOPLE OF ALASKA BE HEARD 


‘‘We the undersigned, citizens of the United States of America, and legal resi- 
dents of the Territory of Alaska respectfully request another Alaskan referendum 
on statehood. 

“We further request that the question be worded very clearly and definitely, 
in an unbiased manner such as: ‘Are you in favor or against immedixte statehood 
for Alaska? In favor (J, Against [J,’ and that it be placed on the ballots for 
the 1954 Alaska general election. 

“Name Number of years in Territory Address 


The more than 1,400 signatures (over 5 percent of our voters) were obtained 
almost entirely by myself off and on at various times between August 1953 and 
May.1954 when it became part of the Congressional Record. The petition was 
done in duplicate, each signer signing both, one for the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs (which they inform me is now reposing in the Archives 
- and is therefore not handy) and the other copy for our Alaska Territorial 
Legislature. 

ad there been any organized effort to obtain signatures many times this 
number could easily have been obtained. 

Surely you all know there is a division of opinion on the statehood question 
in Alaska. Eleven years ago when the only referendum on statehood was held, 
(and that was on jus* general statehood) the majority of voters in 2 of our 4 judicial 
divisions voted against it, while the majority in the other 2 divisions voted for it. 

During the 1953 session of our Alas‘ta Territorial J .egislature, Representative 
Richard C-reuel, now speaker of the 1957 session, House of Representatives, intro- 
duced a bill for a referendum on the question of “Statehood now.” It was tabled. 
At the time I was a typist in the Senate office and I resigned my job (with their 
consent) in order to push legislation—in hopes of persuading some Senator to 
introduce a similar referendum bill in the Senate. 

Unsuccessful as one person, I began the petition in the summer of 1953 and had 
160 signatures when Senator Butler and the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs arrived in Fairbanks to hear the ‘‘little ‘:people.’”’” However, the 
hearings were held only in the four larger cities of Alaska and my testimony then 
was that the simplest way to hear the little people, expecially the larger numbers 
who happened to live in the outlying areas (the hinterland or the sticks), would 
appear to be by a referendum on the question of immediate statehood. That was 
4 years ago, but so far no referendum has been allowed the people, even though 
over 5 percent of our voters signed the petition requesting it. (As more signa- 
tures were entered on the petition, the sheets were mailed into the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs until they had it all in May, 1954.) 
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Gentlemen, a suggestion from your committee to our Alaska Territorial Legis- 
lature now in session in Juneau, Alaska, could insure the resolving of this question 
in a democratic American manner. 

If you could see your way clear to make a statement that you could not con- 
sider statehood legislation further until the people of Alaska have been allowed to 
vote on whether they want immediate statehood or not, I believe our legislature 
would immediately pass a bill providing for such a referendum. 

Whatever the outcome the people of Alaska would be united and bitterness 
would be replaced with happiness and tranquillity. 

May I call you attention to the history of Alaska Senate bill No. 140 for a 
referendum? 


“JOURNAL OF THE SENATE OF THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA 
‘“PTWENTY-SECOND SESSION 


“Begun and Held at Juneau, The Territorial Capital, January 24, 1955, 
Adjourned Sine Die, March 24, 1955 


“(P. 429, 45th day, March 9, 1955) 
“INTRODUCTION, FIRST READING AND REFERENCE OF SENATE BILLS 


“Senate Bill No. 140, by Senators Barnes and Jones, by request, entitled: ‘An 
Act to direct the Governor to call a special election to determine whether the 
voters of Alaska prefer immediate statehood, immediate commonwealth, or 
Territorial status for Alaska at this time; describing the ballots therefor; fixing 
the time thereof; describing the method of canvassing; authorizing an appropria- 
tion for such referendum; and declaring an emergency’ was introduced, read the 
first time and referred to the Committee on Statehood and Federal Relations.” 


(P. 500, 49th Day, March 13, 1955) 
“REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES 


“The Committee on Statehood and Federal Relations, to whom was referred 
senate bill 140, returned the same to the Senate with the recommendation that it 
do not pass. The report was signed by Senator Cooper, chairman, and concurred 
in by Senators Stepovich, Egan, and Beltz. Senator Jensen signed do pass. 
Senate bill 140 was referred to the Judiciary.” 


(P. 522, 50th day, March 14, 1955) 
“REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES 


“The committee on judiciary, to whom was referred senate bill 140, returned 
the same to the Senate with the report that it would be valid and in proper form. 
The report was signed by Senator h.ivers, chairman, and concurred in by Senators 
Jones, Cooper, Lyng and Stepovich. Senate bill 140 was ordered placed on the 
Daily File.” 

(P. 540) 


“SENATE BILL 140 WAS READ THE SECOND TIME 


Senator Egan moved to lay senate bill 140 on the table. Senator Cooper 
seconded. Senator Barnes objected. 

The question being, ‘‘Shall senate bill 140 be laid on the table?” the roll was 
called with the following result: Yeas: 10—Barr, Beltz, Cooper, Egan, Ellis, 
Foster, Lyng, Owen, Rivers, Werner. Nays: 5—Barnes, Jensen, Jones, Stepovich, 
Mr. President. Absent: 1—Butrovich. 

“‘And so the bill was laid on the table.” 


(P. 544) 
‘COMMUNICATIONS 


“Telegram tofSenator Butrovich from Alice Stuart requesting the finance com- 
mittee to take action immediately on senate bill 140 for referendum and demand- 
ing senate vote tonight as requested by 1,400 Alaskan voters, was read.”’ 


90585—-57——_6 
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(P. 644, 56th day, March 20, 1955) 
“COMMUNICATIONS 


“Telegrams from Pekovich and Schombel of Juneau, and Weschenfelder of 
Spuhn Island, requesting the senate to take senate bill 140 off the table and pass, 


was read.”’ 
(P. 651-652) 


“Senator Barnes moved that senate bill 140 be removed from the table and 
asked unanimous consent. Senator Owen objected. Senator Barnes moved. 
Senator Jones seconded. 

“The question being, ‘Shall senate bill 140 be removed from the table?’, the roll 
was called with the following result: Yeas: 8—Barnes, Butrovich, Foster, Jensen, 
Jones, Lyng, Stepovich, Mr. President. Nays: 8—Barr, Beltz, Cooper, Egan, 
Ellis, Owen, Rivers, Werner. 
“And so the motion failed.” 

































(P. 657-658, 57th day, March 21, 1955) 
‘COMMUNICATIONS 
“Telegrams from Lester W. Funk, Mayor of Pelican, Alaska, from Capt. Thos. 


P. Smith and Mrs. Merle Kimes, both of Juneau, requesting that senate bill 140 
be removed from the table, were read.” 


(P. 672) 
“Telegram from J. B. Dawson, requesting action on senate bill 140, was read.” 


(P. 682, 58th day, March 22, 1955) 





“COMMUNICATIONS 


“Telegrams from Warner and Mayse of Juneau, and Cardullo of Anchorage, 
asking that senate bill 140 be removed from the table, and urging passage, were 


read.’ 
(P. 702, 59th day, March 23, 1955) 





‘“COMMUNICATIONS 


“Telegrams from Lundell of Douglas, Heath of Douglas, Dales and Hovland, 
urging passage of senate bill 140, were read.” 


(P. 732) 


“Telegrams from Dilg and Earl, both of Juneau, urging passage of senate bill 


140, were read.” 
(P. 742, 60th day, March 24, 1955) 






“COMMUNICATIONS 


“Telegrams from Crouch, Harris, and Brady, all of Juneau, urging passage of 
senate bill 140, were read. 

“Telegram requesting another referendum on statehood and bearing the names 
of 1,416 persons, was read. 

“At the request of Senator Rivers, and with unanimous consent of the senate, 
it was ordered that the number of signatures on the telegram concerning the 
statehood referendum be shown in the Journal, but not the names of the signers.’’ 


(P. 752) 


“Telegrams from Whealdon, Graf, Casler, Henning, Brown, Whitehead, 
Richards, Westfall, Mr. and Mrs. Turner, Ripke, Steward, Wells, Freymueller, 
and Rusher Plumbing and Hardware Co., all of Juneau, Alaska, urging passage 
of senate bill 140, were read.” 

(P. 770) 


‘Telegrams from Reynolds, Garner, Kelly, Rosenberger, all of Juneau, re- 
questing the senate to pass senate bill 140, were read. 
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(P. 798-799) 


(I recall it was early morning approximately 8 a. m., Mar. 25, 1955). 

“Telegram from Alice Stuart, Juneau, Alaska, urging passage of senate bill 
140, was read. 

“Senator Barnes moved and asked unanimous consent that senate bill 140 
be removed from the table, Senator Cooper objected. Senator Barnes moved. 
Senator Stepovich seconded. 

“The question being, ‘Shall senate bill 140 be removed from the table?’. The 
roll was called with the following result: Yeas: 9—Barnes, Beltz, Butrovich, 
Foster, Jensen, Jones, Lyng, Stepovich, Mr. President. Nays: 7—Barr, Cooper, 
Egan, Ellis, Owen, Rivers, Werner. 

“And so the bill was removed from the table. ; 

“Senator Barnes moved and asked unanimous consent that the rules be 
suspended and that senate bill 140 be considered in second :reading. Senator 
Cooper objected. Senator Barnes moved. Senator Stepovich seconded. 

“The question being, ‘Shall the rules be suspended?’ The roll was called with 
the following result: Yeas: 15—Barnes, Barr, Beltz, Butrovich, Cooper, Egan, 
Ellis, Foster, Jensen, Jones, Lyng, Owen, Rivers, Stepovich, Werner. Nays: 1— 
Mr. President. 

‘And so the rules were suspended. 

“Senate bill 140 was read the second time. 

“Senator Barnes offered the following amendment and asked unanimous con- 
sent: 

“Page 1, after word ‘at’ strike the words ‘a special election which shall be called 
by the governor’ and insert in lieu thereof ‘at the general election of 1956.’ 

“Page 2, strike section 5 and renumber following sections. Strike section 7; 
strike the emergency clause, section 8, and the emergency clause in the title. 
Strike ‘authorizing an appropriation for such referendum’ on page 1, line 13. 

“Senator Owen objected. Senator Barnes moved. Senator Btepovich seconded. 

“Senator Egan suggested a copy of all the amendments should be on the mem- 
bers desks before voting on the amendment. 

“T recall hearing Senator Stepovich say, ‘You all know I’m the dumbest one 
here but I understand every one of those amendments, and you know darn well 
you do too.’ 

“The question being, ‘Shall the amendment be adopted?’ the roll was called 
with the following result: Yeas: 5—Barnes, Jensen, Jones, Lyng, Stepovich. 
_ Nays: 10—Barr, Beltz, Cooper, Egan, Ellis, Foster, Owen, Rivers, Werner, 
Mr. President. Absent: 1—Butrovich. 

“And so the amendment failed. 

“Followed by committee reports, messages from the governor, recess, messages 
from the house, and the senate of the Alaska Legislature of the 22d session 
adjourned sine die.”’ 

During the 11 days of the extraordinary session that followed. the regular 22d 
session (and made necessary because of their not having passed a bill appro- 
priating money to run the Territory’s official business, and not having arrived 
at a satisfactory employment security bill), 173 more names were received on 
telegraphed communications, all requesting passage of senate bill 140 for-a refer- 
endum on the question of immediate statehood, and were made part of the 
record of the Journal of the Senate. 

In conclusion may I call your attention to a January 11, 1957, news item, in 
which Dr. Willis M. Tate, pcesident of Southern Methodist University, is quoted 
as saying that Americans must begin thinking for themselves—that the American 
colleges and universities have a responsibility to emphasize independent thinking. 

“There is a tendency in our society for the individual to be swallowed up in 
the crowd and to take his cues for thinking and action from pressure persons 
and groups.” 

‘People today are ‘informed on everything under the sun’ but also ‘misinformed 
on a gigantic scale.’ ”’ 

It will be appreciated not only by this speaker but also in the long run by ail 
Alaskans if you will take the time and effort to independently ascertain the true 
situation and all the facts before committing yourselves on immediate statehood 
for Alaska. 

Please remember, I am not opposed to statehood in principle but I believe it 
is imperative to consult the Alaskan voters on the question of immediate state- 
hood, or statehood with any dividing lines or deletions or withdrawals;of area. 

With reference toa statement on, statehood for Alaska by the president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, may I state that I called up ‘the offices 
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of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs and asked them to furnish me with 
a list of active women’s clubs in Alaska by communities and giving total active 
membership of each. They provided the following information which might be 
of interest to you. 


Junior Women’s Club, Seward, 18 Women’s Club, Hamilton Acres, 30 
Civic Women’s Club, Wrangell, 37 Women’s Club, Douglas Island, 22 
Women’s Club, Sitka, 47 Women’s Club, Bethel, 29 

Women’s Club, Seward, 44 Women’s Club, Anchorage, 226 
Women’s Club, Juneau, 27 Women’s Club, Skagway, 43 

Women’s Club, Fairbanks, 16 Home Arts Club, Nome, 21 

Women’s Club, Homer, 26 Ketchikan Women’s Club, Ketchikan, 10 
Women’s Club, Haines, 30 Women’s Club, Ine., College, 25 


I should like to recall, to those of you who have been in Alaska, the public 
buildings and local civic improvements which you may have seen in the smaller 
communities as well as in the larger cities, such as the wells at Kwethluk, Hooper 
Bay, and Chevak; the floats and gridirons at Sitka, Kake, Hoonah, Angoon, and 
Hydaburg; the health centers at Wrangell, Naknek, Homer, Dillingham, Craig, 
and Klawak; the hospitals at Seward, Valdez, and Petersburg; the fire halls at 
Kake, Auke Bay, and Anchorage; the sewers at Wrangell, Fairbanks, Anchorage, 
Ketchikan, Juneau, Petersburg, Skagway, Cordova, Seward, Valdez, Haines, 
Kodiak, and Douglas; the water supply or water systems at Hoonah, Wrangell, 
Fairbanks, Anchorage, Ketchikan, Skagway, Petersburg, Cordova, Valdez, 
Haines, Kodiak, Palmer, Douglas, and Seldovia; the territorial buildings, the Pi-- 
neer’s Home addition at Sitka, and the territorial office building at Juneau; the elec- 
tric facilities at Yakutat; the utilities at Turnagain Heights and at the Fairbanks 
A. H. A. project; the timber bulkheads at Wrangell, Kake, and Petersburg; some 
of the streets of Ketchikan, Anchorage, Petersburg, and Skagway; the library at 
Juneau; the arterial addition at Ketchikan; the University of Alaska’s two men’s 
dormitories, the married student’s dormitory, the utilities, the Eielson building 
addition, and the food services building in which the Alaska constitution was 
drawn up, now called Constitution Hall; and some 435 fine schools throughout the 
Territory of Alaska, which no doubt made quite a good impression. 

How were these built? 

With your help, from funds provided by the Federal Government, some $58 
million, in fact, of which one-half is a loan to be repaid at 2 percent interest over 
a period of 20 years. 

I understand that this committee handled the legislation which made Alaska 
public works pcssible to fester the settlement of Alaska and provide facilities for 
improved community life through a program of useful public works; you should 
be complimented and you deserve to es justifiably proud of what you have 
accomplished. The Alaska public works was authorized by the Congress in 
August 1949; the original act authorized an expenditure not to exceed $70 million 
before June 30, 1955; this wes later extended to June 30, 1959. 

How else could a little town like Valdez (less than 600 people) possibly build: 

1, $544,700 water system; 
2. $437,860 hospital; 
3. $177,458.09 sewer; and 
4. $616,700 high school; 
A total of over $146 million dollars? 

Essentially because Valdez is a port from which much trucking to the military 
bases in the interior originates—remember, Alaska interest rates are 8 percent. 

This Alaska public works program has made it possible for loca] and civie im- 
provements essential for health and well-being to be built by many local com- 
munities, etc., which borrow the needed money from the fund, being required to 
pay back only one-half, over a 20-year period at only 2 percent interest. owever, 
many other communities also need sewers, safe water supplies, etc. 

Ketchikan, Fairbanks, and Anchorage have been fortunate in having had made 
available to them to date approximately $9 million each; Juneau, over $4 million; 
and some of the smaller towns the cies, amounts: Kodiak over $3 million; 
Sitka almost $2 million; Petersburg, Wrangell, and Cordova over $1 million each; 


Seward and Palmer over $1% million each; Douglas almost three-fourths million 
dollars; and the University of Alaska almost $4 million, and so on to the $12,500 
each wells at Chevak, Hooper Bay, and Kwethluk. 
These Alaska public works projects have not only provided facilities most often 
made necessary because of military impact, but have also indirectly provided 
ayrolls and individual incomes which have been taxed to help pay the costs of 
erritorial business. 
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According to page 76 of the 1956 Annual Report of the Governor of Alaska to 
the Secretary of the Interior, there are presently on file 324 applications amounting 
to approximately $132 million. These applications have Bien filed by cities, 
towns, public-utility districts, independent school districts, several Territorial 
departments, and the University of Alaska. 

hrough June 30, 1957, congressional appropriations totaling $58 million have 
become available according to a tabulation of projects furnished me upon my 
request by the Office of Territories, Department of the Interior on March 20, 
os Allotments amounting to $58 million on 143 projects I have summaried 
ere: 


Summary 
143 Alaska public works projects. ........-...----.-.--..--. $58, 447, 046. 55 
85.completed and transferred... .. .. = os ons nne np deri sin--onas 31, 580, 332. 15 
29 complete but not transferred. .........--.---------2.---- 11, 753, 694. 40 
20 @neer constrictone. 2 Co) folic ei oct Siiieo ek .... 10, 907, 170. 00 
3 construction not started: . ou. 2 ul sl te ug ee iui 1, 940, 200. 00 
6 contracts net aivagded «cis sau) weulesdas -sa—benwnloiase nos 2, 265, 650. 00 


These 143 projects amount to less than 50 percent of the 324 applications 
presently on file. For that reason and for the further reason that Senator Butler 
made a statement at the opening of the 1953 Fairbanks statehood and elective 
governor hearings recorded as follows: 

On page 248 the Chairman (Senator Hugh Butler, Nebraska) speaking: 

‘“‘* * * One important question which some one in Alaska, perhaps the Alaska 
Statehood Commission, should study in advance is how Alaskan cities would 
finance their public works if the present Federal public works program for Alaska 
should be terminated under statehood. Under the Alaska Public Works Act 
passed 4 years ago (1949), the Federal Government pays 50 percent of the cost of 
public works in Alaska cities, and makes a loan of the other 50 percent. Under 
this act, public works, including schools, health centers, water, sewer systems, fire 
stations and streets, a great deal of work has been done on those projects. This 
is a program enacted especially for Alaska. No State receives such generous 
treatment. The only similar program for the benefit of cities within the present 
States is the special Federal assistance for school construction and school operation 
in the so-called federal impact areas. That, of course, would apply up here to 
Alaska cities as well. But that program is nothing like as generous as the arrange- 
ment that Alaska has received under the Alaska Public Works Act.” 


* + * & * * * 


‘At the session of Congress which we just finished, we appropriated $12 million 
for this program for the present fiscal year alone, of which 50 percent will not have 
to be repaid. If Alaska is to become a State, I assume that Alaskans will want to 
assume the responsibility as well as the rights of statehood.” 

“Before we are through, I hope some of the witnesses will tell us whether they 
are willing to give up the benefits of this program in order to gain statehood, and 
will also tell us how they expect the cities of Alaska to assume their additional 
financial burden.” 

Reference: Alaska statehood and elective Governor hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs: United States Senate, 83d Congress, Ist 
session, on S. 50, A bill to provide for the admission of Alaska into the Union; 
S. 224, a bill to provide that the Governor and the Secretary of the Territory 
of Alaska shall be elected by the people of that Territory 

Ketchikan, Alaska, August 17, 1953. 

Juneau, Alaska, August 18, 19, 1953. 

Fairbanks, Alaska, August 20, 1953. 

Anchorage, Alaska, August 24, 25, 1953. 

Most Alaskans take it for granted that Alaska public works will be continued 
after statehood; however, it would be appreciated if this could be clarified so that 
Alaskans could be informed as to whether this Alaska public works program 
would still be available (possibly a revolving fund) should Alaska become a State, 
or if that would be considered by sister States as asking for preferential treat- 
ment? An answer to this question is needed to round out a full picture of Alaska’s 
economic situation. 


Senator Jackson. Do you desire to appear in favor or in opposi- 
tion? 
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Miss Stuart. I would like to appear in behalf of the people of 
Alaska being heard as to whether they want immediate statehood 
or not. 

Senator Jackson. What is your position on this bill, Senate bill 49? 

Miss Stuart. I think it is one of the most beautiful bills that has 
ever been produced on statehood. 

I do believe that a Cadillac is a very beautiful car. If I cannot 
afford to buy a Cadillac, I would rather do with my Ford until I can 
afford one. I hope you will never go backward from the generous 
financial provisions of that bill. 

Senator Jackson. What is your position on this bill? 

Miss Stuart. My position is that I like much of it. However | 
want the question to be put to the people of Alaska whether they 
want immediate cuaekens or whether they do not, because if they 
a for it, then they will back it to the hilt no matter what it cost 
them. 

; Senator Jackson. Then, you are opposed to the bill in its present 
orm? 

Miss Stuart. I like much of the bill. I am opposed to the fact 
that the people have not had the opportunity to say whether they want 
immediate statehood or not. 

On our ballots they had ‘Ratification of the Constitution,” ‘“Ten- 
nessee Plan,’”’ even “‘Abolishment of the Fish Traps,” but they would 
not ask us the bull’s eye question, ‘‘Are you in favor or against imme- 
diate statehood for Alaska?” 

We have petitioned our own legislature for that referendum. 

Senator ANDERSON. Miss Stuart, you have testified before on this 
matter and your point now is that you wish that we would conduct 
another referendum. 


Miss Stuart. I think it is imperative. We had a referendum on — 


the question of general statehood 11 years ago. A lot of us did not 
even know it would be on the ballot. As on a number of things, you 
go and vote and you see it there. 

I do not think we realized the way we do today. If it were on the 
ballot, there is no doubt we would come out in droves to vote on it 
one way or the other. 

Senator ANpERsoN. How many people who normally vote at elec- 
tions voted on statehood at that time? 

Miss Stuart. 16,452, of which 9,630 were in favor, 6,822 were 
against. 

Senator AnpErRson. How much would that represent of the general 
voting population at that time 11 years ago? 

Miss Stuart. That was almost the total vote cast. I think a few 
did not vote on that issue. 

Senator ANpERsOoN. So why do you think nobody knew that it 
was going to happen? 

Miss Stuart. I just remember there was not much to do about it. 

Senator Jackson. You mean there was not enough noise made 
about it? 

Miss Stuart. I do not believe there was enough. 


Senator ANDERSON. There were 16,000 people who thought enough 


of it to mark a ballot. Now, why should we say to them that they 
did not know what they were voting for? They did have a fair idea, 
did they not? 


ee 
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Miss Stuart. That was on general statehood. We all want general 
statehood. We want it someday when we can afford it. 

Senator Jackson. How about just plain statehood? 

Miss Sruarr. Plain statehood we want when we can afford it. 


I do believe when you are going to have immediate statehood that 


means you are ready to pay the bills. It should be presented very 
definitely. 

Senator ANDERSON. This was 11 years ago. 

Miss Srvart. That is right. 

Senator ANDERSON. Up at that time had there been a statehood 
bill for Alaska proposed? There had been several, had there not, 
that had been produced at that time? 

Miss Stuart. I suppose there have, in history, but I do not think 
there was anything at that moment. 

Senator ANpERSON. At the time they voted 11 years ago were the 
proposals that have been made for statehood up to that time as 
favorable as the proposals carried in S. 49? 

Miss Stuart. No, probably not. 

Senator ANpEerRsoN. So if the proposals for statehood for Alaska 
were not quite as favorable to Alaska as are contained now in S. 49 
and 16,000 people voted, which is nearly, as you said, all the people 
that voted and they expressed a preference for it, why would you 
not think there would be a larger vote for it now? 

Miss Sruartr. It might be. I dare them to put it to the vote to 
find out. That is why I do not see why they would object to a vote. 
I think it might go in their favor and it might not go the way they 
want. Who knows? Who can speak for it unless we have the vote? 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could ask Miss 
Stuart, you were at Fairbanks when we had the hearings about 3 or 4 


"years ago? 


Miss Stuart. Yes, I was. 

Senator Barrerr. How do you account for the fact that there was 
not any responsible group there opposing the hearings at that time? 

Miss Stuart. I think the responsible folks, as you say, and the 
people who at that time or this time do not want immediate statehood, 
I think they have unbounded confidence in the Congress of the United 
States and they think that you have available at your fingertips all 
the information that they have. 

I think they believed you have good judgment and I think they 
trust _ you to take care of the things the way they should be taken 
care of. 

Senator Jackson. Miss Stuart, are you representing any group? 

Miss Stuart. At this time, I am not representing a group. 

Senator Jackson. Do you think your position is typical of citizens 


-in Alaska who are not in favor of immediate statehood? 


Miss Stuart. I think that when we had this vote on electing the 
Tennessee plan delegates, southeastern Alaska voted against sending 
a delegation to Washington and that is one whole division. I think 
there is a difference of opinion in Alaska. I think to resolve it in a 
democratic manner by franchise is the best way. I think it would 
do away with any bitterness, would it not, and give us tranquillity 
and happiness? [ think if you would notify our legislature that you 
could not go further on statehood, perhaps, until you know the will 
of the people in this day and age, when we believe in self-determina- 
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tion, that they would, while they are in session right now, this March— 
I guess the session ends about the 28th of March—they could pass a 
bill and put it on the ballot, we could vote within a very short while. 

We would know the results before your Congress is out. We 
would go ahead or we would not. 

Senator AnpeRsoN. This you say, would give greater unity and 
tranquility to the people. 

Miss Stuart. I am sure it would. 

Senator AnpmRsoN. But if the result came out the same and we 
still had statehood, what would we have gained? 1A 

Miss Stuart. You would have gained the united backing of the 

eople of Alaska in buying something that will be rather expensive. 
They would stay there and they would help back it to the hilt. 

Whereas, we are not tied in Alaska and if it gets to be too expen- 
sive and we have had nothing to say about it, we could pack up and 
go back to New Mexico where we can eat three meals a day even if 
we are not politicians. 

Senator ANDERSON. We would be happy to have people come 
there, but we would not want to take them away from Alaska. | 

Miss Stuart. The one thing I would like to bring up most here, 
if I might at this time, is that there are two things. One—lI do not 
have it with me. I did not know I would be called on today. 

Senator Jackson. To try to be helpful, we will include your testi- 
mony given on the House side as a part of this record. Now, if you 
would be good enough to give us any supplementary information we 
will be please to have that. 


We would like not to clutter the record with extraneous material. © 


Miss Stuart. Naturally, the most important thing that I know of 
that I could add is this: It is a statement by a Dr. Willis M. Tate, 
president of Southern Methodist University who was addressing a 
meeting ' in Philadelphia. He is quoted as saying that Americans 
must begin thinking for themselves, that the American colleges and 
universities have a responsibility to emphasize independent thinking. 

He said there is a tendency in our society for the individual to be 
swallowed up in the crowd and take his cues for thinking and acting 
from pressure persons and groups. 

“People,” he said, “are informed on everything under the sun, but 
they are also misinformed on a gigantic scale.’ 

Senator Jackson. Do you think that the Territorial legislature on 
March 11, 1957, was misinformed or uninformed when the legislature, 
by joint resolution, passed unanimously the following, and I will read 
the pertinent part? 

Resolved by the Senate (and House) of the Territory of Alaska in 23d session 
assembled, That March 30, 1957 and, further, designated liberation day and that 
the people of Alaska on this date celebrate their liberation from Russian colonial 
bondage; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be urged to grant statehood 
to Alaska by March 30, 1957; and further 

Resolved, That should Alaska’s quest for statehood be realized by March 30, 
1957, that this day now known as Seward Day, also be designated Statehood Day. 


Miss Sruart. I can understand their eagerness. 
Senator Jackson. I just wondered if you think the representatives 
in the legislature are uninformed about this question of statehood. 


1 National Association of Schools and Colleges of the Methodist Church, 


en 
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Miss Stuart. [ think every politician in Alaska is eager for imme- 
diate statehood. I think it would be very beneficial to every poli- 
tician in Alaska. When a legislature changes from a 60-day session 
every 2 years to an annual session where their salaries would be 
possibly one-third that of the Governor, how could they be against it? 
It would be to their benefit. 

Senator Jackson. The Chair would like to include the resolution 
which was unanimously adopted by the senate and house—Legislature 
of the Territory of Alaska on March 11, at this point. 

(The document is as follows:) 


Joint RESOLUTIONS PassED UNANIMOUSLY BY THE SENATE AND HousE OF THE 
LEGISLATURE OF THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA ON Marcu 11, 1957 


Whereas March 30 marks the 90th anniversary of the conclusion of the Treaty 
of Cession of Alaska from Russia to the United States of America; and ~ 

Whereas article 3 of the Treaty of Cession admitted inhabitants of the ceded 
area to the enjoyment of all the right advantages, and immunities of citizens of 
the United States and thereby gave initial and unique promise of Alaska’s attaining 
among those rights and advantages self-government in the American tradition; and 

Whereas many such right advantages and immunities have been denied the 
citizens of Alaska because of its Territorial status; and 

Whereas it has been adequately demonstrated during 90 years that Alaskans 
firmly believe in and adhere to the principles of constitutional government; and 

Whereas the people of Alaska have manifested their belief in such principles 
by adopting a constitution for the State of Alaska which contains the same 


.safeguards and insures the same rights as the Constitution of the United States: 


Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (and House) of the Territory of Alaska in 23d session as- 
sembled, That March 30, 1957, and, further, designated liberation day and that 
the people of Alaska on this date celebrate their liberation from Russian colonial 
bondage; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be urged to grant statehood 
to Alaska by March 30, 1957; and, further, be it 

Resolved, That should Alaska’s quest for statehood be realized by March 30, 
1957, that this day now known as “Seward Day,’ also be designated “Statehood 
Day. yy 

Senator ANppRSsON. You believe in representative gov ernment; do 
you not? 

Miss Stuart. Yes; I do. 

Senator ANDERSON. You would want the people who came down 
here from Alaska to represent the people of Alaska when they got 
here and do the best they could? 

Miss Stuart. Yes. 

Senator ANDERSON. Do you not suppose the people that made up 
the house of representatives in Alaska and the senate in Alaska, were 
representative people and were able to vote intelligently? And not 
one person voted the way that you are now suggesting this committee 
vote. 

Miss Stuart. I do not know exactly what you are referring to. 

Senator ANpERSON. I am referring to the resolution, urging us to 
grant statehood under the terms of this bill by March 30, 1957. You 
want it put off for a referendum? 

Miss Stuart. It does not have to be put off. 

Senator ANDERSON. Not one person in the legislature of Alaska in 
house or senate subscribed to your point of view. Would you not 
think this committee, having decent regard for the wishes of the 
representatives of the people of Alaska, ought to grant what the 
legislature asked and not what you asked? 
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Miss Stuart. I think they have forgotten ‘government shall be 
with the consent of the governed.” 

Senator AnpErsoNn. No; they have not. As you well know, 
government by the consent of the governed does not mean that we 
have to agree with everything that the government asks for. 

I understand there are 4 or 5 Democrats in the Congress that do 
not agree with Secretary Benson on his agricultural policy. Yet, I 
believe that if something gets passed in the shape of the law, we all 
have to live under it if we have majority rule. 

That does not involve consent of the governed. Consent of the 
governed does not mean that everybody has to consent but only the 
majority has to consent. Only three-fourths have to impeach the 
President. 

Generally speaking, it is the majority. Here you have it unan- 
imously. How many more can you get? This is everybody in the 
legislature. 

Miss Stuart. That is our legislature. I think our legislature is 
immature in several other ways. 

Senator AnpeRson. That goes back to the people of Alaska. If 
they cannot pick a decent Tegislature, then you are indicting all. 
Now, not every legislature is perfect. The legislature in my home 
State makes things that I think are mistakes, but I probably make 
things that they think are mistakes. 

Yet, when the legislature of my State passed resolutions, and I got 
them in this morning’s mail, I put them in the Congressional Record 
and I called them respectfully to the attention of Congress because 
a majority has spoken. 

That is why I cannot understand your point of view. 

Miss Stuart. Senator Anderson, are you opposed to the people of 
' Alaska being heard by referendum as to whether they want statehood 
or not, or as to whether they want statehood with everything north 
of a certain line being open to withdrawal by the President? 

Senator ANpERson. I am willing to take the word of the Legislature 
of Alaska until somebody can prove otherwise. 

Do you have any information that this is not the word of the 
people of Alaska? 

Miss Stuart. Southeastern Alaska voted against sending delegates 
here to lobby for statehood; I think that was definitely that. 

Senator ANDERSON. That might have been an expression on their 
part that they did not like the Tennessee plan. My home State of 
New Mexico rejected the Tennessee plan but we got statehood just 
the same. 

It does not mean that you have to believe in the Tennessee plan. 

Miss Stuart. I am not opposed to statehood in principle. I believe 
in it sincerely. However, | believe it is imperative to consult the 
Alaskan voters on something that is going to be a little bit hard on 
their pocketbooks at the moment. Fra’ ; is a time when it will be 
proper, but the time does not appear to be until the people have had 
a vote on whether they want it or not. 

Senator ANpERsoN. But when we were up in Alaska with the 
Senate committee, you had the same viewpoint then and you expressed 
_ it. I am glad that you did because we had an open hearing and we 
were glad to have you there. But since that time you have been 
permitted to be evangelizing and going around the country and 
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preaching to them that they should do this by referendum and the 
legislature then says by unanimous vote, “We want it and we want 
if now.’ 

We have to take the voice of the people. 

Miss Stuart. It takes money to travel around Alaska and I 
would not be able to spend my time evangelizing. I haven’t. But I 
think you will find that there is quite a bit of opposition to going over 
the heads of the people throughout Alaska. 

However, I could discuss this all night. 

Senator ANpERSON. I have to answer the quorum call. If you 


_have some additional things, would you like to submit them? 


Miss Stuart. I asked the Department of Interior if they would 
furnish me with a complete record of all the Alaska public works 
moneys that have been spent in Alaska. They very graciously did 
furnish the information. I have gone to the trouble until 2 o’clock 
last night sorting it out by towns. 

When you were up there you no doubt saw our university. You 
saw the Territorial office building in Juneau and our schools. 

Senator ANpEeRson. I did not see all the schools; I saw some of 
them. 

Miss Stuart. You saw a lot of things. There are seaplane floats 
and all kinds of things. Almost every town has been improved 
because of the foresight of this committee and the committee from 
the House and the floor of the Congress in giving Alaska public 
works. 

It was a fund from which we could borrow money with which to 
build local civic improvements that were necessary and vital for our 
health, our welfare, and our schools and especially because we had 
been impacted by military expansion to the extent that our sewers. 
water systems, and so forth, could not handle the situation. 

Our water supplies were inadequate because there were so many 
people that came all of a sudden because of the great Military Estab- 
lishment up there. We appreciate greatly your providing Alaska 
Public Works program for us. : 

It has amounted to, I believe, $58 million at the moment that has 
been allocated. Our towns would never look the way they do look 
except that we had access to this money of which we pay back only 
half and we have a period of 20 years at a low interest, 2 percent, not 
8 percent, such as we pay in Alaska to pay it back. 

Complete and transferred to the different communities, $31 million. 
Complete but not transferred as yet, over $11 million. Under con- 
struction there is over $10 million more. Construction not yet 
started, $1.9 million more. There are $2 million of contracts not yet 
awarded. 

Cordova has had over $1 million, including a school, $649,000. 
Anchorage has had over $9 million to spend, Fairbanks around $9 
million, Ketchikan, almost $9 million. 

Senator ANDERsoN. Is it your contention that that money will not 
continue if you get statehood aid? 

Miss Stuart. That is what I want to find out. Mr. Butler made a 
statement about that, saying that Alaska should somehow decide 
how their local government would be able to supply all these things 
in case Alaska Public Works were terminated with statehood. 

Alaska public works I know now may continue until June 1959. 
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Senator ANDERSON. I will tell you it is a secret and I would not 
want it to get out, but they tell me in the last public works bill that 
President Eisenhower vetoed, there was something in it for every 
congressional district in the United States and I assume there will be 
for Alaska. Even if they get statehood there will be something hang- 
ing from the Christmas tree every time. 

Miss Sruart. As Senator Butler said, no other State fares as well 
as Alaska, possibly because the need is not so great. We are allowed 
to borrow the actual amount and pay back only half. What the 
States have is for schools and for running them in impacted areas. 

The other point 1 wanted to bring up, particularly, was 

Senator ANppRsoN. Let me assure you that my home community 
of Albuquerque, N. Mex., gets a little money out of the Federal 
Treasury. I wire that fact home every once in a while. It is great 
reading in local newspapers. 

So it goes on even with statehood. 

Miss Stuart. When he mentioned about what I had testified to 
the committee, did he mean just the thing I turned in or the question- 
ing back and forth? 

Senator ANpeRSON. He said that he could make use by reference, 
the things that you said before the House committee. 

Miss Stuart. I did want to mention that $5 million more was 
spent in our last biennium than came into the Territory from taxation 
in Alaska. That appears in the Governor’s message to the legislature. 

Senator ANDERSON. Again I say to you, do not lose heart at that 
because in my State of New Mexico a little more comes to us from the 
Federal Government than we send into the Federal treasury.. 

Miss Sruarr. We happened to have a backlog of $7 million so we 
were able to keep going by using that up, but that will not last for- 
ever. It is down to two or three million dollars right now. If we 
increase our cost more, we have to find another source of income. 

Senator ANpERsON. If you keep collecting $20 million and only 
spending $20 million, you will stay solvent. 

Miss Sruart. We spent more than was brought in. 

Another thing I wanted to bring up was that I asked the Depart- 
ment of Labor to furnish some information on how many people are 
employed under covered employment in different industries in Alaska. 
It is over at the House Committee now, but I can submit it to go in. 

I do know there are less than 2,000 people covered in covered em- 
ployment in mining. That in the highest month of the year. All I 
want you folks to do, I don’t care what way you vote or what your 
plans are, as long as you get solid facts for a base and not just 
implication. 

I want you to know the truth and then, whatever you do after 
that, I don’t care. You can write to our tax department and obtain 
accurate figures on that. Some people in their eagerness sometimes 
gloss over things. I just want you not to commit yourselves until 
after you have seen the whole picture as it really is. 

The only way I know is to find out through research. If the re- 
search shows it can pay its way and it would not go bankrupt and if 
the people are allowed to say whether they want it at this moment, I 
think it would be a wonderful state. 

Senator ANDERSON. The research we have and we examined it as 





carefully as we knew how, would seem to indicate that at that time 
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the money would be available to sustain Alaska and keep it going. 
You have to do some guessing in any of these plans. 

The man does not live who can predict with complete accuracy 
what the statehood cost of Alaska will be as compared to the present 
cost, nor what the revenues will be. 

Miss Srvarr. Is there a terrific rush for it? I mean 1960 is 3 years 
from now. It is an official census year. It would give us information 
on how much employment there is, what the population is. It would 
give us the whole picture. 

Senator ANDERSON. Again, I would only say to you now that the 
last two States that came in, came in in 1912. It could have been 
pointed out to them that 1920 could have been around the corner. 
But we wanted in, Arizona and New Mexico did. 

At the time they came in there were a great many people who made 
a lot of unfavorable remarks about the States coming in. They were 
small. They were not heavily populated. They did not have a great 
rate of growth, but in the last couple of years Arizona has been doing 
very well, growing very, very rapidly and New Mexico has done 
reasonably well, far better than many others have done. So you 
cannot exactly estimate what is going to happen. 

On the basis, however, of all the information that all the Senators 
had, they decided to vote by a substantial majority to try to grant 
statehood to Alaska. I think that is the best they can do. Whatever 
research there was, they examined. 

Do not worry that this committee did not spend a long time on it. 

Miss Stuart. Maybe it would not hurt to take a little more time 
to look into it. 

Senator ANDERSON. I assure you there is a new set of circumstances 
every time every bill is to be considered. If you are going to stop 
each time and say the bill is about ready to report out, go back and 
conduct another plebiscite and see what sentiment is now, then when 
you conduct it somebody will say, “That is a loaded question, you 
should not ask them, would they rather have statehood. You should 
ask them 3 months from now.” 

Miss Stuart. The man who is Speaker of our House now, in 1953 
introduced a bill in our House to give us a referendum on statehood 
now. His name is Dick Grevel. 

Senator ANpERsOoN. He must favor it. He passed this resolution 
asking us to give statehood now which must show that the tide is 
running away from the referendum and in favor of immediate grant. 

Miss Stuart. I still think it would be a very grave mistake to do it 
without the consent of the governed. 

Senator Anprerson. One thing about it, you are consistent. You 
have believed it a long time. I meant it very sincerely that you are 
consistent. Exactly what you have said is what you said in Alaska a 
couple of years ago. 

Senator Jackson. Is it your opinion that the majority of the people 
of Alaska are opposed to statehood? 

Miss Stuart. I believe more people in Alaska are becoming aware 
of the economic situation and I think when they are involved they 
might very well 

Senator Jackson. That is not my question. If you can answer it, 
fine. If not, I leave it to you. In your opinion do you feel the 
majority of the people in Alaska are opposed to statehood? 
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Miss Sruartr. May I answer it this way: If there were a ballot 
held today I think it would very likely go against immediate state- 
hood, not statehood -in getieral. 

Senator Jackson. In other words, you feel that the people in a 
vote would override the unanimous vote of the Territorial legislature, 
House and Senate, in which they ask that there not only be immediate 
statehood, but that it be completed by the end of this week, March 
30. I guess that is as immediate as anything can be. 

-Miss Sruarr. I think the people in Alaska want statehood at the 
time they feel they can pay for it. 

Senator Jackson. You feel that the Territorial legislature did not 
reflect the views of the people of the Territory? 

Miss Stuart. That is right. ; 

Senator Jackson. One last question. Would you submit for the 
record, the names of organizations, substantial organizations and 
groups that are opposed to statehood? 

Miss Stuart. I cannot do that. I have not been home for a while. 

Senator Jackson. How long have you lived in Alaska? 

Miss Sruarr. 17 vears. I cannot speak for anyone else but 
myself at this time. I am on my way home. 

Senator Jackson. You are not in a position to submit for the 
record, the names of any groups or organizations of any substance 
that are opposed to statehood at this time? 

Miss Stuart. I think that there is their prerogative and not mine. 

Senator Jackson. You do not know of any that you can recall at 
this time? 

Miss Stuart. I am not going to put any on record, 

Senator Jackson. All right. 

Senator Carrouy. Did you hear my question that I put to Governor 
Gruening and Mr. Bartlett? 

Miss Stuart. No; 1 did not, 

Senator Carrot. I asked a question about this bill as compared 
with the one that was under consideration 10 years ago. 

' Miss Stuart. Yes. 

Senator Carrow. I think you described it as a beautiful bill. 

Miss Stuart. Parts of it are beautiful, and it shows great progress 
over the previous bills. I think a lot of that credit goes to Senator 
Butler and Senator Cordon of Oregon because they worked on it 
(S. 50—1954) very hard in the 1954 session. 

Senator CarroLu. [ am interested in it as a legislator. It is, as 
you describe, a beautiful bill. You have no fault with the legislation. 
Your criticism is its timeliness. 

Miss Stuart. You are right, Senator Carroll. 

Senator CARROLL. Now, 10 years ago it seems to me there was 
considerable opposition expressed. I say ‘considerable.’ Certainly 
more vocal, more articulate than it is today. That seems to have all 
disappeared. 

Now, we have waited 10 years. Now if any opposition will develop, 
there are enough men in the Congress to give it an entirely new 
concept. 

In other words, you think the United States Government would be 
a burden on the people that want to come in under statehood. 

Miss Stuart. I do not think the United States Government wants 
a bankrupt State either. I say we want to be sure it can pay its 
way before we give it the honor. 
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Senator Carrot. If it is bankrupt, it would be beneficial to have 
it come in, but if it is prosperous you do not want it to come in. I 
am afraid that is not consistent. 

Miss Stuart. I do not know where you have twisted my words. 

Senator Jackson. Miss Stuart, suppose you indicate by supplying 
for the record, your estimate of what the expense would be under 
statehood as contrasted with the present situation. 

Miss Stuart. You mean for instance, the legislature would cost 
$1 million every year where now it does not cost but $15 a day for 
60 days plus per diem of $20. 

Senator Jackson. You can put in the statement which you can 
supply later the increased cost as you see it in the event that state- 
hood should be granted. 

You do not need to answer it now because I am sure you will have 
to look it up, is that agreeable? 

Miss Stuart. I will try and do it. 

(The following was later received for the record:) 


FAIRBANKS, ALASKA, March 27, 1957. 
Re hearings on Alaska statehood, March 25, 1957. 


SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: Senator Jackson requested me to furnish some estimates on the 
probable cost of statehood for Alaska to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs to be made part of the hearings. Because the time is short and I am far 
from home (Fairbanks) and my material, I am submitting estimates given by 
Mr. Kmory Tobin of Ketchikan, Alaska, in an editorial in his magazine, The 
Alaska Sportsman! of last June 1956, which, however, I consider extremely 
conservative. 

He wrote: 

“The additional costs of State government have to be estimated, but the 
estimates run between $10 million and $14 million a year. But even the largest 
figure seems conservative. It is comprised of the following estimated additional 
costs which Alaska may be called upon to pay as a State: 


Fish and wildlife administration ---~-~.-......2-.----------.---- ... $2, 500, 000 
BON Aas Re Siig Sm SRR SP ni oe oe en eR ee ae _ 1, 000, 000. 
Schools now operated by the Alaska Native Service_._-_---- ..-- 1 2,000, 000 
Borough government-____- - -- eae. ee bua: 4 iba bs 150, 000 
Police system _ - --- Se hee bk OS Seed Se 300, 000 
Care and custody of the insane... -_....-......---..---.-.----.- 2 500, 000 
ON RAs FOR ONE RE OE ES 8 RR TR: RS Sat a ast rat 7, 000, 000 
Operation of Governor’s office, legislative expense and state buildings_ 600, 000 


! Depends on whether they are taken over by the State. 
2 Since editorial was written, responsibility for care and custody of the insane has been turned over to the 
Territory and therefore should not be considered an additional cost of statehood. 


These do not include estimated cost of detailed surveys of smaller tracts of 
land, so they can pass into hands and thus get on the State tax rolls, over and 
above the $15 million authorized by see. 19 of 8. 49 for construction and improve- 
ments of harbors, and State surveys of land granted to the State under this act, 
or other similar items, but only the items listed. 

However, I hope these estimates may prove helpful to you. 

I can’t help but wonder how Mr. Rivers arrived at his estimate of only $150,000 
for additional cost of legislature in his statement (p. 9, item 8), when you realize 
that our Alaska constitutional convention, limited to 75 days and made up of 
only 55 members, cost $300,000 (see p. 3, Rivers’ statement before the committee). 

Alaska’s constitution states that the legislature shall be 60 members on an 
annual basis, whereas at this time it meets every other year, for a 60-day period 
at $15 a day (now paid by the Federal Government; Alaska now pays per diem 
of $20 per each per day). 


' Alaska’s largest magazine. 
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I recall that when the constitutional convention legislative committee made its 
report to the convention floor, they recommended salaries equal to one-third that 
of the Governor which at this time is $19,000. That would mean over $6,000 
per year per legislator amounting to more than $360,000 per year for salaries 
alone, to say nothing of probable $20 per day per diem, and no time limit on the 
length of the session, traveling expenses, secretariat, legislative council, printing 
costs, etc. 


With best wishes. 
Respectfully yours, 
(Miss) Atick Stuart, 
Editor and Publisher, The Alaska Calendar for Engagements. 


It appears that you may desire to make the following a part of the hearing also. 

Enclosure: Enclosed for your convenience is a copy furnished by the Bureau of 
Employment Security, Department of Labor, of their tabulation for Alaska, 
showing employment covered under unemployment insurance program by in- 
dustries, June 1955-July 1956, which shows at a glance how many are employed 
in each field, under covered employment. 


Auaska.—Employment covered under une mployment insurance program by industry 
division, June 1955—July 1956 















































June July | August — October| Novem-| Decem- 
r ber ber 
hei k scteit inne tp dtdic | 36, 983 40, 257 | 40, 170 34, 808 | 31, 156 | 26, 164 24, 075 
Sette Ne et ; 1,002) 1,926| 1,876| 1,666| 1,612| 1,028 835 
Contract construction hhlm deli & leiden bai dete 9,008 | 9,829 10, 853 10, 057 8, 677 5, 655 4, 306 
pS EE ae 8,444 | 10, 537 9, 281 4, 993 3, 626 3, 054 2, 851 
Transportation, commercial, and 
other public utilities__........-_._-- 5, 384 5, 344 5, 456 5, 347 4, 684 4, 536 4,312 
Wholesale and retail trade.__.........-. 6,823 | 6,953 6, 864 6, 892 7, 037 6, 675 6, 619 
Finance, insurance, and real estate -_-- 892 | 882 901 918 962 933 969 
Service_. 393 echaphtcepdibsainccioyth 4, 096 4, 278 4, 319 4, 238 4,110 3, 959 3, 929 
Miscellaneous !_._........--.-..------- 434 | 508 - 620 697 448 324 254 
| January | Febru- | March | April May June | July 
| ary 
BES Ba f ee ene P19 Ow) eis 
| | } 

os ih caietasd Cactacuah neteuioae 20,690 | 20,804 , 170 24, 728 31, 381 38, 032 | 41, 529 
a Se  656| 658|  830| 1,142| 1,432) 1,728| 1,795 
Contract construction... _- ---------| ; 3,018] 3.278 3,930 | 5,161 7, 623 10, 249 10, 677 
Manufacturing....._._._--..__.- | Qasr} 2444| 2509| 3,419] 5817) 8,296] — 10,697 

Transportation, commercial, and foe 
and other public utilities____....._.- 3, 941 | 3, 955 4, 142 4, 098 4, 739 5, 501 5, 083 
Wholesale and retail trade- : 5, 912 5, 841 6, 040 6, 191 6, 712 7, 102 7,613 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.___ 915 922 926 904 917 949 961 
| | SE Sere ed ee spall 3, 635 3, 570 3, 659 3, 686 3, 975 3, 969 4, 383 
COU oii ic cel cnacee des 136 138 134 127 166 238 370 


1 Includes agriculture, forestry, and fishing, and establishments not elsewhere classified, 
NotEe.—Prepared by Bureau of Employment Security, Department of Labor. 


Since our Alaska newspapers are always Tae Alaska to Nevada, yet 
when mentioning how Alaska has grown since 1950 census was taken, forget that 
Nevada has not stood still, I called the Department of Commerce and asked the 
Census Bureau for furnish me the figures shown below. Employment covered 
under unemployment insurance program figures were furnished by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. 


ee EC LCL 
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Comparison 
By official | By estimate 
1950 United July 1, 
States census 1955 
Total population: 
OVBGR.. ncn conascecdboudbhWnastassdeakbedideinadtinnsladadedahsodeinl deues | 160, 000 235, 000 
I <a. a ade o di vepammninianbabadencaenn hs hyuine ea dedghl ics aaa 128, 643 209, 000 
Population over 21 
Ws 6 Bulk cnvinccucdcedacdsndbientibaelsinle Mipidabbiotadesohubmasin 103, 662 f 
Ie nc ohh banhyhactinieniniia teatime eundébeuinniamatiibabe 2 78, 898 1) 





1 No comparative figures available for 1955. 
2 This figure includes angueny 15,000 persons over 21 in the Armed Forces stationed in Alaska 
{eccording to letter signed Robert W Burgess, Director Bureau of the Census, addressed to Hon. George 
V. Malone, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, U. 8. Senate, Feb. 14, 1957). 


Source: U. 8. Census Bureau, U. 8. Department of Commerce, 


Employment covered under unemployment insurance program fiscal year through 
June 30, 1956 











Nevada | Alaska | | Nevada | Alaska 

BANE ua déentnces pane --| 60,529 20, 690 | 1955—December-._--__---- xe 65, 378 24, 075 

Bish peek x.5 4. .3iJQs02- 0% 72, 223 40, 257 | 1956—January-__.__...__.-__- 61, 494 20, 690 

SSS ees FOUruney...«........--s5 60, 529 20, 804 

1066—Jaby: 220. 72, 223 40, 257 Marelli i0cs 2c da5k8 61, 912 22, 170 

pe ee eee 71, 989 40, 170 Me etek. | onn<tgpienaes 63, 447 24, 728 

September.............- 69, 333 34, 808 EE uct we saleastacwes 64, 7: 31, 381 

Ocweves. > iit +2...i-- 66, 552 31, 156 SEE 546ii5. ceed 69, 074 88, 032 
November.........-.-.-- 65, 529 26, 164 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security telephoned information from Mr. 
Watkins and Mr. Darling on Gov, 177, Extension 916. 


Senator Jackson. If you wish. You do not have to. We do not 
compel people to testify. 

iss pet Could I bring up one other thing? As far as I know, 

no , governor has been appointed i in Alaska at the present time and 


‘Mr. Hendrickson is carrying on as acting governor. Is it not an 


propriate time to pass the elective governor bill and let the people 
of Alaska elect their own goresnes so they can work together with 
the legislature? 

Senator Jackson. I would say it is an appropriate time for the 
President to act. 

Miss Sruart. I think it is a chance for Alaska to get an elective 
governor. 

Senator Jackson. They will with statehood. 

Senator ANpEerRSON. I think the President is holding off because he 
anticipates that Congress will give Alaska statehood and he will not 
have to appoint one. 

Miss Stuart. Will the people living in the withdrawal..area pay 
taxes to the new State or not? 

Senator Jackson. We are going into that tomorrow... It will be a 
public hearing at 2 o’clock and we will have the acting Secretary of 
the Interior here and the representative of the Department of .De- 
fense, General Twining. 

That is one of the questions we will go into. 

Miss Sruart. Then, I wondered about the Federal. employees, 
whether they were going to lose their differential (to meet.the high 

cost of living in Alaska) which they are spending in our stores now. 


90585—357——_7 
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Senator Jackson. I do not think the differential is tied up to the 
fact that it is a Territory as such. The differential relates to the-——— 

Miss Sruart. Washington doesn’t get it and Washington has a high 
cost of living. 

Senator Jackson. I understand, but it is due to the area and 
location. That is the premise on which it is based, 

Delegate Bartierr. The Civil Service Commission has so stated 
in a letter. 

Senator Jackson. That is my understanding of it. That is the 
theory of it. Whether it will still apply, I do not know. 

Miss Sruarr. It has been ee that the military do pay income 
tax to the Territory. I want to state that they do not. In the Con- 
gressional Library there is a book on Territorial taxation by our 
legislative counsel and it tells about all our taxes and who is exempt. 
Military personnel are exempt from our net income tax. 

Please really look into whether it is economically feasible and what 
the effect of these higher taxes will be on increase in population or 
ceceeaina and what their effect will be on industrial expansion in 

aska. 

The most important thing of all I almost forgot—our tax dollar. 
This silver dollar is similar to our dollars that we collect to run our 
Territory’s business. During the fiscal year of 1956—I got this from 
the governor’s report that just came out—40 cents, this much of every 
dollar, came from a net income tax on people. 

That is why our population must not be decreased. We depend 
on it very much. Fifteen cents came from the motor fuel oil tax. 
This small silver section is from the raw fish tax. That happens to 
be 9 cents. Eight cents from the liquor tax; 7% cents from our gross 
business license tax; 6% cents from tobacco tax; 4% cents from auto 
licenses and titles. The other 9 cents is made up of 2 cents here, 
2 cents there, school tax, insurance fees and licenses, corporation tax, 
and other taxes and fees bringing in less than 3 cents each. 

Senator Jackson. We have all that in the record. 

Miss Stuart. But when so much comes from the income tax, it is 
important to be sure our population will not be decreased. 

enator Jackson. Thank you, Miss Stuart. 

This will conclude the testimony of outside witnesses and all the 
Government witnesses except the two witnesses that will appear 
tomorrow afternoon, when we resume at 2 p. m., General Twining, 
who will represent the Department of Defense and the Acting Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Mr. Chilson. 

We will stand in recess until 2 p. m., tomorrow. 

Thank you. 

(Subsequently, the following letter was received from Miss Stuart:) 

FarrBanks, ALasKa, March 26, 1957. 
Senate ComMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: I wish to clarify my statement yesterday, March 25, 1957, to the 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs with regard to the statehood bill for 


Alaska, 

The only parts of the bill which I consider beautiful are those which correspond 
to the similar portions of that bill S. 50, so carefully gone over and turned out 
by your committee under the chairmanships of Senator Cordon and the late 





| 
| 
} 
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Senator Hugh Butler of Nebraska in the 1954 session of the Congress of the 
United States. 

It appears that an enabling act is a preferable type of a bill, whereas this present 
bill, S. 49, would admit Alaska with the constitution as presently drawn up. 

It seems that the legislative article of this constitution does away with or limits 
the checks and balances power of the senate and gives a united house of rep- 
resentatives dominance. 

For example, Article II—The Legislature, Section 16 (p. 11)—Action Upon 
Veto, wherein two-thirds of a 60-member joint session can pass a bill over the 
Governor’s veto * * * 40 being two-thirds of 60 and also, 40 being the mem- 
bership of the house of representatives. (See sec. 1 of art. Il. 

I will appreciate any effort on your part to amend my statement by inserting 
this ere addition immediately following my statement that the bill is 
beautiful * 

Thank you. 

Very truly yours, 
Auice STuart. 


(Whereupon at 3:45 p. m., the hearing in the above-entitled matter 
was recessed, to reconvene on Tuesday, March 26, 1957.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 26, 1957 


; Unitrep States SENATE, 
Tue ComMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
j Washington, D. C. 

- The committee met at 2:10 p. m., pursuant to notice, in room 224, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Henry M. Jackson (chairman of the 
committee) presiding. © 

Present: Senator Miaehs J. Jackson, of Washington. 

Present also: Senators Frank Church of Idaho, Frank A. Barrett 
of Wyoming, Clinton P. Anderson, of New Mexico, Gordon Allott, of 
Colorado, and Thomas H. Kuchel, of California. 

Senator Jackson. The committee will come to order. 

The record will show that the committee convened at 2:10 p. m., 
and we are hearing a statement at this time from the Acting Secretary 
of the Interior, Mr. Chilson, and the Chief of Staff for the Air Force, 
General Nathan Twining, representing the Secretary of Defense. 

The Acting Secretary, Mr. Chilson, is being heard first. 


STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, FRED A. SEATON, 
BEFORE THE SENATE INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS COM- 
MITTEE, AS DELIVERED BY THE UNDER SECRETARY OF THE 

_ INTERIOR, HATFIELD CHILSON, MARCH 26, 1957 


Mr. Cuitson. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, it is indeed a pleasure to 
appear here today to present this statement, which Secretary Seaton has 
approved, on the subject of statehood for Alaska. As many of you 
know, Secretary Seaton has for a number of years been a stanch 
advocate of immediate statehood for Alaska and Hawaii. 

Secretary Seaton is still confined to Walter Reed Hospital for 
treatment for a back injury which flared up during his recent. inspec- 
tion trip to Hawaii. e asked me to inform you that he volunteers 
to meet, if you should so wish, with your committee or representa- 
tives of it, at Walter Reed to discuss further at your convenience the 
statement I am presenting here today for him. 

Secretary Seaton’s statement is as follows, and to be understand- 
able, it should be clear that it is read as though he were presenting it: 

Before we proceed any further, let me make this clear: The admin- 
istration’s position is that all of the Territory of Alaska should become 
the State of Alaska. Because of the unique position of Alaska, 
however, we ask the Congress and the people of Alaska to grant to 
the President, the Commander in Chief of our Armed Forces, special 
powers with respect to defense in this area. 

Alaska became part of this country 90 years ago. Its institutions 
and its economy are characteristically American. The people of 
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Alaska have a vigor and self-reliance such as we ascribe to the men and 
women of our western frontier a few decades back. 

Alaskans have courageously attacked the natural obstacles of their 
Territory’s climate and terrain; they have built houses with modern 
conveniences, cities with modern facilities. To many thousands of 
Americans Alaska is home. It is for them a place to live, not a place 
to exploit and leave. 

In 1867, when the United States purchased this vast area for 
$7,200, 000, some called the purchase ‘‘Seward’s folly.”” The wisdom 
of this ‘acquisition has now become clear to everybody. For evidence, 
one needs only to consider Alaska’s strategic value to the people of the 
free world. 

For a prolonged period Alaska developed slowly but steadily. In 
recent years its po ulation and economy have grown rapidly. From 
1950 to 1956 Alaska’s civilian population increased from 108,000 to 
161,000—48.6 percent. This Territory, with an area more than twice 
the size of Texas, is now reported by. C. W. Snedden, publisher of 
America’s “farthest north newspaper,” to be inhabited by about 
212,500 people, including approximately 50,000 military personnel. 

For many years fishing has been by far the Territory’s greatest 
industry. Even in 1955, a relatively poor year, the aggregate whole- 
sale value of this industry’ s output amounted to almost. $70 million; 
24,619 persons were at work in the Territory’s commercial fisheries; 
of ‘these, 6,745 were Indians, Eskimos, and Aleuts. In 1955 employ- 
ment in these commercial fisheries increased by 1,540 persons over 
1954, an increase of 7 percent. The 1956 preliminary figures indicate 
that the salmon catch has increased about 25 percent over 1955. 

Even more significant is the fact that new industries, based on such 
Alaskan products as pulp and timber, are being established. In all 
of these new operations, Alaska’s timber will be managed on a sus- 
tained yield basis, with adequate provision for replenishment of the 
forest reserve during the cutting cycle. The first major pulp plant in 
Alaska, the Ketchikan Pulp Co., which began operations in 1954, is 
one of the most modern in the United States. 

Representing an investment of more than $56 million the plant was 
built as a joint enterprise of the American Viscose Corp. and the 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. The plant uses modern methods 
which provide efficient production of pulp and, incidentally, do not 
cause pollution damage. 

Other significant pulp and timber developments are expected at 
Sitka and Juneau. At Sitka the Forest Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture has contracted with the Alaska Lumber & 
Pulp Co. for the sale of 5.25 billion board-feet of timber. This com- 
pany proposes the construction of a pulp plant with a capacity of 
approximately 300 tons per day. 

In the Juneau area the Georgia-Pacific-Alaska Co. proposes another 
—_ pulp plant based on 7.5 billion board-feet of timber from the 

Tongass National Forest. At Wrangell a preliminary award of 3 
billion board-feet has also been made to the Pacific Northern Timber 


0. 

These developments are being made by large, substantial investors. 
The facilities will be permanent. They represent faith in the future 
of Alaska, its resources, and the American way of life. Such economic 
development will, I am confident, be accelerated at even a greater 
pace when Alaska becomes a State. 
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‘The outlook is similarly encouraging when we consider Alaskan 
mining. 

Although most of it is now being done for gold, coal, and sand and 
gravel, other minerals are receiving attention. 

Investigations of the Klukwan iron ore deposits in the vicinity of 
Haines in southeastern Alaska are being made. The Klukwan site 
contains several billion tons of rock with about 13 percent magnetite 
iron. 

Other iron deposits in southeastern Alaska have been studied by 
Government agencies and private concerns. The Utah Company 
of America is leasing deposits on Prince of Wales Island. 

The past few years have witnessed renewed interested in copper 
deposits in the Cordova and Valdez areas on the Gulf of Alaska. 
Another promising copper prospect is located on the Kobuk River in 
the second judicial division. 

Work is also being done on nickel deposits. The mercury occur- 
rences in the Kuskokwim-Bristol Bay area are described as among 
the most promising in the country. 

The widespread interest in on, and gas is well known. About 5 
million acres of Alaska are now under oil.and gas leases. 

These facts, and many others, are evidence that, as America’s “last 
frontier,” Alaska is a land of opportunity. Her great forests, her 
tremendous, and as yet barely tapped natural resources will, I believe, 
continue to assure her economic growth for generations to come. 

Alaska, as Hawaii, bears its full share of the burden of Federal 
taxation. In fiscal 1955 Federal internal revenue collections from 
Hawaii amounted to $126 million; from Alaska, they were $44.5 
million. The per capita income tax collections in Alaska for 1955 
were higher than the per capita collections in six States. Tax collec- 
tions do not, however, adequately reflect Alaska’s current industrial 
activity; many large taxpayers doing business in Alaska file their 
Federal tax returns elsewhere. 

In January of this year I visited the major population centers of 
Alaska, discussing statehood with many people. Although some 
sincerely oppose Alaska’s admission as a State, I became firmly con- 
vinced that the majority of Alaskan residents favor statehood. This 
was demonstrated in 1946, when by refereridum the residents of 
Alaska favored statehood by a vote of 9,630 to 6,822, approximately 
3 to 2. 

The arguments against admitting Alaska are not new. When 
statehood was sought for my home State of Nebraska in 1867, the 
same year that Nadia became a Territory, objections were made 
that the population was not sufficient and that the burden of State 
government was being forced upon the residents of the Territory 
against their will. The great Daniel Webster thought even Cali- 
fornia should not be let into the Union. Objections such as we 
hear today about Alaska bave been heard many times before in our 
history—objections to the admission of States that now hold u 
their share of the national effort and contribute actively to the well- 
being and the strength of the entire Union. 

These objections have brought forth forceful and cogent replies. 
One of the most forceful and cogent was made by Senator William H. 
Seward, of New York (who later, as Secretary of State, arranged for 
the purchase of Alaska), when he urged, in 1858, the admission of 
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Oregon as @ State. While a Member of the United States Senate, 
speaking in favor of statehood for Alaska, I quoted from -one of 
nator Seward’s speeches in support of the admission of Oregon. 
Senator Seward’s words, pertinent today, are these: 
' In coming to this conclusion (to support the admission of Oregon as a State), I 
am determined by the fact, that, ney and politically, the region of 
country which is occupied by the present Territory of Oregon is indispensable to 
the completion and rounding off of this Republic. Every man sees it, and every 
man knows it. * * * There is no member of.the Senate or of the House of 
Representatives, and, probably, no man in the United States who would be willing 
to see it lopped off, fall into the Pacific or into the possession of Russia or under 
the control of any other power; but every man, woman, and child knows that it 
is just as essential to the completion of this Republic as is the State of New York, 
or as is the State of Louisiana, on the Mississippi. It cost us too much to get it, 
we haye nursed and cherished it too long, not to know and feel that it is an essential 


Well, then, she is to be admitted at some time, and inasmuch as she is to be 
admitted at all events, and is to be admitted at some time, it is only a question of 
time whether you will admit her today, or admit her 6 months hence, or admit 
her a year or 7 years hence. What objection is there to her being admitted now? 
You say she has not 100,000 people. What of that? She will have 100,000 
people in a very short time. * * * 

or one, sir, I think that the sooner a Territory emerges from its provincial 
condition, the better; the sooner the people are left to manage their own affairs, 
and are admitted to participation in the responsibilities of this Government, the 
stronger and the more vigorous the States which those people form will be. * * * 


With this background in mind, I should like to consider the legis- 
lation. now before you. As you remember, the President, in his 
budget message of 1957, said: 

I also recommend the enactment of legislation admitting Hawaii into the 

Union as a State, and that, subject to area limitations and other safeguards for 
the conduct of defense. activities so vitally necessary to our national security, 
statehood also be conferred upon Alaska. 
. Our report to this committee contains amendments which have 
been prepared to implement the President’s statement. These 
amendments will permit the President to create special national 
defense withdrawals over which the Federal Government may exercise 
exclusive jurisdiction in the area north and west of the geographic 
line described in our proposed section 10. However, even within 
these areas, when withdrawals are established, residents will con- 
tinue to have the right to vote in all Federal, State and local elec- 
tions; the functions of the few municipalities and school districts 
will continue to be performed by those subdivisions. The right to 
serve civil or shinest processes within such areas will also be reserved 
to the State. 

Upon the issuance of an Executive order or proclamation, exclusive 
jurisdiction will be established in the United States. This will vest 
in the Federal Government all legislative, executive, and judicial 

owers over the area within the special national defense withdrawal. 

he laws of the State of Alaska would be adopted and enforced as 
Federal laws. The State would retain all powers necessary to pre- 
scribe voting requirements and procedures, and the right to enforce 
its voting laws within the special withdrawals, Our intent in this 
regard is to assure that the State and local elections be entirely free 
from.any Federal interference. 

The exclusive Federal jurisdiction, until Congress provides other- 
wise, will be exercised in accordance with the provisions of our pro- 
posed section 10 (d). Briefly, this section is intended to accomplish 
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the followicg: (1) general laws applicable in the area when a special 
withdrawal is made will be adopted as. Federal laws, and during the 
period of special withdrawal the President will designate who will 
administer these laws; (2) laws pertaining to local political sub- 
divisions will remain in effect, and by virtue of our amendments, the 
municipalities and school districts will continue to be administered 
by local authorities. Again our intent is to make certain. that local 
political subdivisions will. function under local laws despite any with- 
drawal that may be made subject only to the requirement that any 
law or ordinance of, or pertaining to, such local political subdivision 
which is inconsistent with the full use and operation of any special 
national defense. withdrawal shall be inoperative during the period 
of such withdrawal. 

The Federal District Court for Alaska will be given exclusive juris- 
diction over all civil and criminal actions arising within any with- 
drawal -made pursuant to section 10. 

We think it is significant that the chamber of commerce of the city 
of Nome, the largest city north of the section 10 line, has publicly 
announced that the proposal outlined here today is endorsed by Nome 
residents. 

With the consent of the people of Alaska, as provided in section 8 of 
the bills before you, these amendments will give to the President 
authority similar to that now available to the Federal Government in 
25 States, pursuant to either the constitutions or statutes of these 
States. .In effect, the people of the new State will agree to exclusive 
Federal jurisdiction over the designated areas, if such withdrawals 
are made. Renumbered section 11 provides protection for defense 
areas established heretofore. 

One of the questions I have often been asked concerning our sug- 
gested amendments is: What will be the status of Alaska’s natural 
resources, including commercial fisheries, if this proposal is adopted 
by Congress? Alaska’s jurisdiction, prior to any withdrawal, will 
extend not only to the whole of Alaska, but also te the 3-mile 
limit in the tidal areas. If applicable thereto will be adopted and 
enforced as Federal laws. 

We assume that these amendments will, therefore, give Alaska full 
opportunity to assert such State control as Alaskans deem necessary 
over this segment of their economy. Should.a withdrawal be made 
prior to formal admission of Alaska as a State, Congress will have 
the power to adjust existing laws within such withdrawal to those 
of the State, if such action is necessary. In any event, after statehood 
Alaskan laws will govern. Only the enforcement of such laws will be 
the responsibility of the Federal Government in areas within a special 
national defense withdrawal when made. 

The portion of Alaska subject to possible future Federal withdrawals 
contains approximately 276,000 square miles. It has a present 
population of about 24,000 people. About 5,000 of these are in 
military service, or are in the civilian employ of the Department of 
Defense; approximately 15,000 are Indians, Eskimos, and Aleuts. 
The Bureau of Indian Affairs of the Department of the Interior will 
continue its trusteeship for these natives after statehood. Because 
of the relative isolation of this part of Alaska, we feel that this remote 
area may be dependent upon the Federal Government for many 
services for some time to come. For instance, two-thirds of ,the 
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schools in this area are now maintained by the Alaska Native Service. 
Even in the Territorial schools there, the Alaska Native Service 
supports over 1,100 native schoolchildren—almost one-third of the 
total enrollment. 

There are vast mineral resources in this area which are necessary — 
for the full development of the population centers already established 
in Alaska. The Gubic gas field, located east of Naval Petroleum 
Reserve No. 4, and within Public Land Order 82, is a good example. 
Estimated to contain 300 billion cubic feet of gas, the port on of this 
structure outside Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4 covers about 20,000 
acres. The Department of the Interior has been informed that plans 
are being considered which would provide private financing, about 
$45 million, to develop this field and transport the gas by pipeline to 
the nearest market center in the rail-belt area, encompassing the 
major cities of Fairbanks and Anchorage, as well as four major mili- 
tary installations. 

Members of the Senate and the House of Representatives deserve 
unqualified commendation for the long hours, the energy, and the 
careful thought which they devote to the problems of the Nation’s 
Territories and island possessions. I have been particularly im- 
pressed by the attention given legislation affecting these areas, be- 
cause I recognize that the peculiar problems of the Territories are 
somewhat remote from the everyday interests of most Senators and 
Congressmen and of their constituents. 

To confirm my own impression of that point, I had a check made as 
to the volume of Territorial legislation considered by Congress re- 
cently. No less than 59 separate bills handled by this Territories 
Subcommittee were enacted into law during the last Congress; 30 — 
of those laws (just over half) related solely to Alaska. Among them 
were very important legislative items. For example, the Alaska 
Mental Health Act, a long overdue reform which enables Alaska to 
care for her mentally ill in the Territory, was enacted in the face of 
widespread public misunderstanding of its purposes. 

Other legislation permitted Alaska to incur bonded indebtedness, 
dealt with the Alaska constitutional convention, provided for a system 
of public recreation facilities in Alaska, authorized a survey en 
on water resources, gave Alaska the same share of receipts from her 
national forests that States receive, permitted advances to the Terri- 
tory under the Federal Unemployment Act, and cleared up several 
troublesome land problems. Each and all of these bills had the 
approval of the Department of the Interior. The record of action on 

askan matters in recent years has been fruitful. 

We believe, however, that statehood will for the first time not only 
ive Alaskans a full opportunity to their rightful heritage as full- 
edged citizens of the United States but also will enable them to de- 

velop Alaska’s natural riches and thereby enlarge their contribution 
to the economic good of all America. The transition period and the — 
early years of statehood may, of course, pose serious problems for the 
new State. For that reason we have recommended adoption of the 
relatively generous provisions of recent statehood bills for land grants 
and financial assistance. 

The Bureau of the Budget has cleared S. 49, provided that the 
safeguards discussed in the budget message are included; and the 
Bureau has added the following recommendations: 
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Alaska was recently brought under the Federal-Aid Road Act by section 107 
of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 (Public Law 627, 84th Cong.).. It is 
eee: therefore, that section 20 of S. 49 be eliminated, and that any 

ial provisions needed for Alaska to participate as a State in highway appor- 
eolmnenite be determined when the Congress considers future highway acts. 
_ The Department of the Interior will expedite the presentation of an 
appropriate highway program for Alaska in order that Congress may 
consider whether the formula for Alaskan participation in the highway 
program should be revised. This program will include recommenda- 
tions concerning transfer of title to public roads and trails to Alaska, 
and concerning financial assistance to Alaska for road maintenance 
during the transition period. Of course, this proposal will have to be 
cleared with the Bureau of the Budget. 

My statement does not attempt to analyze in detail every individual 
item in the various statehood bills before you. As this committee well 
knows, final drafting of statehood legislation requires careful study of a 
multitude of details relating to land, to financial relationships, to pro- 
cedures required for the change of status, and the like. 

The officials of the Department of the Interior are, of course, at the 
disposal of this committee for any information you may desire or any 
other service you may want. 

Senator Jackson. If there is no objection, the Chair would like 
to suggest that General Twining give his statement now, in view of the 
fact that the subject matter is somewhat intermixed in connection 
with their presentation. : 

General Twining, first I should like to extend the congratulations 
and the best wishes of this committee on your appointment today as 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Those of us who have served 
on the Armed Services Committee and the Atomic Energy Committee 
are glad that we have an able professional soldier who to the best of 
his ability and conscience will lead this country in an able way in 
matters pertaining to the military. 

I think all of us would like to extend our very best wishes to you. 

I should also like to add that I first met General Twining in Alaska 
many years ago when he commanded the Alaskan Command, with 
headquarters in Anchorage. I think we are fortunate in that we have 
a man here today who is personally familiar with the Alaska scene. 
He knows the Alaskan people, and he knows the peculiar problems 
that face the Department of Defense in that area of North America. 

We are very happy to have you with us. 

General Twining is here speaking, as I understand it, for the 
Department of Defense. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. NATHAN TWINING, CHAIRMAN, JOINT 
CHIEFS OF STAFF, AND ROBERT DECHERT, GENERAL COUNSEL, 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


General Twintnec. That is correct. 

Thank you very much, Senator Jackson. Those were very kind 
words. 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the committee, I 
appear before you today as the representative of the Secretary of 
Defense. In such capacity I am pleased officially, as well as persori- 
ally, to testify in favor of statehood for Alaska. 
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As’ this committee is aware, the Department of Defense has had 
some reservations in the past with respect to the timing of statehood 
for this area 'so close to the mainland of Russia. We believe that those 
reservations would be satisfied by the proposed amendments which 
Mr. Chilson has already described. 

The President, in his budget message, recommended statehood for 
Alaska subject only— 

To area limitations and other safeguards for the conduct of defense activities 
so vitally necessary to our national security. 

From the military point of view, the overall strategic concept for 
the defense of Alaska would remain unaffected by a grant of statehood. 
Tactically, however, the ease of accomplishment of the military opera- 
tions necessary to implement the strategic concept would be greater 
with proper defense area limitations and safeguards, 

As I have stated, the Department of Defense believes the proposed 
Interior amendments soul implement the area limitations and safe- 
guards the President has in mind. I am not an expert on the highly 
technical details of withdrawal language, but I am satisfied that the 
proposed amendments meet the demands of national security. More- 
over, I am informed that the amendments proposed by Interior would 

reserve the freedom of such communities as Nome, Kotzebue, and 
oint Barrow to govern themselves under existing laws—ev en though 
they might someday be included in a withdrawal area. 

It is the view of the Department of Defense that these lands in 
the North and West of Alaska form an outpost so vital to the defense 
of our country that the power to vest their exclusive control in Federal 
- Government should be left in the hands of the Commander in Chief. 
They are, for the most part, wilderness lands of great expanse, with 
a population and poor communications, all factors which, from 

e Defense standpoint, make the right to discretionary Federal 
control advisable. This is the area of the United States which is 
closest to Russia—and to the very considerable military installations 
she has developed in Siberia. 

I believe from the military point of view, section 10 of this bill 
would accomplish the desired defense safeguards. 

I would be pleased to answer any questions of a purely military 
nature. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, General Twining. We appreciate 
very much having your statement. 

Senator AnpERsoN. I am just looking for the amendments, Mr. 
Chilson, that your report refers to. 

Senator Jackson. | think it might be well, before we go through all 
of the amendments, if you could give to ‘the committee, through 
counsel, here, the exact situation insofar as local police power, if any, 
will exist in the withdrawal areas. 

The Chair understands that in the areas of withdrawal, local law 
will become Federal law and will be enforced by Federal authorities, 
save and except the right to serve civil and criminal process and the 
right to exercise the voting franchise in those areas. And that local 
law will be invalidated where inconsistent with Federal law. 

Mr. Decuert. Mr. Chairman, that is correct only, I think, after a 
withdrawal is made. Until the withdrawal is made, the land subject 
to withdrawal remains fully subject to the laws of the State. 
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Senator Jackson. The Chair is referring to areas that have been 
withdrawn pursuant to what you are requesting in this bill. 

Mr. Decrerr. I understand, sir. You mean that you are referring 
to what will exist after any withdrawal takes place? 

Senator Jackson. The Chair understands that beyond this line 
the President reserves the exclusive right to withdraw land for national 
defense purposes. 

Mr. Decuert. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. The Chaix understands that if land is withdrawn, 
in that area local law will become Federal law, but will be enforced by 
Federal authorities, save and except the right to serve civil and 
criminal process in the area and the right of the people who are living 
in the areas that have been withdrawn to exercise their voting 
franchise. 

Mr. Decuerr. Yes, sir. There are certain other provisos, however. 
Any local Alaskan law which was in effect just before one of these 
defense withdrawals may be superseded by the fact of the withdrawal, 
if the local Alaskan law is at that time in conflict with an existing law 
of Congress. It may also, subsequently, become superseded if the 
Congress thereafter adopts a contrary law which is applicable to this 
withdrawn territory. 

Senator Jackson. You mean that you will in effect make it clear 
that there will be no ambiguity about the theory of repeal by impli- 
cation? 

Mr, Decuert. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. So that you will not necessarily need to legislate 
specifically for Alaska, but by clear implication all laws subsequently 

assed by Congress that are inconsistent with local law will be repealed 
or that purpose, during the period of withdrawal. 

Mr. Decuert. I think I understand that correctly, if I may 
restate it. 

Senator Jackson. All right. 

Mr. Decuerrt. If the Congress, a year after such withdrawal, should 
adopt a law which is applicable to withdrawn lands in Alaska, and 
which is contrary to the Alaska State law in effect at the time of with- 
drawal, that new congressional act would supersede the law of the 
State of Alaska which had been adopted at the time of withdrawal. 

Senator Jackson. I am assuming that when that situation arises, 
Congress will make it clear by referring specifically to Alaska. 
Obviously, the Lord giveth, the Lord taketh away. So we will have 
no problem. 

Mr. Decuert. I think there is a third possibility, sir, which is not 
expressly in the proposed bill. It is conceivable that the President 
under his power as Commander in Chief at the time of military action 
might temporarily suspend aay local law, just as any other local law 
might be suspended for military action. 

Senator Jackson. Well now, in that connection, what about the 
civil rights of people in that area? 

Mr. Decuert. On this last score, they would be exactly the same 
as the civil rights elsewhere. The United States Supreme Court 
decision applicable to martial law in Hawaii, and other decisions, would 
be applicable. In other words, you can’t suspend civil rights because 
of a military emergency unless the military emergency is of such 
critical nature to justify the suspension. 
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Senator Jackson. Supposing that there is a proclamation by the 
President of a limited national emergency; then in an unlimited 
national emergency is the right of habeas corpus suspended? 

Mr. Decuert. I think the writ of habeas corpus could not be 
. suspended unless the declaration so declares. 

Senator Jackson. You feel that in order for that to take place— 
suspension of the right of habeas corpus—the proclamation would 
have to specifically refer to it. 

Mr. Decuert. That is my belief, sir. I don’t speak by the book 
on that, but I think that is correct. 

Senator Jackson. I think what is needed here is some statement— 
and you do not need to give it right now, because we will get into some 
difficult legal problems, but I think it is important for the record that 
we know the rights of citizens of that area. I am talking about the 
area that may be withdrawn, insofar as their civil rights are concerned: 
(a) In a limited-unlimited national emergency as proclaimed by the 
President, and so on down the line. 

I think this point should be clarified in the record, so that it will be a 
- part of the legislative history, and it will save the military a lot: of 
problems. They will know what they can and cannot do and what 
they might be required to do, in order to carry out their job. 

Do you not think so? 

Mr. Decuert. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. I wish you would go into that. You do not, 
need to do it immediately, today, but I think that question ought to 
be settled with a statement from the Department as to rights of citi- 
zens in the area withdrawn. 

(Committee note.—The question raised by Senator Jackson is dis- 
cussed in the memorandum of the Interior Department on p. 111.) 

Mr. Decuerrt. If I may say just a word, sir, this concept of exclu- 
sive Federal jurisdiction is, of course, not unique to Alaska. 

Senator Jackson. We have it in our State. 

Mr. Decuerr. In Arizona, for instance, the State legislature, after 
Arizona became a State, by State statute, granted the right to the 
United States to take exclusive Federal jurisdiction of any withdrawn . 
public lands. The only difference between that Arizona situation and 
the proposal as to Alaska is that here it is proposed under section 10 
that the right to take exclusive jurisdiction is to be limited to a part 
only of Alaska. It is a part of the initial step of Alaska becoming a 
State. The type of exclusive jurisdiction which can be taken in 
Alaska is in fact less exclusive than in the case of Arizona, because 
section 10 has certain exceptions written into it. 

Senator Jackson. Well, the Chair understands that in the past, 
when exclusive jurisdiction has been granted, in various national 
parks and in other areas, it has been for the purpose of giving to the 
Federal Government certain police power within the area. But here 
for the first time, I believe, we are establishing a situation where the 
purpose of granting this exclusive jurisdiction relates directly to a 
military situation, a defense situation.. And I am wondering, if 
therefore, there isn’t a little bit of a different precedent here and back- 
ground of this. 

Mr. Decuert. I think, sir, that there are plenty of precedents for 
this. For instance, in our national petroleum reserves, where exclu- 
sive jurisdiction exists, the purpose of it is a defense situation. 
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Senator Jackson. But the petroleum reserve, of course—what we 
are doing is setting up an area that is necessary for the overall national 
defense requirements. Now, in the case of the oil reserve, that is 
simply a means of making available certain fuel to the military. But 
here, as I understand the request, it is to give to the military certain 
flexibility that they deem necessary and appropriate in connection 
with our defense seine, We won’t go into that and discuss it here, 
but isn’t that correct? 

General Twinina. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. So it is a different situation. In other words, 
you need to deal with people and situations in the area, as I under- 
stand it, in a decisive and rather immediate sort of way should the 
situation arise. : 

Mr. Decuert. That is right, sir. Of course, there are also the prov- 
ing grounds, the experimental bombing ranges, and so on, as to which 
a problem somewhat of the same nature exists. 

Senator Jackson. Well, I wish you would take a look at that aspect 
of it, if you will, and provide us with a statement on it. 

Mr. Decuerrt. Mr. Stevens and I will see to it that such a statement 
is furnished—Mr. Stevens of the Interior Department, here beyond 
Mr. Chilson. 

Senator Jackson. I think it would help to clarify the rights 
involved. 

(See p. 111.) 

Mr. Stevens. Your statement has excluded consideration of the 
police powers within the municipalities, You realize of course, that 
loeal. political subdivisions would retain their own police powers, 

There are three large cities up there: Nome, Kotzebue, and Point 
Barrow. 

Senator Jackson. Would they enforce those police powers them- 
selves, or would that be vested in the Federal Government? 

Mr. Stevens. They would retain that function. 

Senator Jackson. But, outside of the incorporated cities, all law 
enforcement would come under Federal authorities, marshals, I pre- 
sume, and the law of Alaska would apply, assuming that the legislature 
had acted. 

Mr. Stevens. That is the situation today. There is only a Terri- 
torial policeman at Point Barrow and one at Nome, as I understand it. 
The rest of the area is policed by United States marshals. Now, when 
tbis Territory becomes a State, of course, the State will have jursidic- 
tion over all of the area, regardless of this line. But, if the President 
issues & proclamation and withdraws any portion of this area up there, 
then within that area the marshals or whoever the President designates 
would enforce the local police laws. The President, of course, could 
turn right around and appoint the Territorial or the State chief of police, 
and he could continue to enforce his own laws. 

Senator Jackson. I understand that. The only question that 
bothers me, and maybe it is ambiguous—if it is not, we can have it 
clarified anyway—is the rights of citizens in the event of a limited and 
unlimited national emergency or whatever might be proclaimed by 
the President under existing authority as Commander in Chief, and 
under existing statutes; so that we will not run into difficulty later on 
with people complaining that their civil rights have been invaded. 
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ee 7 always the question. We went through it in Hawaii in World 
ar I 

I do think that a’statement on this point would be healthy for the 
record, so that: people will feel that there is no attempt here to invade 
the civil liberties of the citizens residing in that area. IT think it would 
be a very healthy thing. 

‘Senator Kucne.. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt you just for a 
ment? It is true, is it not, that the provisions of this bill provide for 
a Presidential withdrawal without regard to whether or not an 
emergency is declared. 

Senator Jackson. That is right. He cannot withdraw the land 
from any place in Alaska. It is north of a certain line, in general. 
It is outlined in the bill. I mean, the legal descriptions i in the bill. 
Roughly; it is north of the Brooks Range. 

‘General Twintnc. We have a map here, if vou would like to ook 
at it. 

‘Senator Jackson. Put the map up; yes. 

I have just one more question. 

Senator Barrerr. Before you go into your question, I wonder if I 
could ask about subsection 5 (5) on page 22. I have in mind the 
reservation of jurisdiction to the Federal Government, that it might 
limit the authority of some of these municipal corporations, or the 
new Senate of Alaska, to impose taxes that would be applicable in 
that area in the future. 

Am I right? 

Mr. Stevens. Not within the local political subdivisions, but within 
the withdrawn area, the laws would be enforced by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Of course, the Federal Government could not adopt State law, 
for instance, taxing laws, which are inconsistent with the Federal Con- 
stitution; otherwise the Federal Government would enforce the State 
laws within the withdrawals, when made, Senator. 

Senator Barrett. As I read this language— 
all functions yested in any municipal corporation, school district, or other local 
political subdivision by the laws described in this subsection shall continue to be 
performed. within the withdrawals by such corporation, district, or other sub- 
dividon—— 
it’ seems to me that only the existing laws of these municipalities or 
nrunicipal corporations, whatever they might be, as they exist at the 
time of the withdrawal, may be continued, and therefore it would 
seem to me that if they were authorized by the State legislature to 
impose taxes on the people up there for municipal purposes, that 
might ‘be restricted by that language. 

Mr. Cuitson. May I say to the Senator: That was not our inten- 
tion. ‘The words “all functions vested in any municipal corporation, 
school district,” and so forth, we intended to include the right to pass 
ordinances and laws pertaining to those subdivisions, and they are 
retained, In other words, the municipalities can continue their oper- 
ations right along: and ‘pass ordinances, and so on, as long as they are 
not inconsistent with the operation and use of the withdrawal. 

Sonator Barrer. I see. Would you say that the State of Alaska 
co.ild impose sales taxes, we will say, on the reserved area in the future 
after the President acts and makes a withdrawal? 

‘Mr. Cuitson. The act says that all Alaska laws that are in opera- 
tion at the time of the withdrawal continue. 
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Senator Barrett. I understand that. That is the point. 

Mr. Cuitson. Now, whether or not under our wording here Alaska 
could pass new laws to take effect within the withdrawn area—as the 
thing is written, I have some doubts. 

Senator Barrerr. That is the point I was raising, precisely. And 
it seems to me that that is an important point for consideration. I 
have it in mind that the Yellowstone National Park in my State was 
reserved and created before the State was admitted to the Union in 
1872, if 1 remember. the date correctly. 

But nevertheless, the State of Wyoming does have the right to 
impose sales taxes in that area, and I can see no valid reason for 
objecting to it, but it dees seem to me, Mr. Chairman, that this 
language would preclude the new State of Alaska from: imposing sales 
taxes on the withdrawn area in the future, after the withdrawal has 
been put into effect. 

Senator Jackson. After the withdrawal has occurred. 

Senator Barrett. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. If you are not in a position to give an affirmative 
answer or a negative answer, one way or the other, I think we ought 
to have that question clarified. 

Senator Barrett. I think he has given us pretty firm language, 
here, that that is the case. 

Senator Jackson. Well, the effect of it, as I understand it, is that 
any new laws passed by the legislature, the Alaska legislature, after 
the law goes into effect, would be inoperative, would they not? 

Mr. Decuert. I think that is not correct. This section 5 deals 
with municipal corporations, of which there are few, and with the few 
school districts. I think, sir, the language originated: with the 
Interior Department, but it is my understanding that this is intended 
to create a small island of what is known as concurrent jurisdiction 
within the whole of the area that might become exclusive jurisdiction 
if withdrawn. And as the Senator knows, in a place where concurrent 
jurisdiction exists between the Federal and the State Government, the 
State retains the right to pass sales tax statutes and to do other things. 

Senator Jackson. Except where the Federal Government occupies 
the field. 

Mr. Decuertr. Except where the Federal Government occupies 
the field. 

Senator Barrett. Of course, that is a little different language, I 
respectfully submit. This is not a question of where there is a State 
making any reservation at all. The State does not exist at the present 
time. The reservation was made before the State was admitted, and 
it seems to me the point I am raising here applies both to municipal 
corporations and to the new State itself. 

Mr. Decuert. As I understand it, sir, the exclusive jurisdiction 
which would exist outside of the municipalities would prevent the 
State of Alaska from creating sales taxes if the President withdrew 
land outside of the municipalities. 

Senator Barrerr. That is the point I am raising precisely, and it 
seems to me that that is not a wise thing to do. Because if the people 
are traveling around there, and there is a gasoline tax imposed by the 
State of Alaska, covering the whole area, it ought to be uniformly 
imposed, both inside and outside of the reserve land. 

Senator JacKson. Would the Senator yield right there? 
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Senator Barrert. Surely. 

Senator Jackson. It would seem to the Chair that it would be a 
wonderful device for tax evasion. Because as a practical matter, they 
are going to set aside a vast area, and there is no justification for a 
man in business in one place, who is in an area that is not occupied or 
taken out of the zone, to pay a tax, and the individual who might be 
right across the line goes scott free. Because it has no possible 
connection with the defense requirements. 

Senator Barrerr. Well, Mr. Chairman, if these gentlemen have no 
objections, and if they find that that is a valid point, I will ask them 
to prepare some language, here, that would protect against that 
contingency. 

Mr. Cuitson. Senator, may I say this: As I understand the diffi- 
culty, from hearing this discussed and thinking about it myself, we 
can take care of the laws of Alaska that are in effect at the time the 
withdrawal is made, because we adopt those as the Federal laws by 
the terms of the withdrawal. 

We can take care of the municipalities and school districts by pre- 
serving their right to legislate within the withdrawn area. 

Now, since we have exclusive Federal jurisdiction, the question 
that occurs to me is: Is it going to be practical to say that the Federal 
Government has exclusive jurisdiction, and yet at the same time allow 
Alaska to legislate further, after the withdrawal is made. That is the 
problem. 

Senator Barrett. Yes. I know. I appreciate your point, and I 
am not pressing it too much, although I must say to you that that is 
precisely the situation as far as Wyoming is cancerned. As I pointed 
out to you, Yellowstone was reserved in 1872, and the State was 
admitted in 1890, and the sales tax was imposed in 1933, if I remember 
correctly. I was in the State Senate at the time. 

So I don’t think your point is valid as far as making it possible, 
anyway, if you want to do it. 

r. Cuitson. May I say that we have no objection. We would 
like to preserve as much as possible the power of the State over this 
withdrawn area, as long as it does not interfere with the use for which 
the withdrawal is made, or does not interfere with acts of Congress 
which are passed relative thereto. 

Senator Barretr. That is a very fine statement, Mr. Chairman, 
I am satisfied. 

Senator Jackson. I think we have the cart before the horse a little 
bit here. We should, I think, get into the question of whether this 
power to withdraw is needed. 

I think it would be helpful if you could give us a breakdown, in a 
chart form, as to what this situation will be in the withdrawn area, 
first in the municipalities, and secondly outside of the municipalities, 
what the rights of the citizens will be in that area, the exact govern- 
mental situation, what will happen if the Federal Government acts 
later, by either executive power or congressional power. And next 
I think we should know what the effects will be in these two areas, 
that is, the municipalities and outside, if the legislature of the State 
of Alaska acts. And if we can get that all spelled out, I think we can 
get a clearer picture, if there is no objection to that suggestion. 

(Commirree Srarr Nore.—Up to the time of going to press with 
the hearings in early May, no report was received from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 
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(Commirrre Norre.—The following memorandum was received 
from the Department of the Interior and assurances were given the 
committee staff that the Department of Defense concurs in the posi- 
tion of the Interior Department:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington D. C., April 23, 1957. 
Hon. Henry M. Jackson, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Jackson: During the hearings on S. 49, you asked that we 
prepare for the record a statement pertaining to the civil rights of residents of 
Alaska in the event the President exercised the authority to establish special 
netemneh defense areas in accordance with the provisions of our proposed section 
10 of 8. 49. 

It is, of course, difficult to catalog civil rights as such, and we would not like 
to appear to foreclose the existence of any civil right to any resident of Alaska 
merely because of an inadvertence on our part. In addition, the discussion which 
took place at the hearing when the request was made, indicated that there was 
a need to clarify the relationship of ‘Federal, State, and local authorities to one 
another upon the establishment of such a national defense withdrawal. There- 
fore, we trust you will agree that the enclosed statement setting forth not what 
civil rights exist, but the authority and the source thereof, the exercise of which 
might affect the rights of Alaskans, will clarify the position taken by the admin- 
istration and provide a further record to indicate our intent in regard to the | 
amendments we proposed. 

Sincerely yours, 
HatFiELD CHILSON, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 


GOVERNMENTAL POWERS IN EsTABLISHED NATIONAL DEFENSE AREAS 


Subject to certain specified exceptions, the basic concept on which the proposed 
section 10 is founded may be stated to be designed, in general, to specify that in 
such areas that are established, the administration of government shall be exercised 
by Federal authority exclusively. Such administration of government shall be 
based upon the Federal Constitution, congressional enactments, and State laws, 
to the extent that they are not inconsistent with Federal laws applicable to the 
area. 

Prior to the exercise of the authority by the President, the State will have 
concurrent jurisdiction with the Federal Government over all public lands, not 
otherwise areas of exclusive jurisdiction, such as military reservations established 
prior to statehood. This State jurisdiction. would extend to police power, exer- 
cised by the State through legislative and executive action. The courts of the 
State would have jurisdiction over criminal and civil actions throughout Alaska. 
Municipalities, of course, would be the creation of and subject to State law. 

If the President should exercise the authority to establish a special national 
defense area, the Executive order or proclamation would specify the-area and 
could delineate exceptions from the requirement of exclusive Federal jurisdiction. 
In this statement, for the purpose of an example only, we assume that the Presi- 
dent will issue an order which will acquire for the Federal Government complete 
Federal jurisdiction, subject to the specific exceptions set forth in our proposed 
section 10. 

Upon the issuance of such an order, all State laws applicable in the area covered 
by the order become Federal laws for the purposes of administration and enforce- 
ment, except those of, or pertaining to, municipalities and voting privileges. All 
such laws would be enforced by the person or persons designated by the President. 
The Congress could, after the issuance of an order establishing a national defense 
area, amend, revise, or suspend such State laws during the period of exclusive 
Federal jurisdiction. In the event any State law, as adopted pursuant to pro- 
posed section 10, is in conflict with Federal law, such State law will not be adopted 
as Federal law for it is our intent to incorporate into these amendments a rule 
which is similar to the rule of international law which operates to continue in effect 
those laws of the former sovereign applicable in the area at the time jurisdiction 
is ceded to another sovereign to the extent that such laws are not in conflict with 
the laws or policies of the new sovereign, until such laws are modified or changed 
by the new sovereign. — 
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However, our amendments specifically except from the State laws which would 
be adopted us Federal laws, those-laws of, or pertaining to, municipalities, and 
State laws relating to elections, , Also, the municipalities and other local sub- 
divisions will continue to function under State law within the special national- 
defense areas. One particular reason for this exception is the desire to preserve 
the right of such entities to carry out their school and local welfare programs. 
Outside of local political subdivisions, most of the burden of these programs is 
now on the Federal Government and will continue to be a Federal responsibility 
regardless of statehood, so long as the native population continues under Federal 
supervision. 

urisdiction over all causes of actions occurring or arising within established 
national-defense areas, whether based on Federal law or State law adopted as 
Federal law, will be vested in the Federal District Court for the District of Alaska. 
The civil rights of any civilian within an established special national-defense 
area would be determined by the Federal Constitution, laws passed by the Con- 
gress, and, to the extent that they are not in conflict with Federal law, the laws 
of Alaska as adopted by this act. 

These amendments are designed to give the President authority to act, without 
the existence of a national emergency, to establish special areas which the President 
determines necessary for the defense of the United States. This proposal is not 
intended to authorize the creation of an area in which martial law would govern 
and it is not related to those conditions which would give rise to the exercise of 
martial law. If private property must be utilized for the defense effort within an 
established national-defense area, it will be acquired through normal purchase or 
condemnation processes. Since 99 percent of the land north and west of the line 
is federally owned at this time, the problem of land acquisition should not be too 
acute. We believe that all private and personal rights of residents of any area, 
established under the terms of the proposed section 10 for special national-defense 
purposes, will be adequately protected under the Constitution of the United States, 
the laws passed by the Congress, and the laws of the State not inconsistent with 
Federal law. The establishment of special national-defense areas would in no 
way affect the continued applicability of the Bill of Rights and other constitu- 
tional safeguards to persons and property located within the area. 

In summary, it might be stated that the only substantial change which would 
result from the establishment of such areas, insofar as persons or property would 
be affected, is that their rights would be enforceable only in the Federal court, 
whereas prior to the establishment of the special national defense area, rights of 
persons or in property would be litigated in a Federal or a State court, depending 
upon the established rules of court jurisdiction. 


Senator Cxurcu. In that connection, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Sec- 
retary, let me suggest that it would be helpful to me at least to know 
what would happen to State law, existing State law, at the time that 
the withdrawal takes place, that is consistent with Federal law; what 
will happen to existing State law that is inconsistent with Federal 
law; and: what will happen to State laws passed after withdrawal 
that are consistent or inconsistent with Federal law as the case may 
be; in other words, so that we can see all the situations. 

Senator ANpiRsoN. You can almost answer that right now, can 
you not? 

Senator Jackson. Anyway, get this all in one document or chart, 
so that we can spell it out. When the bill comes up on the floor, we 
are going to have a lot of questions, and having gone through the 
mental health bill that we had up, here, last year, I can see visions of 
all sorts of things happening if this thing is raised on the floor of the 
Senate. 

I think Senator Anderson has raised a very important point, whether 
we need the area referred to in General Twining’s statement. If we 
need military reservations, why should we not open it to all of Alaska, 
rather than setting the area adjacent to the Soviet Union aside? 

Senator ANDERSON. Starting with roughly the Brooks Range area, 
what can the military need of that in the withdrawal area that they do 
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not have the power to get now, if it became a State? What can you 
do with it if it is withdrawn? 

General Twinina. It is the same. As for the actual use of these 
withdrawals, I can’t tell you what it would be. We have no definite 
plans at the moment for use of withdrawal lands. 

Senator ANDERSON. Well, the testimony of the Department of 
Defense is that subject to the proposals made by the Department of 
Interior the bill might be all right. Now, the Department of Interior 
starts with this Porcupine River and follows down to the confluence 
of the Yukon and then on down. 

I would like to go over the lower portion of it later. But just start 
with the area above the Brooks Range. What purpose does the with- 
drawal serve militarily? 

General Twin1nc. The purpose is to give us freedom of action in 
that area if the President ever in time of emergency wants to withdraw 
land from this area. 

Senator ANpERsoN. Now, wait a minute. You say it gives you 
freedom of action if the President wants to withdraw it. If he with- 
draws it, what can you do then if you cannot do it now? I would like 
to have this from the military standpoint. You are going to fly 
planes over here. The planes will not know whether that is with- 
drawal line or not withdrawal line. We looked at a bunch of water 
holes as we flew over the Brooks Range. What difference would it 
make to any of your pilots if that were withdrawn or not withdrawn 
in the event of an emergency? 

General Twining. We might want to do some construction up _ 
there, or some other thing. 

Senator ANpERsoN. Can you not construct now? 

General Twinina. We can. 

Senator ANDERSON. Could you not if it were a State? 

General Twinina. We could do it either way, that is right. 

Senator ANDERSON. You do not have to withdraw, to construct it. 

General Twrnina. That is right. However, defense matters would 
be facilitated by the procedures recommended in the proposed amend- 
ments. 

Senator ANDFrRsON. You moved a man off his farm down in my 
State the other day. I finallv got it resolved. But he got pushed 
off his land. Even though New Mexico is a State, nobody ques- 
tioned the right of the Government to do that. What could you do 
in the Brooks Range area if this was a withdrawn area that you could 
not do if it were just a plain State that needed it for military pur- 
poses? 

General Twintna. In answer to that question, it could be done 
under either condition. 

Senator ANDERSON. Now, what is the legal difference? 

Mr. Decuert. [ believe, sir, that the situation here is that this 
concept of exclusive jurisdiction gives the Federal Government the 
right to act alone, without concert of action by the State of Alaska or 
by some other State. This whole section 10 provision concerning the 
possible withdrawal for national defense purposes is in the nature of 
an insurance policy, as I understand it. 

Senator ANDERSON. Well now, an insurance policy is supposed to 
take care of recovery of damages after you have had a conflagration. 
We want to know what you could do if it was withdrawn that you 
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could not if it was an ordinary State. And to say you have exclusive 
jurisdiction does not tell you what you can do after you have exclusive 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Decuert. I think in a way it does, if I may explain. 

Senator ANperRsoN. All right. What can you do specifically now, 
militarily. 

Mr. Decuert. You can do after withdrawal whatever the Congress 
says, without consulting the State legislature. 

Senator ANDERSON. Well, did you consult the legislature in con- 
nection with your activity as to range down in my State? 

Mr. Decuerr. Your State, I believe has given the Federal Govern- 
ment the exclusive right to do this. I think New Mexico is one of the 
States where this right exists under State statutes. 

Senator Jackson. I think this will help clarify this, Mr. Counsel. 
What you are really getting at is what you can do to people in the area. 
Fundamentally, if it is Federal land, you can move in and take it. 
If it is private land, you can get an order of taking from the Federal 


urt. 

I think what is involved here is the question of being able to move 
people around and to exercise Federal police power in the area. Is 
that not what you are really aiming at? 

Mr. Decuert. Jurisdiction is usually related to people. Of course, 
it may also be related to property. 

Senator Jackson. But if you rest your case on property, you are on 
weak grounds, because this is Federal land. 

Mr. Decuert. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. And it will remain Federal land, even if it is a 
State. And if it is private land, you can get an order of taking and 
take it, and get your damages decided in court. Is that not correct? 
Have I stated the law correctly? 

Mr. Decuert. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. So what we are really talking about here is what 
you are going to do with people. 

Senator ANDERSON. You see, I am not a lawyer like Senator Jack- 
son. So I want to know what you ean do if it is withdrawn that you 
cannot do if it is not withdrawn. I can walk over to the Capitol 
Building; and over there, there is a barbershop that I can go into if 
I am a Member of the Senate, but I cannot go into it if Iam not. I 
want it just that simple in this area. What can you do if it is with- 
drawn, in accordance with section 10, that you cannot do otherwise? 

Mr. Decuert. I[ think the answer, sir, is that no one can be sure 
of the various things that can be done. But the shortest answer is 
that anything can S done which thereafter the Congress alone says 
can be done. 

‘Senator ANDERSON. Well, suppose you name it. 

Mr. Decuert. Move everybody out of a certain portion of it. 

Senator ANpEerson. All right. We can do that now. We have 
done it repeatedly. 

Mr. Decuert. Not unless there is martial law. 

Senator Anperson. If the President had to move everybody out 
of an area, could he not do it pretty quickly? 

Mr. Decuert.- Not unless there were martial law, I believe, sir. 

Senator ANDERSON. You mean he could take all the people of Nome 
and Point Barrow and move them away? 
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Mr. Decuert. Point Barrow and Nome as municipalities are 
exceptions to the general concept of exclusive Federal jurisdiction 
in case lands are withdrawn under section 10. 

Senator AnprErson. I did not see a soul out there from the time 
we left Fairbanks. Who is going to move? 

Mr. Decuerr. But we are proposing legislation that may run into 
the indefinite future. There may be some day a city of 30,000 which 
is not now existent at all. 

Senator ANpERSON. And that is the city you want to move out? 

Mr. Decuert. Maybe... We don’t know. 

Senator ANDERSON. Why do you not wait until you do know? 

Mr. Decuerr. Because it may be too late then, sir. 

Senator ANDERSON. You mean you could not get jurisdiction? 

Mr. Decuerrt. This is an insurance policy arrangement. And the 
insurance policy envisions the possibility of the worst disaster that 
we can think of. In order to insure us to be able to have freedom of 
action, if such a disaster oceurs, we want to be in a position where 
Congress can act alone, even though it is not such a state of conditions 
as will give the right to declare martial law. 

Senator ANpErRsoN.. Very well, I will go to another area, then, that 
does not involve humans so much. 

Senator Barrett. Senator, would you mind yielding to me for a 
moment? 

Senator ANpERsON. No, indeed. 

Senator Barrett. I was very interested in your statement a moment 
ago that gold might be discovered in this withirewn area and a city of 
30,000 population spring up. The question I would like to ask you is 
this: Could a man file a mining claim for gold within the reserved area 
after the President acts? 

Mr. Decuert. After the President acts, I believe he cannot; no, sir. 

Senator ANpEeRson. Nor for oil, nor for gas. 

Mr. Decuert. The elevator operator who brought us up to this 
floor of this building today spoke of having been born in Alaska in a 
city of 27,000, which I think has very many fewer now. It had 27,000 
population at the time of the gold activity in Alaska. 

Mr. Cuitson. May we correct the record as we go? 

Mr. Dechert is with Defense and not too familiar with the land 
laws. As we visualize it, Senator—and we may be wrong in the way 
we have written it, but as we visualize it—unless the President, by 
the terms of his Executive order, does away with these rights, the 
people, the miners, we will say, will have the same rights to continue 
under Federal law on the public domain as before. 

Senator ANDERSON. Is that always the rule? 

Mr. Cuiison. No. 

Senator ANDERSON. I was going to say that in my particular area 
the prospectors got run out very wrongly 

Senator Barrett. This is not the rule. 

Senator ANpERsoN. Yes. It has always been the other way. Is 
this some special provision? 

Senator Bixee That is right. 

Mr. Curison. Yes, I think so, at least that is what we intend. 

Senator ANDERSON. Now, to get away from people, let us go down 
to the Pribilof Islands. 
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Senator Barrert.. 1. think we ought to button that up: If you 
intend that to be the case, I. think there ought to be some affirmative 
language in this bill here to the effect that mining will not be pro- 
hibited in the reserved area after a reservation is slapped on there, 

Mr. Curtson. Senator, we contemplate, under this, that the mere 
fact that the withdrawal is made will not repeal the present acts of 
Congress. Now, if the President, in this area, when he designates the 
area, and the purpose of it, says that for the purpose of this with- 
drawal there shall be no people in this area, ae therefore there shall 
be no mining activity, that would be one of the conditions. 

Otherwise, the Federal laws would still prevail within the area and 
would permit mining or whatever other activity the Federal laws 
allow. Almost all of the area north and west of the line is public 
domain; it would be subject to the Federal mining laws. 

Senator ANpERSON. But you see, just a moment ago when we were 
trying to get the reason for this, it was so that we could take all the 
people and move them out of there. We are not going to have that 
right to move them all out of there. If we are going to allow mining, 
part of the need for it has disappeared. 

Mr. Cuitson. That would be right. If the reason for the with- 
drawal was the evacuation—— 

euntor Anperson, That is the only reason we have been given 
so far. 

Now, let me get to the Pribilof Islands. In. the Bartlett line, so- 
called, which went north of Nome, that area would not be included. 
But the new line includes the Pribilof Islands, Now, what does the 
Department of Defense figure it needs for the Pribilof Islands that 
they cannot now get without their withdrawal? These are seals now. 
These are not persons. 

General Twintnc. It belongs to the Government. right now. 

Mr. Stevens. It is all withdrawn already, Senator. The concept 
of the lme is that north and west of that line the President can exercise 
this power in the area he designates. We do not say that the whole 
area will necessarily be withdrawn, We say that because of the posi- 
tion of that part of Alaska, and the military needs in that part of 
Alaska, the President needs the authority to make these withdrawals 
in the future, if necessary in his opinion. 

Senator Jackson. Just at that point, let me clarify the record. Do 
you have a map showing the lines of the State as well as the areas 
that could be withdrawn? 

Mr. Stevens. This map shows the territory outlined in black,. and 
that would be the state of Alaska. 

Senator Jackson. Of course, it does not go all the way out on the 
chain. The State is within the red? 

Mr, Srevens. I beg your pardon, Senator, because the bill says 
all of the Territory will become the State of Alaska. 

Senator Jackson. We were told by somebody yesterday—lIs 
Delegate Bartlett here? 

Delegate Bart Lert. My understanding conforms with that of Mr. 
Stevens. 

Senator Jackson, The State goes.all the way to, Attu and Kiska? 

Delegate Bartizrr. Yes, the existing Territorial boundaries become 
the boundaries of the State. 

Mr. Decuert. I think, Mr. Chairman, there is a possible confusion 
here, because some part of this land is already under Federal juris- 
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diction exclusively. There is a naval petroleum reserve up here on 
the map in the extreme north. 

naar: Kucnet. It will still be part of the State, though, under 
this bill: 

Mr. Decuerr. Yes. I think, though, the chairman may have been 
confused. Some one may have told him that it does not need to be 
withdrawn to become under the exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government. That is true of the naval petroleum reserve up here, 
and I believe that the principle may be also applicable to some other 
ao also, but not as to the great bulk of the land north of the section 
10 line. 

Senator Jackson. I would like to make this observation as to some- 
thing I think really needs clarification. There is a serious doubt in 
my mind as to the wisdom of setting an area just immediately adjacent 
to the Soviet Union as a section that will be set aside for defense 
purposes. % 

I think it puts our country in a position of being accused by the 
Soviets of building a military base to launch an offensive attack against 
them, immediately adjacent to them. If we need power in the 
executive to withdraw land for national defense purposes within the 
new state of Alaska, I think the President should have that power in 
most any part of Alaska. But what we are doing is setting aside 
the area immediately adjacent to the Soviet Union, and we are being 
put in the position of being possibly called aggressors, or secondly, 
we are rather timid of them. We are afraid to let our State up there 
exist as a State, as an entire entity. We are building a no-man’s land. 

Now, the Russians are still laying claim to Alaska in propaganda 
broadcasts, and over the years they have made it clear that the Tzar 
had no authority to sell Alaska, 

In the minds of the present Soviet Government, Alaska can be 
claimed once again by the present Government. So my concern is, 
before we even get into this question of what the legal rights are in 
there—I just wonder about the wisdom of this policy of setting aside 
an area adjacent to the Soviet Union as a defense area. 

Supposing our neighbor Canada should become hostile; should we 
set aside all of the area adjacent to Canada? This is of course an 
utter impossibility; we know it won’t happen. But should we set it 
aside as a defense area? I just do not follow the reasoning. I do not 
want to get into war plans, defense plans, in this open meeting, but I 
am questioning the wisdom of this kind of an approach. 

Mr. Decuert. Mr. Chairman, may I make a brief answer to that? 

Referring again to the insurance policy point of view, it is my under- 
standing that this is not solely dictated by any thought of Soviet 
Russia. This area happens to be also the nearest to the North Pole 
and the great really unexplored territories farther north. It is on a 
short line from the entire Eastern Hemisphere over the North Pole. 
It is along our American portion of the DEW line that we read about 
in the papers. I think this is not solely dictated by any consideration 
of the Soviet Government but is part of our general overall strategy 
for the unknown future. This is in part due to the fact that this part 
of the north is still “The Mysterious North.” 

I read recently a book by Pierre Berton, editor of McLean’s Maga- 
zine in Canada, in which he speaks of this ““Mysterious North” and 
tells very vividly about the unknown character of this whole area, 
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which includes the solid rock area called the Cambrian Shield portion 
of the country, and the Muskeg portion, and all of that. 

Senator AnpeRSON. Well, if the North was that mysterious, the 
line is equally mysterious. Because it does not stay close to the 
North. It dips all the way down to the Aleutians. How do you 
explain that, on the basis of close proximity to the North Pole? Did 
the Pole slip? 

Mr. Decnert. My understanding is that the section 10 line gen- 
erally follows the line of the Yukon. 

Senator ANpERsoN. Yes, which faces toward Russia and does not 
have any connection to the North Pole, does it? Your eyes are as 
good as mine, and you can see that that slants the wrong way. 

Mr. Decuert. The area I was speaking of was here in the North. 

Senator ANpEeRsoNn. That is right. And most of that area is now 
reserved, is it not? 

Mr. Decuert. Not for exclusive jurisdiction, no, sir. 

Senator ANDERSON. Why do we not just preserve that for exclusive 
jurisdiction? Why do we have to go down and take in Nome, 300 
miles and more from the top of that area? What is the reason for 
Nome? 

Mr. Decuert. The Chairman asked what other reasons might 
exist except for the fact that part of this faces Russia. I was attempt- 
ing to give additional reasons; not the exclusive reason. 

Senator Jackson. The north part of it faces Russia. 

When you go right straight over, you face Russia too. 

Senator Cuurcu. What is troubling me bere in the testimony is 
this: So far I have not heard any testimony to indicate what handicap 
there would be to the defense either of Alaska or of the country if we 
granted statehood without limitation to the entire Alaskan Territory. 
How would this handicap the effectiveness of our defense? Is it 
handicapped in any of the 48 States where such lines do not exist? 
As far as the military is concerned? 

General Twinina. I think I explained that initially. The fact 
that the President has this withdrawal action gives him freedom of 
action. It is much easier for him to withdraw the lands than it 
would be to go through the State to build a defense installation. We 
have built all of the defenses in the Territory now, and we have had 
no problem at all. 

Senator ANpERSON.’ Without withdrawal. ; 

ge Twining. I say we have done it, without withdrawal, that 
is right. 

Senator ANpERSON. That is exactly right. What do you get by 
withdrawal? That is what I have been trying to get at steadily. 

General Twininc. As far as aggression is concerned, I don’t think 
a State of Alaska, with or without withdrawal rights, is a threat to 
Russia at all. 

Senator Jackson. My only concern is that the Soviets are going to 
twist this and say we are going to build up a big launching base to 
launch an attack on them and that the proof of it is that we have set 
aside a defense area immediately facing the Soviet Union. They are 
pretty good at twisting these things around. 

Senator Barrett. When Wyoming was admitted to the Union, in 
1890, 2,290,000 acres in the northwest corner had already been re- 

served and made into the Yellowstone National Park; so while it was 
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admitted into the State and became part of the State, still the reserva- 
tion was continued. And as J take it, that is precisely what we are 
doing here in this case. 

Senator Cuurcu. Except that here, and this is the unique feature 
in the Alaskan case, this very, very large area is being marked off, and 
the. Federal Government is given in effect the power to suspend full 
statehood in that area, and the justification for doing this.1s that it 
will enhance the defense of the country; that it will facilitate the de- 
fense of Alaska and the country. And I just cannot find from the 
testimony how this is so. Because there is nothing that has been 
testified to yet to indicate what the military cannot do, if it is just 
an ordinary State, that it can do under this proposal, that has some 
defense significance. 

Mr. Decuert. May I attempt to give an example? I happen to 
be a great admirer of Senator Church’s State of Idaho. There is a 
river called the Kootenai in the northern part of Idaho and Montana 
which happens to come from Canada down into Montana and Idaho. 
At the moment, there is a project to dam the Kootenai north of 
Libby, Mont., but doing so will flood also part of Canada. We are 
having a complicated time, as I understand it, sir, with Canada, 
working out this process, and it has required quite a long time. 

Senator ANDERSON. That is surely an understatement. It. has 
been going on for years, and they are no closer to a solution now than 
they ever were. 

Mr. Decuert. It is my understanding that the same kind of situa- 
tion might exist between the two governments if there were two juris- 
dictions in Alaska; that is, both Federal and State jurisdiction. It 
would not be quite the same as between the State of Idaho in the 
United States and Canada with its province, but it is somewhat the 
same. We do not want the Federal Government to become involved 
in a Kootenai River type of controversy with Alaska if the defense 
needs, as envisioned by the President of the United States, require 
prompt action. 

Senator Cuurcu. I do not mean to quibble with you, but I do not 
think that analogy is good because in the Libby case we are dealing 
with two sovereign countries. Here we are dealing with a Territory 
of the United States that we want to make a full-fledged State’ and 
make an integral part of one united country. 

Mr. Drecuert: But we are visualizing, sir, the time when Alaska 
has become a State, and the relations between the Federal Government 
and the State of Alaska at that time may not be too far apart from the 
present relations of Canada and the State of Idaho with respect to 
the Kootenai River dam above Libby. 

Mr. Srevens. Senator Church, may I comment on that statement? 

This proposition, in my mind at least, is simple. All that we are 
asking is that the people of Alaska consent to the same kind of a 
cession statute in effect that Arizona passed and these other 25 States 
passed. 

Now, this would set up in this limited area the right of the President 
to create these withdrawal areas. In Arizona, by statute, if the 
Federal Government withdraws an area, it becomes exclusive juris- 
diction. 

AJl we are saying is: If and when a withdrawal is necessary in that 
area, it will become exclusive jurisdiction. 
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Now, as to why it is only necessary up there in the Northwest, and 
not necessary below that line—the military has already established 
Ladd and Elmendorf Air Force bases and all the rest of their Military 
Establishments south and east of the line. 

Senator Anprerson. Is all that section 10 does, just a matter of 
making something comparable to what Arizona has done? 

Mr. Srevens. No, sir, we have gone further. We say, in answer 
to Senator Barrett, that the mining will continue. It is our intent 
that all the Federal laws will continue to apply. This is not a military 
withdrawal in the full sense of the present military withdrawals. It is 
a special national defense withdrawal. And what it does is that it 
gives the Congress and the President the power to exercise exclusive 
jurisdiction over the area, the same thing as could happen in Arizona 
today if we had a withdrawal down there now on public lands. 

Senator Jackson. Well, if this bill is passed, with the amendments, 
can someone indicate whether or not it is the intention of the President 
and the executive branch to withdraw all of the area? Or will it 
only be withdrawn when needed? Or what is the proposed policy or 
program? ; 

Mr. Decuert. I think no one can answer that. I think only time 
can tell that. The President has, under section 10, the power to 
make one or more special national defense withdrawals. 

Senator Jackson. Well, is the withdrawal to take place in a 
national emergency? 

Mr. Decuert. No; the requirement is less than a national emer- 
gency. It might be another insurance policy action. So that the 
active withdrawal might be an insurance-policy action in itself, 
rather than an emergency action. 

Senator Cuurcnu. And the withdrawal might be taken for purposes 
that are not so very closely connected with the immediate needs of 
national defense. 

Mr. Decuert. I think not, sir. 

Senator Cuurcnu. But is the withdrawal of a large uranium field 
or preservation for future use directly connected with the needs of 
national defense? 

Mr. Decuert. I think, sir, that has been established or would be 
a parallel to what is already established in our naval petroleum re- 
serves. We do have at various places petroleum reserves. 

Senator Cuurcu. So in the name of defense, a wide latitude of 
things might be taken in. 

Mr. Decuert. I think that is right, sir. But it would have to be 
related to defense. 

Senator Cuurcn. Now, mention has been made here of a number 
of other States that have comparable laws on their statute books. 
What I would like to know is this: Has this provision been written 
into the enabling statutes through which statehood was granted to 
any of these States? Or did it come as a consent proposition through 
the legislatures of these States, once they had become States? 

Mr. Decuert. I can answer that, but, Mr. Stevens, do you prefer 
to answer? 

Mr. Stevens. Senator Church, I don’t know of any provision that 
provides for withdrawals in the future in any of the States’ admission 
statutes or enabling acts. There were several enabling acts that 
contained reservations protecting such prior reservations. Such as 
Yellowstone, Yosemite, and similar areas. 
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Senator Cuurcu. But you do not know of anything in any enabling 
statutes heretofore that is comparable with the provision that you 
are recommending for this statute? 

Mr. Stevens. No, but at one time all of the 48 States either by 
constitution or by statute had such a provision, that if the Federal 
Government acquired property within the State for military pur- 
poses, the area would be an exclusive jurisdiction for the United 
States. 

Now, that has whittled down to 25 States, and maybe that raises 
the point here: We cannot be guaranteed that the State of Alaska 
would pass an exclusive jurisdiction statute. This is an insurance 
policy, as Mr. Dechert says. This says the people of Alaska will 
consent to this power at this time. : 

And incidentally, I lived there over 3 years myself, and I think it is 
acceptable to the Alaskans. They know, the people of Alaska know, 
that area of north and west Alaska is strategic. They are willing to 
accept the administration’s proposal. It will accomplish the purpose 
if the military in the future needs exclusive jurisdiction possibly in 
the remote areas of Alaska, and therefore we believe it is an acceptable 
proposition. 

Senator Barrett, Will the Senator yield to me to ask one question? 

Senator Jackson. Senator Allott has been trying for some time. 

Senator Barrett. I just wanted to ask this one question. Assumi 
that this section 10 is included in the bill and the bill is passed an 
becomes law, and assuming that a national emergency should exist 
sometime in the future, would the President have the inherent powers 
necessary to defend the United States, to go in and do all of the 
things that General Twining and the military want done? 

Mr. Decuert. I think, sir, the answer is that if the emergency were 
so great as to require martial law to be declared, he would have such 

owers, but this is not a martial-law situation which we are considering. 
This is a long-term strategic matter of the insurance-policy nature, 
because no one can tell what is going to happen in this great area facing 
a part of the world which is new, in a sense. 

And therefore this is a defense matter rather than a martial-law 
emergency matter. 

Senator Barrerr. Well, I think the question is subject to dispute. 
A good many very fine lawyers contend that the President does have 
the power, as the Commander in Chief and as the Chief Executive 
_of this country, to do anything necessary to defend the country in an 
emergency. And I do not know how bad an emergency would need 
to exist. I think that is a matter for the President himself to 
determine. 

Senator AtLorr. Mr. Chairman, the Chair raised, some hours ago, 
what I think is a very important question, and that is what this was 
going to do with respect to, for example, the habeas corpus. And 
that immediately raises the question of whether or not this would in 
effect be martial law. And I think it is very necessary, and I do not 
think it does any good to shake your head no, Mr. Dechert, because 
I think it is necessary that the record show what this is. On such 
short notice the only thing I have been able to get is Black’s Law 
Dictionary. It says: 


Martial law—a system of law obtainining only in a time of actual war and 
growing out of the exigencies thereof, arbitrary in its character and depending 
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only on the will of the commander of the Army, which is established and admin- 
istered in a place or district of hostile territory held in belligerent possession, or 
sometimes in places occupied or invaded by insurgents or mobs, and which sus- 
pends all existing civil laws as well as the civil authority and the ordinary 
administration of justice. 

And there is a further explanation of it, expanding it. But I think 
it should be made clear here in this hearing that this either is or is 
not martial law. 

Now, I do not believe that it is, under paragraph 10. But it seems 
to me that paragraph 10 as proposed, goes clear around the block and 
comes back where it started. 

Senator Jackson. Section 10? 

Senator Attotr. What did I say? Paragraph 10? 

Section 10, I mean. 

Now, the first paragraph, (a), gives to the President of the United 
States the authority to establish this area. Now, he is the Commander 
in Chief of the Armies. And Senator Barrett has pointed out the 
indefinite lines which pervade that field. 

Now, section (c) on page 19 says: 

Effective upon the issuance of such Executive order or proclamation— 


Now, that can only be issued by the President. 


exclusive jurisdiction over all special national defénse- withdrawals established 
under this section is hereby reserved to the United States, which shall have sole 
legislative, judicial, and executive power * * *, 

Now, when you give to the United States or the Commander thereof 
sole legislative, judicial, and executive power, you have placed in 
him—now, let me finish my statement here, Mr. Stevens—many of 
the characteristics of martial law, in which you have done away with 
the writ of habeas corpus. 

Then going over to page 22, section (6) or subsection (6), it says: 

All other functions vested in the government of Alaska or in any officer or agency 
thereof, except judicial functions over which the United States District Court for 
the District of Alaska is given jurisdiction by this act or other provisions of law, 
shall be performed within the withdrawals by such persons or agencies and in 
such manner as the President shall from time to time, by Executive order, direct 
or authorize. 

Section (7), then, turns around and gives exclusive jurisdiction 
to the United States District Court for the District of Alaska, and 
subsection (a) comes up with this: 

Nothing contained in subsection (d) of this section shall be construed as 
limiting the exclusive jurisdiction established in the United States by subsection 
(c) of this section. 


And it ends up by saying: 

Nothing contained in this section shall be construed as limiting any authority 
otherwise vested in the Congress or the President. 

Now, I am not one of these people who want to pick the results of 
another man’s work to pieces and dot i’s and cross t’s. But I do think 
that it is very, very vital that this amendment offered may clear 
the nature of the rights which are left up to the people in this area. 

I have read this one paragraph on martial law, the definition of it, 
into the record, because I am not sure in my own mind right now 
whether if the President exercised the withdrawal, he would not end 
up with in effect, martial law. 
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This raises another question. And if I could, I would like to ask 
the general about this. 

r. Stevens. Senator, could we clear that point up first? 

Mr. Cuuson. First let me say, Senator, as for myself, and I think 
I can talk for Mr. Stevens also, we have no pride of authorship. In 
other words, we may have done a lousy job. If I can, I would like 
the record to show clearly what we are trying to do. 

First, about martial law: We are trying to give the Federal Gov- 
ernment exclusive jurisdiction in this area, or such parts thereof as the 
President may designate, short of an emergency which would require 
martial law. If we had an emergency that required martial law, we 
don’t need this. We are trying to do something by way of defense 
short of an emergency whereby martial law could be declared. 

We could have done that easily enough merely by saying that at 
any time that the President saw fit, he could declare that the Federal 
a had exclusive jurisdiction in this area or such parts as he 
saw fit. 

In that event, we would destroy, I think, all State and local legisla- 
tion and authority. And we did not want to do that. We wanted, 
insofar as possible, and where it was not inconsistent with the purpose 
of the withdrawal or inconsistent with some acts which Congress might - 
pass, to allow the State laws that were in effect at the time of the 
withdrawal to continue to function, to reserve all rights of the franchise 
and the voting laws, the service of civil and criminal process, and 
also—and this is in a little different category so far as the local sub- 
divisons are concerned—they wanted to reserve to the local subdivi- 
sions the power to continue to legislate and administer their laws. 

Now, under this the State laws are adopted as Federal laws. The 
President designates who is to administer them. We assume that in 
many instances the President may say, ‘‘well, the local officers, the 
State officers, shall continue to administer these laws.’’ But in the 
local politieal subdivisions we tried to preserve to them the power to 
legislate and administer their local laws. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chilson, I am concerned with the same 
matter that Senator Allott is, and I am sure all the members of the 
committee are, because we want to be sure that we know what we are 
doing in trying to cooperate with your Department and the Depart- 
ment of Defense in this matter. 

I would like to ask one question: What is the Federal law today 
in an area where the Federal Government has exclusive jurisdiction 
and an individual gets into difficulty in connection with some military 
operation in that area? What are their rights? Can they be court- 
martialed? 

Suppose they disobey an order from a sentry and they get into 
difficulty. Can they be tried in a local civil court, or are they going 
to be tried before a military tribunal? 

Senator Attorr. They will be tried in the United States district 
court. 

Mr. Decuert. In time of peace, a civilian cannot be tried by court- 
martial within the area of the United States, in my judgment. 

Senator Jackson. Within any part of the United States? 

Mr. Decuert. Within the continental United States, certainly. 
There is a case which was argued last week in the Supreme Court 
of the United States that dealth with the question of whether a wife 
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of a serviceman in England or Japan can be tried by court-martial 
for murder committed there, so there will be further law handed 
down in a few days by the Supreme Court. 

Senator JACKSON. That is why the Chair was asking. I think 
your colleague would like to make an observation on that point. 

Mr. Srrevens. Senator, the civilian you described would be tried 
in the United States district court. 

Senator Attorr. The United States district court? 

Mr. Stevens. The United States district court. And unless the 
civilian was subject to military jurisdiction by virtue of a marriage 
or something else, he would not be subject to military jurisdiction, 

Senator Jackson. I am just asking these questions to get the record 
clear on this point. So can you conceive of any situation under 
existing law, assuming that it is not the wife of a serviceman, but 
speaking now about independent citizens who have no connection 
with the Military Establishment and are therefore not under military 
discipline and subject to statutes that are applicable to the military— 
can you conceive of any situation where their rights would be less 
than what they would be as citizens under the laws of a State? 

Mr. Stevens. You mean under this amendment? 

Senator Jackson. I mean in any area right now where the Federal 
Government has exclusive jurisdiction and there is difficulty with the 
military over police power. 

Mr. Decuerr. Unless there is active warfare under way, then there 
is no difference. The civilian is triable within the United States 
only by a civil court. And even in warfare, he is not triable by 
a military court unless he is accompanying troops engaged in military 
action. 

Senator Barrerr. Except this: He is tried in the United States 
court if it is within an exclusive jurisdiction. Otherwise he could 
go to a State court. 

Senator Jackson. Of course, with concurrent jurisdiction you get 
into a different situation, depending on whether or not the Federal 
Government is occupied or not in the field. 

Mr. Decuert. May I say something in answer to Senator Allott, 
because I have had an experience which may explain the difficulties 
others have over this term.- This word “jurisdiction,” as 1 have come 
to learn, is a word of art in connection with the rights of the United 
States Government. There was an interdepartmental committee 
that studied this subject and has produced a book which will give 
much light on what we are talking about. 

That report dealt with the questions relating exclusive jurisdiction 
compared with concurrent jurisdiction, and other related matters. 

The word “jurisdiction” in this sense never affects the rights of 
habeas corpus. ‘‘Jurisdiction’’ deals in this sense with the right to 
legislate with respect to such land and the right to carry on the 
processes of government, but not to the civil rights of people con- 
cerned. Therefore whether it is within exclusive jurisdiction or 
concurrent jurisdiction has no effect whatsoever on a difference 
between the rights of citizens with respect to the right to habeas 
corpus. The writ of habeas corpus could only be suspended in an 
emergency situation by exercise of martial law, as has been brought 
out by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Senator Kucuren. Mr. Chairman, let me ask a question here. 
Actually, the way this section 10 is drawn, the President, when he 
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issues such a proclamation, does not act in his capacity as Commander 
in Chief of the Armed Forces; does he? 

He acts as President of the United States issuing the proclamation. 
Now, that is No. 1. 

No. 2, let me ask you this: Under the statehood bill, where would 
title be to the property of the State of Alaska which is subject. to 
such exeeutive withdrawal? 

Mr. Decuert. The title would remain, sir, in the Federal Govern- 
ment to the extent that the Federal Government now owns lands 
north of the section 10 line. 

Senator Kucug:. None of that would be ceded to the State? 

Mr. Decuert. No, sir; except, as the Senator may have noticed, 
there are provisions in this bill for three types of cessions to the State 
or three types of acquisition by the State of Federal lands. There is, 
in one section a provision where 400,000 acres can be taken from 
national forests and another 400,000 

Senator Kucue.. I understand that. But again, with respect to 
the lands that are subject to withdrawal, title which today is in the: 
United States will remain in the United States under this bill. 

Mr. Decuerr. Title is not affected by this withdrawal provision 
in the statute or by the act of withdrawal. 

Senator Kucug.. So that what you are attempting to do here is to. 
preserve to the Government of the United States the right to take 
action with respect to exclusive jurisdiction of a territory in the absence 
of any declaration of emergency. 

Mr. Decuert. That is right, sir. 

Senator Kucuen. And I think you have done a pretty good job. 

Senator Jackson. Weil, it is exclusive subject to the provisos 
contained. It is not completely exclusive. There are exceptions. 

Senator Kucuen. Indeed. And to their credit; with the intention 
in mind that you have tried to preserve to the new State a maximum 
of jurisdiction even in those areas which you feel, in the absence of 
emergency, ought to be subjected to as great a scope of Federal juris- 
diction as possible. Is that not about all you are talking, about? 

Mr. Decuerr. That is right. 

Senator Kucuet. Well, if we are usually, around this table, in 
agreement on one question, if we are inclined, as I feel inclined, and 
not only feel inclined but I am ready to vote for statehood for Alaska, 
then I think if we are confining most of the questions here to this 
section 10, we ought to go over it line by line and see whether the 
intention which you have just indicated is the position of the ad- 
ministration is carried out. I mean, I have some questions on 
language here, whether I interpret it that way or not. I think the 
Senator from Wyoming has made a substantive suggestion that 
to me is good. If the legislature, the day after a withdrawal were 
effected, wanted to change a law which was not in derogation of what 
the Government wanted to do with that withdrawn land, obviously 
there should be no question why that new statute should apply; 
is that right? 

Mr. Decuerrt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuinson. May I answer. 

I think you have made a good résumé of what we are trying to get at. 
And I think your idea of going over it very carefully to see whether 
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we have accomplished what may be our intent—what we think is 
clear is not always so to others. And I think we should do that. 

Senator Kucue.. The only other intent the administration might 
have had, as I would take it, would be to recommend a State of 
Alaska considerably smaller than the Territory and keep out part of 
it and have a Hydra-headed situation with a State and some territorv 
leftover. I assume you did not want to do that. 

Mr. Cuitson. That was the purpose of this. And we thought we 
could avoid the partition, weialed: and by this means accomplish the 
defense purposes. — 

Senator hieoelin: Now, one more question. So far as the State of 
Alaska is concerned, there would remain in the Federal Government— 
is this true?—lands in the part of the new State not subject to with- 
drawal, to the same extent that they do today, except as you — 
withdrawals to be made in this bill. 

Mr. Decuerrt. That is right, sir. 

Senator Kucuet. That is where you were talking about the various 
acreages subject to withdrawal. 

Mr. Decuert. South and east of the line, there are already areas 
where the United States Government has exclusive jurisdiction. 
That would remain so. But the right of the State of Alaska to take 
over title to land now held by the United States is granted in this bill 
in three different sections. The State of Alaska is allowed to with- 
draw 400,000 acres from national forests adjacent to towns. 

Senator Kucue. Any place in the Territory? 

Mr. Decuert. I will come to that in a minute. : 

Another 400,000 also to help build up communities. Eight-hundred 
thousand for the purpose of building up communities, rather, of which 
400,000 may be from national forests. Furthermore, the State of 
Alaska is given the right to withdraw another 102 "million acres, 
eee Those withdrawals cannot be made north and west of 

section 10 line without consent of the President. But it is said 
that if land is withdrawn by the President and is thereafter declared 
no longer to be needed withdrawn land, then for 90 days the State of 
Alaska has an exclusive right to include that in its acquisition program, 
if it wishes to do so. 

Senator Atiorr. Mr. Chairman, may I continue, please? 

And I want to address these to the Secretary, if T may. 

I think this has been pretty well and ably brought out by the Senator 
from California, but I want to pin this down definitely, because I feel 
that it is a very important point in the consideration of this particular 
section. 

This is the Department of Interior’s offered amendment, is it? 

Mr. Cutrson. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator AtLtotr. So what the Department of Interior had, even © 
though it designates the President as having the power to do this, 
has nothing to do with martial law. 

Mr. Cuitson. That is correct. 

Senator AtLotr. The Department had in its purpose the granting 
of powers to the President which are solely and wholly aside from 
any powers the President might have as Commander in Chief. 

r. Cuttson. In an emergency. 

Senator Attorr. As Commander in Chief of the Army, or in an 

emergency. And it was not the intention of the Department, in the 
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drawing of this amendment, to interfere in any way with the civil 
rights which now exist in the people in Alaska with respect to habeas 
corpus. 

Mr. Cutrson. That is correct. 

Senator AtLorr. Mr. Chairman, I have some other questions that 
I would like to address to the gentleman later perhaps uvon this 
situation, but I will yield now. 

Senator Barretr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a couple of 
questions of the Secretary. 

I take it that under this bill the authority of the President to 
exercise the prerogative of making withdrawals under the 1909 and 
1910 acts is still in force, and he would have two authorities in this 
one Fant are exclusively within his province if he so desires. Is that 
right 

r.Cuttson. That is right. 

Senator Barretr. So that he could go in and exercise the 1909 act 
and 1910 act and create a withdrawal, but he would not have exclusive 
jurisdiction, whereas he could come back later and slap on the other 
withdrawal and make it exclusive. 

Mr. Cuttson. That is right. 

Senator Barrer. Now, | agree with everything that Senator 
Kuchel brought out here with reference to your position, and I think 
that you took the only sound position you could rather than to delimit 
the area that might be included in the State of Alaska. 

The thing that bothers me—and I am sure that you have no idea of 


_ interfering except for the purpose of carrying out the necessary re- 


quirements of defense under emergency conditions, which I agree with 
wholeheartedly, but it seems to me that by this legislation we are 
leaving hanging up in the air the possibility that at some time in the 
future, maybe never, the President will see fit to place a withdrawal 
on all or part of this area up there, and he might interfere with the 
rights of those people up there to develop that part of the State in 
some fashion by doing that. And so I was wondering if we could 
not give them some assurances in section 10, in some way or another, 
that you are not going to interfere with a number of rights that we 
have discussed heretofore, such as the right to file mining claims, and 
to explore and so on and so forth, and the right to impose a tax over 
the entire area of Alaska on a uniform basis, and maybe other provi- 
sions that I do not forésee at this moment. 

- Would you mind just giving us your ideas about what your inten- 
tions are, and not about the language now, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Cuuson. I will do the best I can. 

In the first place, I don’t know enough about military affairs to 
visualize just what might happen. Let’s take an example. Evacua- 
tion of a territory has been mentioned. Suppose the President should 
make a withdrawal, we will say, of 10 million acres in such an area up 
there, and, say, in this area, for defense purposes we were to say, 
“We have got to keep everybody out of that area.” 

That would mean, then, that a miner could not go into that area as 
long as the withdrawal existed and locate a mining claim. . 

Senator Barrett. Now, wait a minute. Before we go any further 
here. If the President exercises his powers and reserves and keeps 
exclusive jurisdiction to the United States, he could not do it either, 
could he? He does not have to go as far as you said there to evacua- 
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tion. If he just slaps on that withdrawal and reserves exclusive power 
to the United States, he still cannot go in there and operate. Is that 
right? 

Mr. Srevens. No. 

Senator Barretr. Now wait a minute. I know:a little about this 
myself, 

Secretary Curtson. You probably know a lot more than I do about 
these withdrawal lands. 

Senator Barrerr. | think unless there is affirmative language put 
in there, you can’t file a mining claim if there is exclusive jurisdiction 
reserved to the United States. 

Mr. Curison. Let me say we attempted to preserve it in section (2), 
10 (2). In other words, maybe we did not do the job, but we intended 
to, because in that particular section it says: 

In addition, any areas within the withdrawals that are reserved by act of 
Congress or by Executive action for a particular military or civilian use of the 
United States, shall be subject. to all laws enacted by the Congress that have 
application to lands withdrawn for that particular use, and any other areas within 
the withdrawals shall be subject to all laws enacted by the Congress that are of 
general application of lands withdrawn for defense purposes of the United States. 

What we were trying to do, Senator, was this: If the President 
took this action to obtain exclusive jurisdiction for the United States 
over a particular area, unless by that withdrawal he says it is necessary 
to limit activity, and so on, we were trying to permit all of the laws of 
Congress, regarding mining, timbering, and so on, to continue in force, 
so that those activities could proceed just the same as they always have. 

Now, if by the terms of the withdrawal, of course, the President 
said “for the purposes of defense, in this area shere shall be no civilian 
activity,” then, of course, we might withdraw. 

Senator Jackson, I wonder if we might suspend this for just a 
moment. . 

It is getting a little late, and I do not think we will have time to ask 
General Twining more questions at this time. 

I wonder if we could not excuse him and try to get this area clarified+ 
if there would be any objection, and then if we need to have him back 
later we can do it. 

So if there is no objection, we will excuse General Twining at this 
time. 

We may have to call you later, General. We know that you will 
cooperate in every way possible, and I see no point in holding you and 
your people here at this time. 

Senator Barrett. Mr. Chairman, I do not like to monopolize this 
questioning, here, but I would like to make clear what I have in mind. 
Maybe I have not done so. 

I have before me the public lands of the United States report by 
the House committee, and I find this paragraph on page 11: 

The second basis for current withdrawals is the act of June 25, 1910. It was 
pointed out that while withdrawals under the general withdrawal act of 1910 are 
termed temporary, the act specified that they shall remain in force until revoked 
by the President or by an act of Congress; further, that such lands remain at all 
times open to location under mining laws as the same applied to metalliferous 
minerals. 

That is the point I have in mind precisely, that that is the act of 
1909 which by affirmative language made it possible to go in there on 
those lands. 
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Now, unless it interferes with the defense requirements, it seems to 
me some such provision ought to be in here. 

Mr. Cuitson. Now, that was our intent. I do not know that we 
did the job. Sometimes I think, Senator, we used an unfortunate 
choice of words when we used the word “withdrawal” in. connection 
with this, when after all what we are talking about is not what we 
ordinarily think of as a land withdrawal. We are thinking of the 
establishment of exclusive jurisdiction within an area. 

Senator ANpERSON. I just asked if Stewart French would come in 
here, because I think our staff ought to be familiar with what you 
have just said. I think that changes the picture rather completely. 
It is the withdrawal that has got some of us worried. A moment ago 
you said that all they want is to be able to let the President know 
before the State withdraws some of this 102 million acres for this 
400,000 acres of other land. Now, that would not be so difficult. 
The 400,000 acres of forest I do not believe the Defense Department 
should worry about at all. We went through that over and over 
again. That is land that surrounds Juneau and Ketchikan and so 
forth, where there is no place for the community to expand except 
into the forest. If it had, like many of our cities in the continental 
limits of the United States, just acre after acre of broad rolling prairie 
outside of Des Moines or Keokuk or Kankakee, there is no problem, 
But if you are completely surrounded by national forest that you 
cannot get your hands on, there is no way in the world for that com- 
munity to grow except by expansion of the national forests. And 
when Senator Barrett and Senator Jackson and the rest of us were up 
there, we recognized that problem, and we jointly tied right into this 
bill language that gave those communities a chance to expand. 

Now, I do not think the Defense Department should fall dead at 
that and get worried about it. If that is all we want and that is all 
there is to it, I do not think Defense ought to worry. If you want 
language written in there that before there is expansion permission 
has to be obtained from the President, that is all right. But there is 
language over in the last part that says that these withdrawals have 
to be approved by the Secretary of Agriculture as to the forests and 
by the Secretary of Interior as to other public lands, and you can say, 
“and both submitted to the President of the United States.’”’ I do not 
mind that a bit. That is page 5 of the bill. I do not mind that. 
That takes care of those two 400.000-acre groups. a > 

Now, as to the rest of it, 1 do not know why you draw a line on the 


withdrawal. I would just as soon take the whole State and say, 


“Since you got Elmendorf and these other bases, any time you start 
to withdraw one of these sections of land, it ought to be checked as 
to its defense implications.” But you have gone into it the other way. 
You have tied it first and then put the “burden of proof,” if I can use 
that term, on the State, to show how it could get untied. 

It seems to me that if the State ever gets ready to make use of this 
land, you would get rid of all these questions of powers of habeas corpus 
and so forth, if you merely said that before they disposed of any land 
it should be submitted to the President, and then if you could put 
some provision in there comparable to what Arizona and other States 
put into their Constitutions or their enabling acts or their original 
egislation, I would not be so opposed to that. But this is pretty 
strong language that has been written in here, and you can understand 
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that Senator Barrett, who made a great specialty of what his States 
rights were while he was Governor of that State, is going to take a good 
strong look at it. 

Senator Jackson. Following up what Senator Barrett has said, 
I agree with him that it would take affirmative action in order to 
preserve the right to develop minerals in the area. If you make that 
assumption, it leads to the next question, as to what other items may 
have been left out that would require affirmative action. 

Now, let us just get a picture of the area. Suppose they take over 
one whole sector in that modern area adjacent, we will say, to the 
Bering Sea, on one side, or to the Arctic Ocean. First you have 
people that are, we will say, mining in the area. Clearly they have 
a property right that the Federal Government cannot take except by 
eminent domain. 

Mr. Cuitson. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. You agree on that? 

Mr. Cuitson. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. All right. Now, the next question was raised 
by Senator Barrett. You have Mr. Jones, who wants to go into that 
area and exercise his rights to file a claim. And the military has put 
up a fence and has said, ‘Look, we have exclusive jurisdiction over 

of this land. It is all Federal land. We are not letting any one 
in here except people who have lived in the area and have property, 
to come in and out.” They just issue that order. ‘We are not 
allowing any more people to come in.” What is the answer? 

You say that the military could stop those people? 

Mr. Cuitson. No. Not the military. The President. 

Senator Jackson. By Executive order. Under this, he could. 

Mr. Cuttson. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. All right. Once you say that, then that clearly 
answers Senator Barrett’s point, that they could not go in to file a 
claim, could they? 

a Srevens. Only if it is specific that they cannot in the Executive 
order. 

Senator Jackson. No; we are talking about the power that is given 

i Once you give him this power, obviously he does not have to 
exercise the maximum of his power. We are only concerned here with 
the maximum power the President can exercise. 

Mr. Cuttson. Well, under this, it was our intent that if the Presi- 
dent wished to do so, to exercise the power that he has here, he could 
take an area and say, ‘“‘We will suspend the mining laws. There will 
be no further claims.” 

Now, the people that have their claims in there, if they are denied 
their rights, are entitled to just compensation. 

Senator Jackson. Right. Now, let me ask you this, though. 
‘Semppee they rule that they are not going to pay. They say, “You 
still have your claim, but we are not going to allow any one to get in 
there.” There are a lot of points in there. I would suggest thav we 
go through and find out the extent of the denial that is going to occur 
as to new situations that developed. Clearly, the people who are in 
there will have to be compensated as to their private property. There 
isno doubt about that. But to what extent can the President, assum- 
ing he exercises ultimate authority on this, restrict the movement of 
people into that area, which will have an effect on their property 
rights, too. 
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Mr. Stevens. Senator, in the area we are discussing, there are some 
‘25,000 acres of private property out of 166 million at the present time. 
I think we all agree that we should protect even just 1 acre. But the 
problem does not go to the extent that it could in any other area of 
Alaska. And that is one reason why this area has been singled out. 
‘There are only these very small private holdings in this remote and 


barren region of Alaska. 


Now, we envision that the Federal jurisdiction will be exerted even 
over the private holdings. It will be the Federal Government 
exercising the governmental powers. And that means the Congress, 
the Federal judiciary and the executive. 

Senator Jackson. But you see what the problem is going to be. 
Some chap is operating, we will say, in some remote area, and he wants 
to get in there, and then he is in a hassle with the military, and they 
say, “Sorry, you can’t get in. You may have your property, but we 
are not going to let you in there this year. This is all cut off.” 

By tomorrow morning I will have a lot of other suggestions for you, 
but I am really concerned with that aspect of it. 

Senator Barrett. Well, there is one concern that I have, Mr. 
Chairman, if I may be permitted to say so. We do not want to box 
these fellows in so tightly that the President will come up and say, 
“All right, the only alternative I have to protect this country for 
defense purposes is to exclude that area up there from the bill.” Now, 
we do not want that. But we do want them to make all the con- 
cessions that they can do and still do everything that the Defense 
Department thinks should be done to give them the right to protect 
this country. 

Mr. Dercuert. May I, sir, offer one suggestion about this? I 
think it ought to be remembered that after the President makes this 
withdrawal, there being no martial law involved, but simply a with- 
drawal, the rights of which the Senator is speaking remain subject to 
congressional action. And the Congress is the ultimate arbiter of 
what is going to happen thereafter, so long as there is no martial law 
involved. 

Senator Barrett. Well, that is theory. But that is about as far 
as it goes. 

Senator ANpERSsON. Let me start with my own State again. Thatis 
what I was trying to do a while ago. Now, in the New Mexico 
Enabling Act it states: 

Second. That the people inhabiting said proposed State do agree and declare 
that they forever disclaim all right and title to the unappropriated and ungranted 
public lands lying within the boundaries thereof and to all lands lying within 
said boundaries owned or held by any Indian or Indian tribes the right or title to 
which shall have been acquired through or from the United States or any prior 
sovereignty, and that until the title of such Indian or Indian tribes shall have been 
extinguished the same shall be and remain subject to the disposition and under the 
absolute jurisdiction and control of the Congress of the United States; * * *. 

That is the sort of thing. 

Mr. Decuert. That is comparable language to section 4. It is 
almost identical to section 4. 

Senator ANpErRsoN. Exactly. Now, you say it works all right in 
New Mexico because we have already given it to you. Why is not 
the language in section 4 enough? 

Mr. Decuert. I would like Mr. Stevens to listen to this, but my 


understanding is that section 4 merely confirms the title of the United 
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States. It has nothing to do with who shall legislate with respect to 
that region hereafter. 

Senator ANDERSON. Confirms the title? Well, it says down in 
line 10 on page 3, ‘‘and shall be and remain under the absolute jurisdic- 
tion and control of the United States.” 

Mr. Decuert. In this sense, the words ‘‘jurisdiction”’ and “control” 
in that statute refer to property rights rather than legislative rights, 
sir. That is a confirmation of the title which existed before and the 
rights of property with respect to it, but it is something different than 
what our friends in the Interior Department have put in section 10, 
which deals with the power to legislate thereafter. I know the same 
word “jurisdiction” appears in both, but in a different sense. 

Senator AnpEerson. I only call your attention to the fact that it 
worked all right in the case of New Mexico. When you wanted to 
move people off the bombing range, you moved them off. What more 
do you want to do to people up here than move them off? 

Mr. Stevens. New Mexico, I believe, is one of the States that has 
by statute agreed to cede exclusive jurisdiction to the United States. 
But there is no guaranty that Alaska would have a similar statute. | 
We are not saying we don’t think they would pass it, but we want a 
requirement, consented to by the people of Alaska which accomplishes 
the same result. 

Mr. Decuerr. What you have read, Mr. Chairman, is the enabling 
act, which is a confirmation of the property rights of the United States. 
But what Mr. Stevens has indicated is that thereafter, after New 
Mexico had become a State, they passed a statute which is comparable 
to section 10 of this act, dealing with the jurisdiction to legislate, so 
that there were two things which did happen in New Mexico. As to 
Alaska we are trying to make matters more simple, and to prevent 
any gap of time, because conceivably there might be a delay in 
enactment of a statute by the State of Alaska, and during that period 
of delay an occasion might arise that made it necessary to exercise 
the type of right envisioned by the provisions of section 10.. In New 
Mexico, it did not seem that there would be such an emergency. It 
was in the interior of the country, and there was not any pressing 
problem at the time New Mexico became a State, for which reason the 
Government could afford to wait until the people of New Mexico, 
through their legislature, passed such a statute. But there may be a 
gap of time in Alaska, and therefore, in drawing this statute, the 
gentleman from the Interior Department, and we joining with him, 
believed that we should, as part of this insurance policy proposition, 
see to it that there is no gap in time. 

Senator ANDERSON. Why do you not take all of Alaska on this same 
- basis? Because you have got a good deal of it already under exclusive 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Srevens. Senator, the concept of exclusive jurisdiction is 
something that is not’ appreciated as much as it used to be. Let us 
put it that way. This interagency report leads to the conclusion that 
exclusive jurisdiction should only be requested when it is absolutely 
necessary. Forty-eight States used to have exclusive jurisdiction 
cession provisions. Only 25 do now. We believe that only in this 
remote portion of Alaska should we request this power. And that is 
where it has been requested. 

Senator ANDERSON. You said 48 had it and only 25 have it now? 
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Mr. Stevens. That is right. 

Senator ANDERSON. So it looks to be a diminishing practice. And 
yet you come back here and say, ‘“‘Before Alaska can be.admitted, we 
want this put in.” 

Mr. Srevens. For this remote area. 

Senator Anderson. Well, all the country was remote area. Nothing 
could have been more remote than California when it was brought in. 
It worked out all right. 

Mr. Stevens. Well, California is a bad example, Senator. I 
happen to be from there. California has put up so many roadblocks 
to acquisition of Federal jurisdiction over property which the State 
has concurrent jurisdiction in, that it takes a tremendous amount of 
procedure to get this jurisdiction if necessary. 

Senator ANDERSON. I am not sure that that is a bad thing, though. 
Sometimes it is a good thing. We have been struggling with these 
water rights here recently. They are somewhat complicated. 

Mr. Decuerr. May I, sir, answer two things you have brought 
up? You say, ‘“Why not deal with this to all the States as was done 
by statute in New Mexico and Arizona?” Speaking for the Depart- 
ment of Defense, we would have no positive objection to extending 
this right to the whole country, of course. It is only thought that it 
would be unlikely that there would be possible need of such a right in 
many parts of the country. There has been, as the Senator will 
realize, a gradual diminution of the total area of the country where 
this type of exclusive jurisdiction might apply. It no longer applies 
to many of the interior States, where it seems that there is not any real 
reason to expect that it would need to apply under today’s conditions. 

I believe that the theory underlying the inclusion in section 10 of 
only the exterior portion of Alaska was that we recognize the fact that 
the national trend is away from exclusive jurisdiction. If it would 
seem to be better, there is no reason why section 10 should not apply 
to the whole State, but from our point of view, in the Defense Depart- 
ment, we think it is highly unlikely that such a withdrawal would be 
necessary except beyond that line. Therefore we were satisfied with 
having the right limited to that part of the area north and west. of 
the line. We think it may still be necessary in Arizona. We do not 
think it may be necessary in Iowa, for example. 

Senator ANDERSON. You do not like the so-called line that was 
drawn previously up there, by Delegate Bartlett, which went just 
north of Nome? 

Mr. Decuert. My understanding is, sir, that the present line has 
been worked out with the Alaska interests, and I cannot tell you the 
reason why it follows this line rather than some previous lines, al- 
though this line is one that has been in existence for some time, I 
believe. Delegate Bartlett is satisfied with it, I understand. 

Senator ANDERSON. When you say ‘‘the Alaska interests,’’ just who 
do you mean? 

Mr. Decuert. Delegate Bartlett and the people who are acting 
with him in advancing the cause of statehood. 

Senator ANDERSON. Are there additional questions? 

Senator Attorr. I have some additional questions, Mr. Chairman, 
bat think they should be raised with other. witnesses than these who 
are here. 
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Senator Anprerson. Are there any additional questions to raise 
with these witnesses? 

If not, that will be all. 

I will put this letter from Senator Mansfield, with enclosure, in the 
record at this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Unrrep Srates SENATE, 
ComMITTEE OF FoREIGN RELATIONS, 
March 25, 1957. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CuarrMan: I want to take this opportunity to restate my whole- 
a support of 8. 49 providing for the admission of the State of Alaska into 

e Union. 

As you know I have been a proponent of statehood for both Alaska and Hawaii 
for a number of years. The Territory of Alaska has a marvelous record in its 
Territorial government. Though detached from this country and in the northern 
regions of the North American Continent it has, in fact, become an integral part 
of the United States because of new and faster modes of communication and 
transportation. The Territory has an abundance of both human and natural 
resources. 

I would like to direct the attention of the members of the committee to House 
Joint Resolution No. 2 passed by the Montana State Legislature during its recent 
session. Montana has gone on record as favoring immediate and full statehood 
for the Territory of Alaska and has recognized the great contributions made by 
Alaska. Statehood would accelerate these contributions. 

In closing I ask that the committee act expeditiously on 8. 49:in the hope that 
the full Senate will take similar action in the very near future. 

With best personal wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrxe MAnsFIELD. 





Srate or Montana, 
OrFIcE oF THE SECRETARY OF SraT#, 
Helena, Mont., March 18, 1957. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator: In compliance with the mandate of the 35th Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Montana, I attach for your information and such action 
as you may deem necessary a certified copy of house joint resolution No.2 

Respectfully, 
Frank Murray, Secretary of State. 
Unrirep States or AMERICA, 
State of Montana, ss.: 


I, Frank Murray, secretary of state of the State of Montana, do hereby certify 
that the a a true and correct copy of House Joint Resolution No. 2 a joint 
resolution of the House and Senate of the State of Montana to the President of the 
United States, Dwight D. Eisenhower; to the Congress of the United States; to 
the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee; to Senators James E. Murray 
and Mike Mansfield; to Congressmen Lee Metcalf and LeRoy Anderson; and to the 
Alaska delegation in the United States Congress and the Governor of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska; requesting the President and Congress of the United States to do 
what may be necessary to give full statehood to the Territory of Alaska enacted 
by the 3d session of the Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana, and 
= by J. Hugo Aronson, Governor of said State, on the 7th day of March 


In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the great seal 
of said State. 
‘ ye the city of Helena, the capital of said State, this 13th day of March 
. D. 1957. 


[SEAL] FRANK Murray, 
Secretary of State. 





eens 
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Hovsse Jornt Resoivution No. 2 


A joint resolution of the house and senate of the State of Montana to the President of the United States, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower; to the Con of the United States; to the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee; to Senators James E. Murray and Mike Mansfield; to Senne Lee Metcalf and Leroy 
Anderson; and to the Alaska Delegation in the United States Congress and the Governor of the Territory of 
Alaska; requesting the President and Congress of the United States to do what may be necessary to give 
full statehood to the Territory of Alaska. 


Whereas the Legislature of Montana is aware of the unfairness with which the 
Territory of Alaska has been treated in its appeal for statehood; and 
Whereas the Legislature of Montana is aware of the great contributions that 


the Territory of Alaska has made to the welfare of the United States, and believing 


that such contributions could be vastly accelerated by statehood; and 
Whereas the platforms of both major political parties have and do advocate 


statehood for Alaska; and 


Whereas the President of the United States has advocated statehood for Alaska 
in sponemes, and before his inauguration; and 
hereas the growth and prosperity of the Territory of Alaska, and the people 
of Alaska are seriously handicapped by the Territorial status that now exists; and 
Whereas the Territory of Alaska, and the people of that territory have now 
reached a stalemate in their development that cannot be overcome until statehood 
is granted; and 
hereas it is to the future benefit of the United States of America to accelerate 
the development of the vast potential that is Alaska: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Legislature of the State of Montana, both house and senate 
concurring, do petition the President and the Congress of the United States to 
jointly do that which is necessary to immediately give full statehood to the 
erritory of Alaska; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be submitted by the secretary of state 
of the State of Montana, to each of the individuals and to the chairman of the 
committee named in the title of this resolution, and also to the presiding officers 
of both Houses of the Congress of the United States. 
Evcenzs H. Manoney 
Speaker of the House. 
Paut CANNON, 
President of the Senate. 


Senator AnpERSON. The hearing will be recessed subject to the call 
of the Chair. 
(The following was later received for the record :) 


FarrRBaNKS PusiisHine Co., INc., 
Fairbanks, Alaska, March 20, 19857. 


Re Alaska statehood hearings, March 25-26, 1957. 


Senator Henry M. Jackson, 
Chairman, Senate Territorial Subcommittee, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C 


Dear Senator Jackson: Enclosed are copies of a statement by the under- 
signed presented to the House Interior and Insular Affairs Subcommittee on 

arch 12 expressing my views on the merits of Alaska statehood. 

I can see no point in occupying the valuable time of members of the committee 
and yourself by asking for a personal appearance to reiterate this statement. 
However, I respectfully ask that members of the committee include the facts 

resented in my statement when deliberating on this question, which is considered 

Alaskans to be all-important to the future of our great Territory, as well as 

affecting the future of that greatest democracy on earth, the United States of 
America. 

Should there be any questions relative to this statement, I will be present at the 
hearings March 25 and 26, and will be happy to answer such questions to the best 
of my ability. 

Sincerely, 
C. W. SNEDDEN, 
Publisher, Fairbanks Daily News-Miner. 
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SraremMent or C. W. SNEDDEN, PUBLISHER, FarRBANKS, ALASKA, DamLy NEews- 
MINER 


I am here to present to you the reasons why I am convinced that statehood for 
Alaska is absolutely essential to the welfare of the Territory and our Nation. 

I base my conviction on one essential fact—that the Territorial form of govern- 
ment is un-American, undemocratic, stifling to free enterprise, and damaging to 
the morale of the people who are being administered. 

It is my conviction that Alaska contains the greatest storehouse of natural 
wealth that is now available to our Nation. But, I firmly believe that this 
treasury of wealth in Alaska will never enrich America to its full potential so long 
as the United States hampers private enterprise, discourages good citizenship, 
and treats ambitious pioneering people as powerless wards of the “Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Please don’t misunderstand my statements. I say that under the wing of our 
Federal Government Alaska has made great gains in recent years. The Territory 
is a wonderful place to live, primarily because we have the freedom that America 
guarantees, as well as the challenge of a great land to conquer. Alaska and 
Alaskans can thank the powers that be that America purchased our great Territory 
We Alaskans know that we owe a deep debt of gratitude for the protection that 
America has given us, and that we must live up to a certain standard to be worthy 
of what we already have been given. Now, let’s look at Alaska and its people 
and see if statehood is deserving in this case: 

Alaska is a tremendous expanse of land—there are 1 million acres for every day 
of the year. This vast Territory was bought for the price of $7,200,000 and 
even with halfhearted development efforts, it has repaid the United States more 
than 450 times in the past 90 years. 

The sad part of it is that the people of the United States have never received 
the real return for their excellent purchase. Alaska stands today as a great, 
misunderstood, and largely, a wasted asset of America. It is regarded by the 
average American as a land of ice and snow. 

But its claimate in the southeastern area is milder than the climate of Chicago. 
In Fairbanks, our farthest north city, near the Arctic Circle, the climate offers 
certain problems, but nothing that enterprising people cannot overcome. Ac- 
tually, weather conditions in Fairbanks are no more unfavorable than in many 
areas of the Northern States. 

Alaska contains the heart of America’s remaining timber resources, mining 
resources which encompass virtually every known mineral (31 of the 33 ‘minerals 
and metals now on the strategic list are known to exist in Alaska), good agriculture 
land which should support hundreds of thousands of people, and some of the most 
profitable fisheries that exist on this earth. 

These are known resources. In addition, geologists state that Alaska contains 
a great reserve of petroleum that certainly will one day be tapped. It is clear that 
Alaska itself has repaid America over’and over again for its purchase, and holds 
forth a promise of return that will make its original purchase price seem com- 
paratively inconsequential. 

I might also point out its southernmost city is less than 600 miles from the 
United States, not only is it contiguous to our continent, it is part of our continent, 
and it is separated from our Nation only by the friendly Dominion of Canada. 
Surely, Alaska itself, has won the right to be considered a full-fleged part of the 
United States—and, indeed, the Supreme Court has held it to be such. 

How about its people? What is an Alaskan? In only rare cases is he a person 
who was born and reared in Alaska. I am certain that if I were to ask any one of 
you Congressmen who are members of this committee to raise your hand and state 
the name of your State, I could startle you. I could go back to my newspaper, 
make a proper appeal in the paper, and send to you a large number of letters from 
oor who are former residents of your State and who are now living in Alaska. 

ach and every one of you on this committee must realize that Alaska is the 
condensed essence of you and your State. Seventy-five percent of our people in 
Alaska have migrated from every State of the Union—Mississippi, Florida, Maine, 
Wyoming, California—from all of our 48 States. The remaining are native-born 
white Alaskans, and the natives of the Territory. 

I must add that when we speak of Alaska natives, we speak of Americans. For 
instance, there are the Eskimos along the Arctic coast who have voluntarily formed 
themselves into National Guard units, and maintain of their own free will, a con- 
stant vigilance on the shores of Siberia which are within their sight. 

I want you to realize the full extent of the loyalty to the United States that 
exists in Alaska. Never has this loyalty been in doubt. Alaska has given its 
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blood in defense of America in two world wars, and it has paid (and continues to 
pay) its full measure of Federal income taxes. . 

t is significant to note, during this period of turbulence in our world today, 
that not once in the history of the Territory has a hint of scandal concerning 
subversive activities ever arisen. Alaskans are true Americans who hope they can 
win recognition from Congress, but who will continue to be loyal, tax-paying 
subjects of the United States, through hell or high water, until that wonderful 
day comes when we are accepted into the Union of States. - 

it should be evident to you why American citizens want the full rights of citizen- 
ship. But, I believe that some of you are “spoiled” in the sense that like the 
child of a fortunate family, you do not know what it is like to be in want. _ 

Have you ever heard the expression that “he might grow up to be President 
some day?” That is the fond hope of many parents when they look at their child. 
But have you ever considered how this applies to a Territory where a father’s 
fondest hope is that his child will grow up with the right just to vote for our 
President some day? 

You cannot know how you miss the rights of American citizenship until you 
have done without them day in and day out, through the years, through success 
and failure, and through life’s darkest moments, the times when you want to 
write to a Congressman and complain, or register your protest in a ballot box. 

These may seem like small things, but I am convinced after my years of residence 
in Alaska that they are the greatest handicaps of all. 

Possibiy this committee wants to hear from me primarily because I am a 
businessman. In brief, I purchased the farthest north newspaper on this conti- 
nent 6 years ago. I was sufficiently intrigued by opportunities apparent on every 
hand in the heart of our great land of Alaska to liquidate sound, conservative 
investment in the States to finance the purchase. Within a few years this news- 
paper has more than tripled its circulation. 

You might say that this was a natural product of a booming Alaska defense 
center. Actually, there isn’t so much of a boom and there are a lot of headaches 
and heartaches connected with being in business in Alaska. 

After my experience, I have no wonder concerning the reason why business and 
industrial expansion is curtaiied in Alaska. 

The facts of the matter are that Alaska has everything it takes in the way of 
resources to make free enterprise profitable but our Nation has placed so many 
obstacles in the way a businessman is fortunate if he makes a reasonable return 
from his investment, regardiess of the nature of his enterprise. Let me give you 
some examples: 

A merchant orders a carload of merchandise from the Middle West, general 
merchandise, freight of ali kinds. The freight rate from the Middle West to the 
port of Seattle is $3.70 per hundred (plus tax, generally 15 percent). A following 
car of identical or similar merchandise is on its way to Hawaii, or Japan, or Hong 
Kong, or to any destination beyond Seattle other than Alaska. 

That following car is transported over the same route in the same train (pre- 
sumably at the same cost to the carrier), but the rate on its contents is $2.34 per 
hundred. The Alaskan businessman has the “privilege” of paying a 57 percent 
higher rate to move his merchandise to the Seattle port. And of course he 
has yet to move this merchandise from Seattle to his place of business in Alaska. 
And I assure you gentlemen, that the rate he pays to Seattle looks good when 
compared to the rate he will pay from Seattle to his Alaskan address. 

Nor can our Alaskan businessman ship his merchandise he purchases in the Mid- 
die West to Alaska by various other methods which may be more efficient and 
cheaper. 

If his place of business were in Oregon or Washington, or any of the 48 States, 
and his merchandise originates in the Great Lakes region, he may choose to ship 
across country on a Canadian rail line to a Canadian port then by Canadian ship, 
or any foreign bottom, to any American port (as long as it isn’t an Alaskan port). 

But our Alaskan businessman must comply with laws which apply to him and 
not to his brother businessman in the States. The Alaskan must ship to and 
from a United States port in a United States ship. 

If our Alaskan businessman ships products to the States, he faces similar 
handicaps in striving to make a profit and stay in business. For instanee, when 
a car of Alaskan canned salmon is shipped from Seattle to its destination in the 
Midwest, followed by another car of canned salmon from Japan, the Alaskan 
must pay a higher freight rate than that charged his Japanese competitor. 

Because his lines of supply are long and siow, the Alaskan businessman must 
keep considerable more money in working capital and inventory than his brother 
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businessman in the States. It has been estimated that the average business in 
Alaska requires from 2 to 6 times the operating capital to do the same volume of 
business which would be required in the Btates. I know that in my own particular 
business the operating capital required is approximately 2}4 times that which I 
would need to operate a newspaper of similar size in the States. 

Assuming that the Alaskan businessman needs more cash than he has available 
(to pay for the special freight rate, poe He goes to a bank for a loan 
cerns as security a first mortgage on a half-million dollar property for a loan of 
$25,000. Undoubtedly the Alaskan will pay 8 percent interest, where in the 
States he would pay 5 or 6 percent. Investment capital cannot be attracted to 
Alaska because of an unstable economy forced to operate under the 1884 organic 
act, and money is a vital necessity in a rapidly growing area—demand for it is 
high—so our Alaskan enjoys the privilege of paying an additional percentage for 
his business loans. 

Speaking of special interest rates Alaskans enjoy, let me give you another illus- 
tration of that privilege. I happened to be one of the first members on the 
Fairbanks Municipal Utilit 
Was an experience which really opened my eyes to one of the aspects of being a 
second-class American citizen: The Fairbanks Municipal Utilities System is 
financed with two revenue bond issues totaling $7 million. The citizens of 
oe elas are paying 4% percent interest on $3 million and 4% percent interest on 

million. 

Now please keep in mind that these bond issues are conservative and sound, the 
operation was and is being supervised by one of the leading utility engineering 
concerns in the United States. The operation showed feasibility and has been 
proven, and at present has a very substantial cash operating surplus. 

Any place in the United States, these income tax exempt bonds would have 
sold for not more than 3% percent, but because we are located in unstable Alaska, 
approximately 8,000 citizens of Fairbanks are paying in excess interest, over the 
20-year life of these securities, $1,400,000. Almost $1! million to pay for the 
privilege of living in our great Territory of Alaska. As an Alaskan newspaper 
publisher, I am able to enjoy certain exclusive privileges of my own. One of these 
privileges is the price I pay for newsprint delivered to our plant in Fairbanks. 

Part of our newsprint ey a to 300 tons a year—comes from Powell 
River Paper Co. in Powell River, British Columbia. Canadian ships maintain 


regular weekly schedules between Westover, British Columbia, near Powell River, | 


and southeastern Alaska ports and it would appear logical to move this Powell 
River newsprint on Canadian ships. Perhaps our Nation’s lawmakers felt salt 
air improves newsprint quality when they enacted the Jones Act, or perhaps they 
felt all Alaskans had only to bend over and pick up another handfull of gold 
nuggets when they had need of cash, and could afford deluxe freight rates, or 
perhaps concern was only felt in protecting what was considered the best interests 


_ of United States commerce. 


Whatever the basic reasoning, under existing conditions I must ship this 
Canadian newsprint south to Seattle, pay Seattle terminal charges for the privilege 
of unloading the shipment on the Seattle dock. Then loading again on a ship 
which shortly takes our newsprint back north, past British Columbia where it 
originated, and on to Alaska. I have received estimates from rating experts, 
who I believe to be reliable, to the effect that this little round-trip sea voyage 
which my newsprint shipments enjoy adds approximately $17.70 per ton to the 
freight cost. In other words, newsprint costs me $134 per ton, plus freight 
charges averaging $77 per ton additional when it is shipped from British Columbia 
to Seattle, to Seward, Riaika by boat; via the United States railroad to Fairbanks, 
and trucked to our plant approximately 4 blocks from the rail yards. 

In comparison, if conditions allowed shipping directly to an Alaskan port from 
British Columbia, it appears newsprint freight would amount to $59.30 per ton, 
as compared to $77. 

Therefore you see that I am indeed a fortunate businessman. I have the rare 
privilege of printing my newspaper on the most expensive newsprint consumed on 
this continent (in fact I believe the most expensive in the world). 

Apparently, it matters not to our Government that I live in a land where there 
are millions of trees that make excellent newsprint. I can see these trees and 
possibilities of cutting my expenses and building Alaska. I can see a dozen ways 
to profit my enterprise, and my Nation. But, who ever asks me? Except at 
hearings such as this; a hearing in which I am testifying as a beggar before people 
who need not pay any attention. 

I am sold on Alaska. I believe in the Territory. I believe that America is 
doing itself a terrible harm by not properly developing resources that could enrich 


ies Board which was formed a few years ago. This - 
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every person in our great country. What I seek isn’t some form of inflation based 
on defense expenditures. What I want is the legitimate development of itremen- 
dous natural resources which belong to America, and which are the basis of all the 


- real prosperity which comes to human beings. 


As an example of just one of Alaska’s untapped. resources, let me touch very 
briefly on one with which I believe most of you gentlemen are familiar and that is 
development of the Gubik natural-gas structure north of Fairbanks. This 
natural-gas deposit is located not in the vast Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4, 
but rather within public land withdrawal order No. 82 adjoining pet 4; an area 
withdrawn on a temporary order in 1943—14 years ago. For several years Alas- 
kans have endeavored to obtain the right to help themselves—and our Nation— 
by developing.this natural-gas deposit which is only 320 miles north of Fairbanks. 

e have asked only that a reasonable and sufficient area containing the gas 
deposit be returned to public domain, and opened for competitive bidding by 
private capital which is interested in the great potential inherent in the develop- 
ment of this resource. 

Thousands and thousands of hours have been spent by Alaskans toward what 
should be the comparatively simple matter of making this area available. The 
majority of those working on this matter, including myself, have no immediate 

rsonal interest in the actual development and no immediate personal gain. 
We simply cannot see any logical reason for this great resource to lay idle year 
after year when development shows definite feasibility, and will contribute so 
much in reduced costs to Alaskans and to all taxpayers of our great country, as 
well as paving the road for many other types of development. 

As just one example of many benefits to be derived from allowing Alaskans to 
proceed with this particular project: Estimates indicate savings on fuel cost alone 
at just one large military base would be in excess of $117,000 annually. Now 
remember this is the savings on fuel alone at just one major base (of the five which 
would be served when this project is consummated) and does not include savings 
on many thousand man-hours now occupied in coal handling. 

It is my belief that a very conservative estimate of the savings accruing to 
United States taxpayers which would result in utilizing natural gas at Alaskan 
military bases would be not less than $1,400,000 annually and even in this day of 
inflation, that seems like a lot of money to me. 

And please remember, gentlemen, all that is necessary to obtain this savings 
for American taxpayers is to allow Alaskans the opportunity of developing just 
one resource which now lies dormant. 

In my opinion, America today is badly in need of resources of two kinds: 
First of all, we must have the raw materials from which true riches stem; second, 
we must have room for free enterprise that will attract hundreds of thousands of 
people from every State in the Union—people who have the deep desire to 
pioneer—be they individuals with an ax, or large corporations with great invest- 
ment capital. 

But, gentlemen, it has become clear that America will never build a new empire 
that is based on principles different from those that created the great United 
States of America. Our Nation is built on democracy—private enterprise—and 
the pride of its citizens. ° 

There are those who contend that Alaska’s failure to efficiently utilize all of its 
great resources for the betterment of the Territory and our country is the fault of 
Alaskans. We contend that—beyond the shadow of a doubt—the fault lies right 
at the feet of the United States, which has neglected Alaska to a point where 
hardy pioneers have given up, and Americans in every State of the Union are 
losing a heritage because of this neglect. 

The second-class American citizens of Alaska ask that you put an end to this 
neglect—now—that you give us a fighting chance to prove our worth and our 
ability to develop our great Territory as a State in a sound economic climate 
which we must depend on you to provide. 

Allow us the right to govern ourselves and to chart our own course, as other 
States do. 

Allow us the opportunity to develop our multitude of natural resources. 

Allow us the right to contribute the fruits of this development to the further 
enrichment of our great country, in short, 

Allow us the rights and privileges of first-class American citizenship, and in a 
few short years, gentlemen, I give my solemn oath that Alaska and Alaskans will 

rove beyond all possible doubt that we merit full membership in that union of 
States, and will contribute immeasurably to the greatest democracy on earth, 


(The bills on which these hearings were held follow:) 
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[S. 49, 85th Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL To provide for the admission of the State of Alaska into the Union 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, subject to the provisions of this Act, and upon 
issuance of the proclamation required by section 8 (c) of this Act, the State of 
Alaska is hereby declared to be a State of the United States of America, is declared 
admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the other States in ‘all respects 
whatever, and the constitution formed pursuant to the provisions of the Act of the 
Territorial Legislature of Alaska entitled ‘‘An Act to provide for the holding of a 
constitutional convention to prepare a constitution for the State of Alaska; to 
submit the constitution to the people for adoption or rejection; to prepare for the 
admission of Alaska as a State; to make an appropriation; and setting an effective 
date’, approved March 19, 1955 (ch. 46, Session Laws of Alaska, 1955), and 
adopted by a vote of the people of Alaska in the election held on April 24, 1956, is 
hereby found to be republican in form and in conformity with the Constitution of 
the United States and the principles of the Declaration of Independence, and is 
hereby accepted, ratified, and confirmed. 

Sec. 2. The State of Alaska shall consist of al! the territory, together with the 
territorial waters appurtenant thereto, now included in the Territory of Alaska. 

Sec. 3. The constitution of the State of Alaska shall always be republican in 
form and shall not be repugnant to the Constitution of the United States and the 
principles of the Declaration of ludependence. 

Sec. 4. As a compact with the United States, said State and its people do agree 
and declare that they forever disclaim all right and title to any lands or other 
property not granted or confirmed to the State or its political subdivisions by or 
under the authority of this Act, the right or title to which is held by the United 
States or is subject to disposition by the United States, and to any lands or other 
ner pg (including fishing rights), the right or title to which may be held by any 

ndians, Eskimos, or Aleuts (hereinafter called natives), or is held by the United 
States in trust for said natives; that all such lands or other property, belonging to 
the United States or which may belong to said natives, shall be and remain under 
the absolute jurisdiction and control of the United States until disposed of under 
its authority, except to such extent as the Congress has prescribed or may here- 
after prescribe, and except when held by individual natives in fee without restric- 
tions ‘on alienation: Provided, That nothing contained in this Act shall recognize 
deny, enlarge, impair, or otherwise affect any claim against the United States, and 
any such claim shall be governed by the laws of the United States applicable 
thereto; and nothing in this Act is intended or shall be construed as a finding 
interpretation, or construction by the Congress that any law applicable thereto 
authorizes, establishes, recognizes, or confirms the validity or invalidity of any 
such claim, and the determination of the applicability or effect of any such claim 
shall be unaffected by anything in this Act: And provided further, That no taxes 
shall be imposed by said State upon any lands or other property now owned or 
hereafter acquired by the United States or which, as hereinabove set forth, may 
belong to said natives, except to such extent as the Congress has prescribed or 
may hereafter prescribe, and except when held by individual natives in fee without 
restrictions on alienation. 

Sec. 5. The State of Alaska and its political subdivisions, respectively, shall 
have and retain title to all property, real and personal, title to which is in the 
Territory of Alaska or any of the subdivisions. Except as provided in section 6 
hereof, the United States shall retain title to all property, real and personal, to 
which it has title, including public lands. 

Sec. 6. (a) For the purpose of furthering the development of and expansion of 
communities, the State of Alaska is hereby granted and shall be entitled to select 
from lands within national forests in Alaska which are vacant and unappropriated 
at the time of their selection not to exceed four hundred thousand acres of land, 
and from the other public lands of the United States in Alaska which are vacant, 
unappropriated, and unreserved at the time of their selection not to exceed another 
four hundred thousand acres of land, all of which shall be adjacent to established 
communities or suitable for prospective community centers and recreational 
areas. Such lands shall be selected by the State of Alaska with the approval of the 
Secretary of Agriculture as to national forest lands and with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior as to other public lands: Provided, That nothing hereia 
contained shall affect any valid existing claim, location, or entry under the laws 
of the United States, whether for homestead, mineral, right-of-way, or other 
purpose whatsoever, or shall affect the rights of any such owner, claimant, locator, 
or entryman to the full use and enjoyment of the land so occupied. 
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(b) The State of Alaska, in addition to any other grants made in this section, 
is hereby granted and shall be entitled to select, within twenty-five years after 
the admission of Alaska into the Union, not to exceed one hundred two million 
five hundred and fifty thousand acres from the public lands of the United States 
in Alaska which are vacant, unappropriated, and unreserved at the time of their 
selection: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall affect any valid existing 
claim, location, or entry under the laws of the United States, whether for home- 
stead, mineral, right-of-way, or other purpose whatsoever, or shall affect the 
rights of any such owner, claimant, locator, or entryman to the full use and 
enjoyment of the land so occupied. 

(c) Block 32, and the structures and improvements thereon, in the city of 
Juneau are granted to the State of Alaska for any or all of the following purposes 
or a combination thereof: A residence for the Governor, a State museum, or park 
and recreational use. 

(d) Block 19, and the structures and improvements thereon, and the interests 
of the United States in blocks C and 7, and the structures and improvements 
thereon, in the city of Juneau, are hereby granted to the State of Alaska. 

(e) All real and personal property of the United States situated in the Territory 
of Alaska which is specifically used for the sole purpose of conservation and 
protection of the fisheries and wildlife of Alaska, under the provisions of the Alaska 
game law of July 1, 1943 (57 Stat. 301; 48 U. S. C., secs. 192-211), as amended, 
and under the provisions of the Alaska commercial fisheries laws of June 26, 1906 
(34 Stat. 478; 48 U.S. C., sees. 230-239 and 241-242), and June 6, 1924 (43 Stat. 
465; 48 U.S. C., sees. 221-228), as supplemented and amended, shall be transferred 
and conveyed to the State of Alaska by the appropriate Federal agency: Provided, 
That such transfer shall not include lands withdrawn or otherwise set apart as 
refuges or reservations for the protection of wildlife nor facilities utilized in 
connection therewith, or in connection with general research activities relating to 
fisheries or wildlife. Commencing with the year during which Alaska is admitted 
into the Union, the Secretary of the Treasury, at the close of each fiscal year, 
shall pay to the State of Alaska 70 per centum of the net proceeds, as determined 
by the Secretary of the Interior, derived during such fiscal year from all sales of 
sealskins or sea-otter skins made in accordance with the provisions of the Act of 
February 26, 1944 (58 Stat. 100; 16 U. 8. C., secs. 63la—631q), as supplemented 
and amended. Nothing in this Act shall be construed as affecting the rights of 
the United States under the provisions of the Act of February 26, 1944 (58 Stat. 
100; 16 U. 8. C. 631), as amended, and the Act of June 28, 1937 (50 Stat. 325; 
16 U. S. C. 772), as amended. 

(f) Five per centum of the proceeds of sale of public lands lying within said 
State which shall be sold by the United States subsequent to the admission of said 
State into the Union, after deducting all the expenses incident to such sales, shall 
ae paid to said State to be used for the support of the public schools within said 

tate. 

(g) All lands granted in quantity to and authorized to be selected by the State 
of Alaska by this Act shall be selected in such manner as the laws of the State may 
provide, and in conformity with such regulations as the Secretary of the Interior 
may prescribe. The authority to make selections shall never be alienated or bar- 
gained away, in whole or in part, by the State. Upon the revocation of any order 
of withdrawal in Alaska, the order of reoveation shall provide for a period of not 
less than ninety days before the date on which it otherwise becomes effective, if 
subsequent to the admission of Alaska into the Union, during which period the 
State of Alaska shall have a preferred right of selection, subject to the requirements 
of this Act, except as against prior existing valid rights or as against equitable 
claims subject to allowance and confirmation. Such preferred right of selection 
shall have precedence over the preferred right of application created by section 4 
of the Act of September 27, 1944 (58 Stat. 748; 43 U. S. C., sec. 282), as now or 
hereafter amended, but not over other preference rights new conferred by law. 
Where any lands desired by the State are unsurveyed at the time of their selection, 
the Secretary of the Interior shall survey the experior boundaries of the area 
requested without any interior subdivision thereof and shall issue a patent for such 
selected area in terms of the exterior boundary survey; where any lands desired 
by the State are surveyed at the time of their selection, the boundaries of the area | 
requested shall conform to the public land subdivisions established by the approval 
of the survey. All lands duly selected by the State of Alaska pursuant to this 
Act shall be patented to the State by the Secretary of the Interior. As used in 
this subsection, the words ‘‘equitable claims subject to allowance and confirma- 
tion” include, without limitation, claims of holders of permits issued by the 
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Department of Agriculture on lands eliminated from national forests, whose 
permits have been terminated only because of such elimination and who own 
valuable improvements on such lands. 

(h) Any lease, permit, license, or contract issued under the Mineral Leasing 
Act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 437; 30 U. 8. C., sec. 181 and following), as 
amended, or under the Alaska Coal Leasing Act of October 20, 1914 (38 Stat. 741; 
30 U. S. C., sec. 432 and following), as amended, shall have the effect of with- 
drawing the lands subject thereto from selection by the State of Alaska under 
this Act, unless such lease, permit, license, or contract is in effect on the date of 
approval of this Act, and unless an application to select such lands is filed with 
the Secretary of the Interior within a period of five years after the date of the 
admission of Alaska into the Union. Such selections shall be made only from 
lands that are otherwise open to selection under this Act, and shall include the 
entire area that is subject to each lease, permit, license, or contract involved in 
the selections. Any patent for lands so selected shall vest in the State of Alaska 
all right, title, and interest of the United States in and to any such lease, permit, 
license, or contract that remains outstanding on the effective date of the patent, 
including the right to all rentals, royalties, and other payments accruing after 
that date under such lease, permit, license, or contract, and including any authority 
that may have been retained by the United States to modify the terms -and 
conditions of such lease, permit, license, or contract: Provided, That nothing 
herein contained shall affect the continued validity of any such lease, permit, 
license, or contract or any rights arising thereunder. 


(i) All grants made or confirmed under this Act shall include mineral deposits. 


The grants of mineral lands to the State of Alaska under subsections (a) and (b) of 
this section are made upon the express condition that all sales grants, deeds, or 
patents for any of the mineral lands so granted shall be subject to and contain a 
reservation to the State of all of the minerals in the lands so sold, granted, deeded, 
or patented, together with the right to prospect for, mine, and remove the same. 
Mineral deposits in such lands shall be subject to lease by the State as the State 
legislature may direct: Provided, That any lands or minerals hereafter disposed of 
contrary to the provisions of this section shall be forfeited to the United States 
by appropriate proceedings instituted by the Attorney General for that purpose 
in the United States District Court for Alaska. 

(j) No order of withdrawal of public lands in Alaska made within a period of 
five years after the date of approval of this Act shall have the effect of with- 
drawing the lands affected thereby from selection by the State of Alaska under this 
Act, provided such lands are otherwise open to selection under this Act, and 

rovided an application to select such lands is filed with the Secretary of the 
nterior before the end of said period of five years. The foregoing restriction shall 
not extend to withdrawals for defense or for Coast Guard purposes. 

(k) The schools and colleges provided for in this section shall forever remain 
under the exclusive control of the State, or its governmental subdivisions, and no 
part of the proceeds arising from the sale or disposal of any lands granted herein 
for educational purposes shall be used for the support of any sectarian or de- 
nominational school, college, or university. 

(1) Grants previously made to the Territory of Alaska are hereby confirmed and 
transferred to the State of Alaska upon its admission. Effective upon the ad- 
mission of the State of Alaska into the Union, section 1 of the Act of March 4, 1915 
(38 Stat. 1214; 48 U. S. C., sec. 353), as amended, and the last sentence of section 
35 of the Act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 450; 30 U.S. C., sec. 191), as amended, 
are repealed; but such repeal shall not affect any outstanding lease, permit, license, 
or contract issued under said section 1, as amended, or any rights or powers with 
respect to such lease, permit, license, or contract, and shall not affect the disposi- 
tion of the proceeds or income derived prior to such repeal from any lands reserved 
under said section 1, as amended, or derived thereafter from any disposition of 
the reserved lands or an interest therein made prior to such repeal. 

(m) The grants provided for in this Act shall be in lieu of the grant of land for 

urposes of internal improvements made to new States by section 8 of the Act of 
ptember 4, 1841 (5 Stat. 455), and sections 2378 and 2379 of the Revised 
Statutes (43 U. 8S. C., sec. 857), and in lieu of the swamp-land grant made by the 
Act of September 28, 1850 (9 Stat. 520), and section 2479 of the Revised Statutes 
(43 U. 8. C., sec. 982), and in lieu of the grant of thirty thousand acres for each 
Senator and Representative in Congress made by the Act of July 2, 1862, as 
amended (12 Stat. 503; 7 U.S. C., secs. 301-308), which grants are hereby declared 
not to extend to the State of Alaska. 
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(n) The Submerged Lands Act of 1953 (Public Law 31, Eighty-third Congress, 
first session; 67 Stat. 29) shall be applicable to the State of Alaska and the said 
State shall have the same rights as do existing States thereunder. . 

Sec. 7. Upon enactment of this Act, it shall be the duty of the President of 


- the United States, not later than July 3, 1958, to certify such fact to the Governor 


of Alaska. Thereupon the Governor, on or after July 3, 1958, and not later than 
August 1, 1958, shall issue his proclamation for the elections, as hereinafter 
provided, for officers of all elective offices provided for by the constitution of the 
proposed State of Alaska, but the officers so elected. shall in any event include 
two Senators and one Representative in Congress. 

Sec. 8. (a) The proclamation of the Governor of Alaska required by section 7 
shall provide for holding of a primary election on September 11, 1958, and a 
general election on October 14, 1958, and at such elections the officers required 
to be elected as provided in section 7 shall be, and officers for other elective offices 

rovided for in the constitution of the proposed State of Alaska may be, chosen 
fe the people. Such elections shall be held, and the qualifications of voters 
thereat shall be, as prescribed by the constitution of the proposed State of Alaska 
for the election of members of the proposed State legislature. The returns thereof 
shall be made and certified in such manner as the constitution of the proposed 
State of Alaska may prescribe. The Governor of Alaska shall certify the results 
of said elections, as so ascertained, to the President of the United States. 

(b) At an election designated by ene of the Governor of Alaska, 
which may be the general election held pursuant to subsection (a) of this section, 
or a Territorial general election, or a special election, there shall be submitted to 
the electors qualified to vote in said election, for adoption or rejection, the following 


propositions: 
(1) The boundaries of the State of Alaska shall be prescribed in the Act of 
Gameeen eppeeveg a. sisi 5 cei sess ads Nadi ale detent , and all claims 


(date of approval of this Act) 

of this State to any areas of land or sea outside the boundaries so prescribed are 
hereby irrevocably relinquished to the United States. 

‘*(2) All provisions of the Act of Congress approved -_-.....-.-...---------. 

(date of approval of this Act) 
reserving rights or powers to the United States, as well as those prescribing the 
terms or conditions of the grants of lands or other property therein made to the 
State of Alaska, are consented to fully by said State and its people.” 

In the event the foregoing propositions are adopted at said election by a majority 
of the legal votes cast on said submission, the proposed constitution of the proposed 


’ State of Alaska, ratified by the people at the election held on April 24, 1956, shall 


be deemed amended accordingly. In the event the foregoing propositions are not 
adopted at said election by a majority of the legal votes cast on said submission, 
the provisions of this Act shall thereupon cease to be effective. 

The Governor of Alaska is hereby authorized and directed to take such action 
as may be necessary or appropriate to insure the submission of said propositions 
to the people. The return of the votes cast on said propositions shall be made by 
the election officers directly to the Secretary of Alaska, who shall certify the results 
of the submission to the Governor. The Governor shall certify the results of said 
submission, as so ascertained, to the President of the United States. 

(c) If the President shall find that the propositions set forth in the preceding 
subsection have been duly adopted by the poop of Alaska, the President, upon 
certification of the returns of the election of the officers required to be elected as 
provided in section 7 of this Act, shall thereupon issue his proclamation an- 
nouncing the results of said election as so ascertained. Upon the issuance of said 
proclamation by the President, the State of Alaska shall be deemed admitted into 
the Union as provided in section 1 of this Act. 

Until the said State is so admitted into the Union, all of the officers of said 
Territory, including the Delegate in Congress from said Territory, shall continue 
to discharge the duties of their respective offices. Upon the issuance of said 
proclamation by the President of the United States and the admission of the State 
of Alaska into the Union, the officers elected at said election, and qualified under 
the provisions of the constitution and laws of said State, shall proceed to exercise 
all the functions pertaining to their offices in or under or by authority of the 
government of said State, and officers not required to be elected at said initial 
election shall be selected or continued in office as provided by the constitution and 
laws of said State. The Governor of said State shall certify the election of the 
Senators and Representative in the manner required by law, and the said Senators 
and Representative shall be entitled to be admitted to seats in Congress and to all 
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the rights and privileges of Senators and Representatives of other States in the 
Congress of the United States. 

Sec. 9. The State of Alaska upon its admission into the Union shall be entitled 
to one Representative until the taking effect of the next reapportionment, and such 
Representative shall be in addition to the membership of the House of Repre- 
sentatives as now prescribed by law: Provided, That such temporary increase in 
the membership shall not operate to either increase or decrease the permanent 
membership of the House of Representatives as prescribed in the Act of August 
8, 1911 (37 Stat. 13) nor shall such temporary increase affect the basis of appor- 
tionment established by the Act of November 15, 1941 (55 Stat. 761; 2 U.S. C., 
sec. 2a), for the Eighty-third Congress and each Congress thereafter. 

Sec. 10. (a) Nothing in this Act shall affect the establishment, or the right, 

ownership, and authority of the United States in Mount McKinley National 
’ Park, as now or hereafter constituted; but exclusive jurisdiction, in all cases, shall 
be exercised by the United States for the national park, as now or hereafter con- 
stituted; saving, however, to the State of Alaska the right to serve civil or criminal 
process within the limits of the aforesaid park in suits or prosecutions for or on 
account of rights acquired, obligations incurred, or crimes committed in said State, 
but outside of said park; and saving further to the said State the right to tax per- 
sons and corporations, their franchises and property on the lands included in said 
park; and saving also to the persons residing now or. hereafter in such area the 
right to vote at all elections held within the respective political subdivisions of 
their residence in which the park is situated. 

(b) Notwithstanding the admission of the State of Alaska into the Union, 
authority is reserved in the United States, subject to the proviso hereinafter set 
forth, for the exercise by the Congress of the United States of the power of exclu- 
sive legislation, as provided by article I, section 8, clause 17, of the Constitution of 
the United States, in all cases whatsoever over such tracts or parcels of land as, 
immediately prior to the admission of said State, are owned by the United States 
and held for military, naval, Air Force, or Coast Guard purposes, whether such 
lands were acquired by cession and transfer to the United States by Russia and 
set aside by Act of Congress or by Executive order or proclamation of the President 
_ or the Governor of Alaska for the use of the United States, or were acquired by the 
' United States by purchase, condemnation, donation, exchange, or otherwise: 
Provided, (i) That the State of Alaska shall always have the right to serve civil or 
criminal process within the said tracts or parcels of land in suits or prosecutions 
for or on account of rights acquired, obligations incurred, or crimes committed 
within the said State but outside of the said tracts or parcels of land; (ii) that the 
reservation of authority in the United States for the exercise by the Congress of the 
United States of the power of exclusive legislation over the lands aforesaid shall 
not operate to prevent such lands from being a part of the State of Alaska, or to 
prevent the said State from exercising over or upon such lands, concurrently with 
the United States, any jurisdiction whatsoever which it would have in the absence 
of such reservation of authority and which is consistent with the laws hereafter 
enacted by the Congress pursuant to such reservation of authority; and (iii) that 
such power of exclusive legislation shall rest and remain in the United States only 
so long as the particular tract or parcel of land involved is owned by the United 
States and used for military, naval, air force, or coast guard purposes. 

Sec. 11. Effective upon the admission of Alaska into the Union— 

(a) The analysis of chapter 5 of title 28, United States Code, immediately 
preceding section 81 of such title, is amended by inserting immediately after and 
underneath item 81 of such analysis, a new item to be designated as item 81A 
and to read as follows: 


“S1A. Alaska’ 

(b) Title "98, United States Code, is amended by ie ianeitlaittiie after 
section 81 thereof a new section, to be designated as section 81A, and to read as 
follows: 


*§81A. Alaska 


“Alaska constitutes one judicial district. 

“Court shall be held at Anchorage, Fairbanks, Juneau, and Nome.” 

(c) Section 133 of title 28, United States Code, is amended by inserting in the 
table of districts and judges in such section immediately above the item: “Arizona 

* 2”, a new item as follows: ‘‘Alaska * * * 1’’ 

@ The first paragraph of section 373 of title 28, United States Code, as hereto- 
fore amended, is further amended by striking out the words: “the District Court 
for the Territory of Alaska,”: Provided, That the amendment made by this 
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subsection shall not affect the rights of any judge who may have retired before it 
takes effect; 

(e) The words “the District Court for the Territory of Alaska,’ are stricken 
out wherever they appear in sections 460, 610, 753, 1252, 1291, 1292, and 1346 
of title 28, United States Code; 

(f) The first paragraph of section 1252 of title 28, United States Code, is further 
ee by striking out the word ‘‘Alaska,” from the clause relating to courts of 
recor 

(g) Subsection (2) of section 1294 of title 28, United States Code, is repealed 
and the later subsections of such section are renumbered accordingly: 

(h) Subsection (a) of section 2410 of title 28, United States Code is amended 
am a out the words: “including the District Court for the Territory of 

as a,’’; 

(i) Section 3241 of title 18, United States Code, is amended by striking out the 
words: ‘District Court for the Territory of Alaska, the’’; 

(j) Subsection (e) of section 3401 of title 18, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out the words: ‘‘for Alaska or’’; 

(k) Section 3771 of title 18, United States Code, as heretofore amended, is 
further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section the 
words: “the Territory of Alaska,’’; 

(1) Seetion 3772 of title 18, United States Code, as heretofore amended, is 
further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section the 
words: ‘‘the Territory of Alaska,’’; and 

(m) Section 2072 of title 28, United States Code, as heretofore amended, is 
further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section the 
words: “and of the District Court for the Territory of Alaska’. 

Sec. 12. No writ, action, indictment, cause, or proceeding pending in the 
District Court for the Territory of Alaska on the date when said Territory shall 
become a State, and no. case pending in an appellate court upon appeal from the 
District Court for the Territory of Alaska at the time said Territory shall become 
a State, shall abate by the admission of the State of Alaska into the Union, but the 
same shall be transferred and proceeded with as hereinafter provided. 

All civil causes of action and all criminal offenses which shall have arisen or been 
committed prior to the admission of said State, but as to which no suit, action, or 
prosecution shall be pending at the date of such admission, shall be subject to 
prosecution in the appropriate State courts or in the United States District Court 
for the District of Alaska in like manner, to the same extent, and with like right of 
appellate review, as if said State had been created and said courts had been estab- 
lished prior to the accrual of said causes of action or the commission of such 
offenses; and such of said criminal offenses as shall have been committed against 
the laws of the Territory shall be tried and punished by the appropriate courts of 
said State, and such as shall have been committed against the laws of the United 
States shall be tried and punished in the United States District Court for the 
District of Alaska. 

Sec. 13. All appeals taken from the District Court. for the Territory of Alaska 
to the Supreme Court of the United States or the United States Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit, previous to the admission of Alaska as a State, shall be 
prosecuted to final determination as though this Act had not been passed. All 
cases in which final judgment has been rendered in such district court, and in 
which appeals might be had.except for the admission of such State, may still be 
sued out, taken, and prosecuted to the Supreme Court of the United States or the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit under the provisions of then 
existing law, and there held and determined in like manner; and in either case, 
the Supreme Court of the United States, or the United States Court of Appeals, 
in the event of reversal, shall remand the said cause to either the State supreme 
court or other final appellate court of said State, or the United States district 
court for said district, as the case may require: Provided, That the time allowed 
by existing law for appeals from the district court for said Territory shall not be 
enlarged thereby. 

Sec. 14. All causes pending in the District Court for the Territory of Alaska 
at the time of the admission of Alaska as a State which are of such nature as to be 
within the jurisdiction of.a district court of the United States shall be transferred 
to the United States District Court for the District of Alaska for final disposition. 
All other causes pending in the District Court for the Territory of Alaska at the 
time of the admission of Alaska as a State shall be transferred to the appropriate 
State court of Alaska. All final judgments and decrees rendered upon such 
transferred cases in the United States District Court for the District of Alaska 
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may be reviewed by the Supreme Court of the United States or by the United 

States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit in the same manner as is now 

poets by law with reference to the judgments and decrees in existing United 
tates district courts. 

Sec. 15. Jurisdiction of all cases pending or determined in the District Court 
for the Territory of Alaska not transferred to the United States District Court for 
the District of Alaska shall devolve upon and be exercised by the courts of original 
jurisdiction created by said State, which shall be deemed to be the successor of 
the District Court for the Territory of Alaska with respect to cases not so trans- 
ferred and, as such, shall take and retain custody of all records, dockets, journals, 
and files of such court pertaining to such cases. The files and papers in all cases 
so transferred to the United States district court, together with a transcript of all 
book entries to complete the record in such particular cases so transferred, shall 
be in like manner transferred to said district court. 

Sec. 16. All cases pending in the District Court for the Territory of Alaska at 
the time said Territory becomes a State not transferred to the United States 
District Court for the District of Alaska shall be proceeded with and determined 
by the courts created by said State with the right to prosecute appeals.to the 
appellate courts created by said State, and also with the same right to prosecute 
appeals or writs of certiorari from the final determination in said causes made by 
the court of last resort created by such State to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, as now provided by law for appeals and writs of certiorari from the court of 
last resort of a State to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Sec. 17. The first paragraph of section 2 of the Federal Reserve Act (38 Stat. 
251) is amended by striking out the last sentence thereof and inserting in lieu of 
such sentence the following: ‘“‘When any State is hereafter admitted to the Union 
the Federal Reserve districts shall be readjusted by the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System in such manner as to include such State. Every national 
bank in any State shall, upon commencing business or within ninety days after 
admission into the Union of the State in which it is located, become a member 
bank of the Federal Reserve System by subscribing and paying for stock in the 
Federal Reserve bank of its district in accordance with the provisions of this Act 
and shall thereupon be an insured bank under the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act, and failure to do so shall subject such bank to the penalty provided by the 
sixth paragraph of this section.” 

Sec. 18. Section 2 of the Act of October 20, 1914 (38 Stat. 742; 48 U. S. C., sec. 
433), is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 19. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any money in the 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to the State of Alaska 
the sum of $15,000,000. to be used for the following purposes: Construction and 
improvement of harbors, and State surveys of land granted to the State of Alaska 
under this Act. 

Sxc. 20. (a) The State of Alaska shall be entitled to share in authorized or 
appropriated funds that may hereafter become available for apportionment under 
the Federal Aid Road Act approved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amended, 
and supplemented, upon the same terms and conditions as any of the several 
States and the State of Alaska shall be included in the calculations to determine the 
basis of apportionment of such funds: Provided, That for a period of fifteen years 
after the admission of Alaska into the Union, the maximum Federal share payable 
on account of any project constructed under this section in the State of Alaska 
shall be calculated, in accordance with section 11 of the Federal Highway Act, 
approved November 9, 1921 (42 Stat. 212), as amended and supplemented, on the 
basis of the areas of unappropriated and unreserved public lands and nontaxable 
Indian lands, individual and tribal, existing in Alaska on the date of approval of 
this Act and such share shall continue on the same basis irrespective of any change 
in such areas during the fifteen-year period. 

(b) In addition to all other sums heretofore authorized to be appropriated for 
the construction of roads in Alaska, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the construction 
of roads in Alaska after the date of admission of Alaska to the Union, the following 
sums: 

(1) $17,000,000 for the first fiscal year beginning after such date, 

(2) $13,000,000 for the second fiscal year beginning after such date, . 
(3) $9,000,000 for the third fiscal year beginning after such date, 

(4) $5,000,000 for the fourth fiscal year beginning after such date, 

(5) $3,000,000 for the fifth fiscal year beginning after such date, and 
(6) $1,000,000 for the sixth fiscal year beginning after such date. 
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Any portions of the sums listed in the foregoing schedule that are not appropriated 
for the particular fiscal year for which their appropriation is authorized by such 
schedule are hereby authorized to be appropriated for any subsequent fiscal year. 
Searegrenas made pursuant to this subsection shall remain available until 
expended. 

Ke) In addition to all other sums heretofore authorized to be appropriated for 
the maintenance of roads in Alaska, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the maintenance 
of roads in Alaska after the date of the admission of Alaska to the Union, the sum 
of $3,000,000 for each of the first five fiscal years beginning after such date, the 
sum of $2,000,000 for each of the second five fiscal years beginning after such date, 
and the sum of $1,000,000 for each of the third five fiscal years beginning after 
such date. Any portion of the sums mentioned in the preceding sentence not 
appropriated for, or obligated during, the particular fiscal year for which their 
appropriation is authorized by such sentence are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for any subsequent fiscal year. 

(d) Excepting those in the Tongass and Chugach National Forests, all roads 
and trails and rights-of-way for roads and trails situated in the Territory of 
Alaska which on the date of the admission of Alaska into the Union are owned 
by the United States and administered by the Bureau of Public Roads, and all 
real and personal property of the United States situated in the Territory of Alaska 
which is specifically used by the Bureau of Public Roads for the sole purpose of 
construction and maintenance of roads and trails in Alaska outside the Tongass 
and Chugach National Forests shall be transferred and conveyed to the State - 
of Alaska by the appropriate Federal agency. 

Sec. 21. All Acts or parts of Acts in conflict with the provisions of this Act, 
ae passed by the legislature of said Territory or by Congress, are hereby 
repealed. 

Pp [S. 35, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide that the Governor and the secretary of the Territory of Alaska shall be elected by the 
f people of that Territory 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the first sentence of section 2 of the Act of 
— 6, 1900 (31 Stat. 321), as amended, is hereby further amended to read as 
ollows: 

“Sec. 2. The supreme executive power shall be vested in an executive officer, 
whose official title shall be ‘““The Governor of Alaska’”’. At the general election 
in 19— and at each quadrennial general election thereafter, the Governor shall be 
elected by the qualified voters of Alaska and shall hold office for a term of four 
years commencing on the 2d day of January following the date of the election and 
until his successor is elected and qualified. No person shall be eligible to election 
as Governor unless he is a citizen of the United States and a qualified voter of the 
Territory of Alaska, is at least thirty years of age at the time of taking office, and 
has resided within the Territory three years next preceding the election. Such 
election shall be held in the manner now or hereafter provided by law for the elec- 
tion of the Delegate from the Territory to the House of Representatives of the 
United States. he Governor shall reside in Alaska during his term of office and 
be charged with the interests of the United States Government within the 
Territory.” 

Sec. 2. Sections 2A, 2B, and 2C are hereby added to said Act of June 6, 1900, 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2A. The secretary of the Territory shall be elected for a term of four 
years in the same manner as the Governor. Except as herein provided, the duties 
of the secretary shall be the same as provided by general law. 

“Sec. 2B. (j) When a vacancy occurs in the office of Governor caused by death, 
resignation, removal, total and permanent incapacity, or any other absolute dis- 
ability, the secretary shall succeed to the office of Governor and shall hold said 
office for the rest of the term and until a new Governor has been elected and 
qualifies. In the event that such vacancies exist at the same time in both the 
office of Governor and secretary, such other person as may be provided by the 
laws of the Territory shall succeed to the office of Governor or shall act as 
Governor, as the case may be. 

**(2) When for any reason the Governor is temporarily unable to perform his 
functions, the secretary shall act as Governor for him during the period he is unable 
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to serve. If for any reason the secretary is not then available, such other person 
as may be provided by the laws of the Territory shall act as Governor. 

**(3) In the event that a newly elected Governor is unable to take office, a tem- 
one successor shall be elected by a majority vote of all members of the legis- 
ature of the Territory meeting in joint session at the next succeeding term thereof, 
who shall hold office until a successor is elected and qualified at a special election 
to be held within one hundred and twenty days from the date of adjournment of 
such session. 

“Sec. 2C. The Governor or the secretary shall be removed from office on 
impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes and 
misdemeanors. The House of Representatives of the Territory of Alaska shall 
have the sole power of impeachment. Impeachment shall require the concurrence 
of two-thirds of all of the members of the house of representatives. The Senate 
of Alaska shall have the sole power to try all impeachments and when sitting 
for that purpose, the members of the senate shall be on oath or affirmation and 
the senior judge of the Territory of Alaska shall preside. No person shall be 
convicted without the concurrence of three-fourths of all the members of the 
senate. Judgment in the cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to 
removal from office and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, 
trust, or profit under the government of the Territory. Any person convicted 
shall, nevertheless, be liable and subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and 
punishment according to law.” 

Sec. 3. (a) The first paragraph of section 10 of said Act of June 6, 1900, as 
amended, is further amended by striking out the word ‘governor’. 

(b) The second paragraph of said Act of June 6, 1900, as amended, is further 
amended by striking out the words “The officers so appointed” and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘The officers provided for in this Act’’. 

Src. 4. Section 1 of the Act of March 3, 1905 (33 Stat. 1265), is amended by 
striking out the words “‘the Secretary of the Interior’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“the Governor of the Territory’’. 


(Additional material relative to Alaska statehood has been placed 
in the files of the committee.) 


(Whereupon, at 4:25 p. m., the hearing was recessed subject to the 
call of the Chair.) 
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- TERRITORY oF ALASKA, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Juneau, February 1, 1957. 
The CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: At the request of the Alaska Legislature I have the honor to 
transmit a certified copy of house joint memorial No. 1 which respectfully prays 
that the Congress of the United States, at its present session, will adopt legislation 
admitting Alaska as'a State of the Union and seating its duly elected representa- 
tives. 

Respectfully, : 
Warno E. HENDRICKSON, 
Secretary of Alaska. 
In THE HovusE : 


By Rep. Awes, Buckalew, Coghill, Helen Fischer, Vic Fischer, C. Gray, D. Gray, 
Greuel, Hillstrand, Hope, Hopson, F. Johnson, K. Johnson, McNabb, Metcalf, 
oe Riley, Ryan, Sweeney, Taylor, Von Der Heydt, Wirth, Young, and 
Liegler ; 

Hovse Jotnr Memorrat No. 1 


IN THE LEGISLATURE OF THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


TWENTY-THIRD SESSION 


To the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the United States; the 
Honorable Fred Seaton, Secretary of the Interior; the Committee on Interior 
and InsularA ffairs of the United States Senate; the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, United States House of Representatives; the Congress of the 
United States 


Your Memorialist, the Legislature of*the Territorytof Alaska, in Twenty-third 
Session assembled, respectfully represents: 
Whereas statehood in the American union on a basis of full equality has long 
been an aspiration of the people of Alaska, believing in government of, by, and 

for the people; and 

Whereas the people of Alaska have, for a long time past, demonstrated their 
ability and fitness to assume the full rights, obligations, and duties of citizens 
of the United States, and now desire to form themselves into a state, as the 
people of all other territories have done before them; and 

Whereas the people of the United States, Committees of the Congress of the 
United States, and the National platforms of both our major political parties 
have called for the early admission of Alaska to statehood; and 

Whereas the Territory of Alaska has now written and adopted a constitution 
for the proposed State of Alaska, by overwhelming majority, and has elected a 
Representative and Senators to the Congress_of_the United States, as provided 
by the constitution; 

Now, therefore, Your Memorialist, the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, 
respectfully prays that the Congress of the United States, at its present Session, 
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adopt legislation admitting Alaska as a State of the Union and seating its duly 
elected representatives. 

And Your Memorialist will ever pray. 

Passed by the House January 28, 1957. 

; Ricuarp J. GREUEL, 
Speaker of the House. 
Attest: 
Dotores D. Goan, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


Passed by the Senate January 31, 1957. 
Victor C. Rivers, 
President of the Senate. 
Attest: 
KATHERINE T. ALEXANDER, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Certified true, full, and correct. 
; Dotores D. Goan, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
ne I weeny that the within is a full, true, and correct copy of House Joint Memorial 
o. 1. 
Warino E. HENDRICKSON, 
Secretary of Alaska, 





[From the front page of theJDaily Alaska Empire, Juneau, Alaska, March 24, 1957] 
SraTenoop Pout IsYRequEsTED 


Representative A. L. Miller (Republican, of Nebraska), member of the House 
Interior Committee, has asked that the Daily Alaska Empire print the following 
question in the paper as a public service to determine how many of the Territory’s 
residents favor immediate statehood. 

Miller said that in the past he has always favored statehood for Alaska but isn’t 
sure what his position is now. 

Miller’s question: ‘‘Do you favor immediate statehood for Alaska?” 

Replies should be sent to A. L. Miller, room 1025, New House Office Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





[From the Alaska Daily Empire, Juneau, March 25] 
MitterR Expiarns REASONS FOR PoLL ON STATEHOOD 


_ (Eprror’s Norn.—The Daily Alaska Empire is running the complete text of a 

letter received from Representative A. L. Miller (Republican, of Nebraska), 
member of the House Interior Committee, as a public service. Miller explains 
his reasons for questioning immediate statehood for the Territory.) 


Marcu 21, 1957. 
The Emprre, 
Juneau, Alaska. 


GENTLEMEN: Yesterday I sent you a wire as follows: 

“Suggest. running following question in your press advertising as a public 
service: ‘Do you favor immediate statehood for Maska? Send replies to Con- 
ar A. L.. Miller, room 1025, New House Office Building, Washington, 

I did this because there seems to be some oppositien to statehood in the south- 
eastern part of Alaska. It has been 11 years since a plebiscite was held. The 
vote then was not too convincing and indeed seemed a bit small. 

At the present time all Federal workers receive a 25-percent increase in pay 
because of service in Alaska. They would lose this when Alaska becomes a State. 
I presume this would make some difference in their thinking on whether it should 
be a State. 

Some serious questions have arisen relative to the ability of the new State 
to meet the economic problems that they must face. It now receives some 
special consideration because it is a Territory. Last year $12.5 million plus I 
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million acres of land was granted them for a mental institution. I presume all 
special treatment would stop when statehood was granted. 

If the papers would be good enough to run a box ad as a public service stating 
the question simply, ‘‘Do you favor immediate statehood for Alaska?”—I think 
we might get some interesting reactions. There are many who favor statehood, 
but not at this time. 

Very truly yours, 
A. L. Mitzzr, M. C., 
Fourth District, Nebraska. 





Masor Party PuatroRM PLANKS FOR STATEHOOD 


I. From the Democratic platform, adopted on August 16, 1956, by the Democratic 
National Convention in Chicago 


“Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii.—We condemn the Republican administra- 
tion for its utter disregard of the rights to statehood of both Alaska and Hawaii. 
These Territories have contributed greatly to our national economic and cultural 
life and are vital to our defense. They are part of America and should be recog- 
nized as such. We of the Democratic Party, therefore, pledge immediate state- 
hood for these two Territories. We commend these Territories for the action 
their people have taken in the adoption of constitutions which will become 
effective forthwith when they are admitted into the Union.” 


II. From the 1956 Republican platform, adopted by the Republican National 
Convention, at San Francisco, Calif., on August 21, 1956 


~ “Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii.—We pledge immediate statehood for Alaska, 
recognizing the fact that adequate provision for defense requirements must be 
made. 

“We pledge immediate statehood for Hawaii.” 


quae 


STATEMENT BY THE ALASKA MINERS ASSOCIATION RELATIVE TO MANDATORY 
LEASING oF MINERAL RigHts oN ALL LANDS RESERVED TO THE NEw STATE 
or ALASKA 


At the outset, we should like to state that it is our unqualified belief, that the 
sponsors of enabling legislation to provide statehood for Alaska, have provided 
land withdrawals for the benefit of the new State that are most generous and a 
sharp departure in their magnitude from any comparable grants provided for any 
of the 48 States entering the Union. 

We also believe that the reservation of mineral rights on all these lands was done 
to aid the new State in meeting the added expense of statehood. 

It is our belief that the well-intended actions contained in the enabling legis- 
lation have not been completely thought through and that mandatory leasing of 
mineral rights by the new State of Alaska under the conditions imposed would 
irreparably damage the development of Alaska’s mineral resources. As a result, 
it would eliminate for many years the potential revenue from this source. 

We believe that the Legislature of the State of Alaska should be allowed to 
determine the disposition of the mineral rights on all State lands except those 
specifically reserved for schools. 

The above statement is based on the following: 

The 5 bills introduced to date in the 85th Congress have in common that 
ane is entitled to select, within 25 years after admission, 103,350,000 acres of 

land. 

' All land so claimed shall have the mineral deposits reserved to the State and 
it shall be mandatory that the State lease the mineral rights. Leasing cannot 
be done until after an outer perimeter survey has been made on the land claimed. 
This survey is to be made at the direction of the Secretary of the Interior. 

b+ Alaska has an approximate area of 375 million acres. The Federal withdrawals 
now amount to approximately 120 million acres most of which restrict mineral 
development. Millions of acres in Alaska include glaciers, inaccessible mountains, 
and very improbable mineralized areas. 

Any qualified mining engineer with Alaskan experience could, in the space of a 
few hours, outline a 50 or 60 million acre area for claiming by the new State of 
Alaska, that would include all the known and probable major mineralized areas 
in Alaska. 
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This simple act of claiming would effectively close down this area to any pros- 
pecting and development. No action could take place until perimeter surveys 
could be made. 

A very conservative estimate of the time necessary to make perimeter surveys 
would be 10 to 15 years. 

Actual development of mineral properties would have to wait until detailed 
interior surveys were completed. ‘This could easily take another 25 to 50 years 
and all but.a small part of the expense is to be borne by the State of Alaska. 

Our conelusions are: Instead of helping and furthering the development of the 
new State, mandatory leasing of all mineral lands belonging to the new State wil! 
result in a costly and tragic blunder that will preclude effective development of the 
mineral wealth of the new State for a generation or longer. 

Mandatory leasing of mineral lands in Alaska should not be imposed by the 
enabling legislation. Disposition of such lands and mineral rights should be left 
= a discretion of the State legislature, except on land specifically reserved 

or schools. 





(For release, United States Department of Commerce, November 4, 1956] 


Auaska Tops Srares 1N Rate or Porputation GrowrTH 


Alaska, with a percentage gain of 62.5 percent in population between the 1950 
census and July 1, 1955, topped all States in relative growth, according to popula- 
tion estimates for States and selected outlying areas recently issued by the Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Commerce. The 1955 population of Alaska was 
estimated at 209,000, a numerical increase of about 80,000 ‘since the 1950 census 
recorded 128,643 persons in the Territory. The State with the largest relative 
gain for the period was Nevada with 47.1 percent. 

Alaska’s relative gain of 77.4 percent in the period between the 1940 and 1950 
censuses was also larger than that of any State. California with 53.3 percent 
was the nearest State in rate of increase for this period. 

Alaska was first enumerated in a Federal census in 1880 when the population 
was 33,426. Between 1880 and 1890 there was a drop of 1,374—4.1 percent—to 
32,052. Record rate of growth was in the 1890’s when the population oe 
98.4 percent, to 63,592 in 1900. The next 10 years saw an increase of only 1.2 
percent to 64,356 in 1910 and the 1920 census figure of 55,036 was a decline of 
14.5 percent. During the 1920’s an increase of 7.7 percent brought the population 
to 59,278 on October 1, 1929. During the 1930’s the incre ase was 22.3 percent, 
and the 1940 Decennial Census recorded a population of 72,527. 

Because of the highly seasonal pattern of migration to and from Alaska, the 
July 1, 1955, population estimate for Alaska is an adjusted figure representing the 
average population during the calendar year rather than the high midsummer 
peak, 


Pactric AMERICAN STEAMSHIP ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 17, 1957. 
Re Alaska statehood: Federal maritime jurisdiction over shipping matters 
Hon. Henry M. Jackson, 
Chairman, Subcommitiee on Territories and Insular Affairs, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CuarrRMan: Mr. Stewart French has been kind enough to give me a 
copy of the March 22 letter es the Secretary of Interior, wherein he points out 
the need for an amendment to 8. 49, as introduced, to insure the retention of 
Federal Maritime Board authority over transportation between Alaska and the 
continental United States. 

Our assocation, representing the principal American-flag steamship lines on the 
Pacific coast, among which are certain lines operating in the Alaskan trade, takes 
this opportunity to support the views of the Secretary of Interior on this matter 
and requests that this letter be made a part of the printed record in the Alaska 
statehood hearings. 

Mr. French has also supplied me with a copy of the committee. print which 
incorporates executive amendments, one of which is a new section 23, which 
would have the effect of retaining Federal Martime Board’s exclusive jurisdiction 
over water carriers between Alaska and the United States. We hope and trust 
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this amendment will be incorporated in the final version of the bill reported out by 
your subcommittee and by the full committee. 

As the Secretary of Interior pointed out in his letter, section 302 (i) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act would confer upon the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in the event of statehood, jurisdiction of this traffic. Thus, it would seem 
clear that if your subcommittee is to avoid a major change of jurisdiction that 
the new section 23 is vitally necessary. At the very least, we would urge that if 
the subcommittee should decide that the retention of Federal Maritime Board 
jurisdiction is not satisfactory to them, that the hearing might be reopened in 
order that all factors involved in this important matter could be more fully 
developed. 

Very truly yours, 
Rare B. Dewey, Vice President. 


Sec. 23: Nothing contained in this or any other Act shall be construed as 
depriving the Federal..Maritime: Board of the exclusive jurisdiction heretofore 
conferred On it over common carriers engaged in transportation by. water between 
any port in the State of Alaska and other ports in the United States, its Territories 
or possessions, or as conferring upon the Interstate Commerce Commission juris- 
diction over transportation by water between any such ports, 





(Commirree Nore.—The following material was received at the time 
of going to press and was made a part of the hearings at the request of 
Senator Thomas H. Kuchel, of California.) 


Unrrep SrareEs. SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
May 10, 1987. 
Hon. Henry M. Jackson, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C 


DEAR SENATOR- JACKSON: You will recall that, in response to a request by Mr. 
William Prescott Allen of Juneau, Alaska, to appear at your hearings, I advised 
him by telegram that the hearings were closed, but that his statement would be 
incorporated in your record. 

Mr. Allen has now sent the enclosed message of four pages, which I transmit 
to you on the basis of the above understanding, and with my deep appreciation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas H. KucuHet, 
United States Senator. 


JuNEAU ALASKA, May 9, 1957. 
Hon. Tuomas H. KucHeE., 
United States Senator, Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Thanks for telegram” requesting. statement include in records concerning hear- 
ings on statehood for Alaska. Want include some previous figures sent Seaton, 
you, other Senators, and Congressmen along with new figures and conclusions. 

Present surveys show 75 percent people Alaska stand more than 2 to 1 against 
immediate statehood. They feel have been intimidated and deceived. They 
realize we highest taxed group under American flag. According Secretary 
Seaton’s statement to one of committees, average income Alaska people 42d from 
top sharing honors with average sharecropper Mississippi. Against this have up 
to 60 percent additional cost of living making our 50,000 taxpayers actually 60th 
from top if were 60 States on per capita income. 

Sayings accounts people Alaska less than 10 percent per capita Salt Lake City. 
Lincoln, Nebr., with less than half population Alaska has considerably more 
total savings accounts than total savings accounts Alaska, with Alaska having 
more than twice population. 

Statehood until industry established, would bankrupt 90 percent people who 
have investments ‘Alaska. In 1956 of the $500 million for mining, fishing, timber, 
and other natural resources, including military, more than $350 million of $500 
million spent by military. Therefore more than half population Alaska and 
towns connected with armed services, depend strictly Armed Forces and tem- 
porary. 
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Large installations. Therefore these towns 95 percent dependent on continued 
Government construction having 2-year expectancy. In fact Anchorage and 
Fairbanks merely canteens attached to Armed Forces. They will revert back 
to less than 5,000 population total between them unless we get tax incentive for 
20 years, so we can replace Armed Forces building and expenditures with develop- 
ment natural resources. 

This situation caused by political hysteria and desire few people be in Senate 
and House so can live Washington, not Alaska, of the $500 million quoted above 
leaves $150 million from resources which would be cut by at least one-third when 
Government spending over, because part activity is byproduct of Armed Forces. 
This is greatest storehouse of natural resources in world. Has been revealed the 
over 30 strategic metals needed national defense Alaska has all but 3 these medals 
in abundance awaiting development. It will take tax incentive and tax moratorium 
for 20 years to establish industry. We can then pay income taxes and other 
Federal taxes six times greater than are paying now because we will have devel- 
oped and reached a maturity. Would like as many members Senate as possible 
receive copy this telegram through your office. I will be glad to appear anytime 
in Washington in interest our Nation help bring about development Alaska on 
realistic basis. The cry of second-class citizens an untruth. obody in Alaska 
ever been second-class citizens. This merely political propaganda of bad poli- 
ticians. Let me say there is a defference between politicians and statesmen such 


as our great Senators of the United States. 
Wiu1aM Prescorr ALLEN, 


x 








